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PREFACE. 

When  the  genial  and  observant  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  rolled 
over  London  Bridge  towards  Kingston  and  Hampton 
Court  in  Mr.  Cutler's  coacb,  he  found  it  '  a  very  pleasant 
journey.'  So  also,  as  the  diary  records,  when  he  took 
his  little  excursions  to  many  other  grand  old  houses  and 
gardens — such,  for  instance,  as  Lauderdale  House,  High- 
gate,  and  Evelyn's  tasteful  home — he  found  much  that 
was  « mighty  fine'  and  '  very  pretty.'  And  how  vast  has 
been  the  increase,  since  his  day,  of  those  fair  dwellings 
and  picturesque  retreats  which  form  that  lovely  fringe — 

The  Suburban  Homes  of  London  ! 

Wonderful  London!  No  place  on  earth  has  more 
varied  and  beautiful  surroundings  than  'that  monstrous 
tuberosity  of  civilised  life,'  as  Thomas  Carlyle  has  some- 
what gruffly  styled  our  capital  of  England. 

In  a  very  curious  and  interesting  letter  which  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  sketched  the  outline  of  a  book 
singularly  like  the  present.  He  recalled  with  pleasure 
the  delight  he  had  experienced  in  reading  the  admirable 
books  which  have  been  written  on  places  round  about 
Paris,  and  pointed  out  to  his  friend  how  valuable  a  good 
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book  would  be  on  celebrated  villas  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  *  There  must  be  always,'  remarked  Sir 
Robert,  *  great  interest  about  the  localities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis/  Some  of  these  he  enumer- 
ated ;  and  then  continued,  *  There  are  a  hundred  others, 
many  with  very  curious  anecdotes  of  local  and  personal 
history  connected  with  them/ 

In  the  accounts  which  are  here  combined  of  favourite 
London  localities,  their  society,  celebrities,  and  associa- 
tions, the  authors  and  the  editor  have  endeavoured  to 
present  what  the  cultivated  and  sagacious  letter-writer  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have.  Other  features  have  been  added 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  volume  practically  useful 
as  well  as  generally  attractive. 

Most  of  the  busy  London  men  of  our  day  have  no 
time  to  spare  for  the  study  of  the  numerous  excellent 
topographical  works  which  exist.  Yet  they  like  to  know 
something  of  their  local  history,  and  the  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  the  spots  where  they  or  their  friends  reside. 
Especially  when  any  change  of  residence  is  contemplated 
does  a  cheap  convenient  volume  which  affords  this  kind 
of  information  become  doubly  interesting.  An  agreeable 
combination  of  antiquarian  lore,  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  modern  residential  features,  will  often  narrow  the 
search  which  bewilders  even  an  experienced  householder 
when  circumstances  compel  him  to  take  a  fresh  outlook. 

Again,  there  are  those  in  the  stream  of  arrivals  from 
the  country  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  seeking 
a  home  near  London  either  as  a  matter  of  taste  or  through 
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business  necessity.  To  this  large  class,  now  that  railway 
and  other  means  of  communication  have  left  the  choice 
of  situation  so  free,  a  compact  impartial  Handbook  of 
the  Suburbs  will  render  useful  assistance.  Brief  as  our 
chapters  must  be,  we  trust  they  will  be  found  both 
chatty  and  lucid ;  combining  hints  social,  religious,  sani- 
tary, and  financial,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  the 
stranger  to  choose  a  position  suitable  to  his  means  and 
to  his  taste,  and  with  those  associations  which  have  most 
charm  for  him. 

The  subject  is  so  large  that  the  preparation  of  a  book 
like  this,  covering  the  ground  at  a  moderate  price,  has 
been  a  task  of  enormous  difficulty.  The  famous  Pascal 
once  apologised  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  long 
letter,  by  stating  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  a  short 
one;  meaning,  of  course,  that  artistic  condensation  is 
really  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  as  such,  demands  time, 
care,  and  skill.  In  like  manner,  a  larger  book  than  that 
here  given  to  the  public  would  have  been  more  easily 
done.  Working  within  the  limits  imperative  for  the 
object  in  view,  the  editor  and  contributors  have  anxiously 
striven  to  be  as  judicious  as  possible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  a  multitude  of 
books,  maps,  and  documents  had  to  be  consulted,  and  a 
great  number  of  perambulations  made  in  different  quarters 
on  which  the  hand  of  the  builder  is  working  a  constant 
change.  No  mere  formal  radius  of  distance  has  been 
taken,  as  the  adoption  of  any  such  hard-and-fast  line 
was  found  unadvisable.    The  selection,  however,  has  been 
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made  thoughtfully,  and  with  an  unbiassed  desire  to  em- 
brace all  the  most  interesting  spots. 

To  any  courteous  reader  and  friendly  critic  who  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  pointing  out  an  error,  recording  a 
change,  or  suggesting  an  improvement,  the  Publishers 
will  feel  thankful.  Such  information  will  be  carefully 
examined,  and,  if  of  value,  preserved  for  use  in  future 
editions. 
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ACTON. 

All  the  characteristics  of  country  life  as  contrasted  with 
town  existed  in  Acton  forty  years  ago.  The  occupations, 
habits,  associations,  and  ideas  were  rural,  pastoral,  and 
primitive.  Topographers  had  little  to  say  abont  it  except 
that  the  farms  were  profitable,  and  the  farmers  simple  folk, 
who  knew  their  agricultural  work  and  did  it.  Wealthy 
people  had  good  country  seats  there,  as  they  might  now  fifty 
miles  and  more  away ;  and  a  pair  of  village  blacksmiths,  a 
wheelwright,  a  baker,  and  a  country  shop  sufficed  to  repre- 
sent English  commerce  and  manufactures.  From  the  lofty 
pinnacles  of  observation  which  townspeople  suppose  them* 
selves  to  occupy,  these  places  were  voted  dull.  It  was  all 
very  well  if  you  could  have  a  mansion,  with  big  gates  hung 
on  stone  pillars  twenty  feet  high,  shutting  the  inmates  in  to 
library,  lawn,  and  walks  well  kept ;  but  a  place  of  dread  to 
the  poor  creature  who,  with  two  to  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  sought  a  rest  and  a  home.  Well-to-do  farmers  dwelt 
in  stone-floored  rooms,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
and  slept  in  attics  of  no  geometrical  form.  The  grass-land, 
the  cornfields,  and  the  orchards,  and  the  culture  thereof,  sup- 
plied all  the  mental  employment  desired,  and  the  stock 
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resulting  furnished  a  good  kitchen  and  reared  healthy  fami- 
lies. Arcadian  as  if  in  Norfolk,  it  had  no  sympathy  with 
town,  and  cared  nothing  for  it  except  in  that  by  no  inter- 
mediate cost  all  their  income  came  from  thence.  The  parish 
boundaries  remain,  the  only  relic  of  past  time ;  and  that  of 
Acton  is  as  follows  : 

From  Willesden  Junction  Station  it  passes  along  Old 
Oak  Common-lane  as  far  as  the  bridge  over  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  and  thence  over  Old  Oak  Common,  cross- 
ing the  Great  Western  Railway  there  to  another  Old  Oak 
Common-lane  and  East  Acton,  leaving  Wormwood  Scrubs 
and  Shepherd's  Bush  to  the  east.  The  exact  boundary  is 
the  little  stream  that  flows  from  Old  Oak  Common  to  Acton 
Yale,  and  thence  by  the  stream  again  to  Acton  Green  and 
Chiswick  parish,  the  London  and  Hounslow  road,  past  the 
old  Turnham  Green  turnpike,  a  few  yards  beyond  the  John 
Bull  public-house ;  enclosing  a  slip  of  roadside  land,  it  returns 
to  Bollobridge-lane,  which  it  traverses  to  the  north-west,  cross- 
ing the  road  from  Brentford  to  Acton  village  as  far  as  West 
Lodge  on  the  Hanwell  and  London  road,  passing  due  north, 
nearly  parallel  with  Green-lane,  leaving  Ealing  to  the  west ; 
it  then  crosses  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  traverses 
Mason's  Green-lane  as  far  as  the  boundary  of  Twyford  parish, 
whence  it  turns  north-east  across  the  fields  to  Willesden 
Junction.     That  completes  the  circle. 

The  Acton  Station  on  the  North-  and  South-Western 
Railway  separates  East  Acton  from  Acton.  East  Acton  is 
sparsely  populated.  The  Grange  (A.  J.  Arrowsmith,  Esq.), 
the  Manor  House  (Charles  Walton,  Esq.),  Hindley  House, 
the  Hawthorns,  Elm  House,  the  Chestnuts,  with  villas ;  a 
paper  company's  works  with  residence,  a  People's  Garden, — 
make  up  the  noticeable  parts  of  the  hamlet,  which  at  the 
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common  is  connected  with  Friar's  Place,  the  Friars  (J.  B. 
Bounin,  Esq.),  and  a  few  farms. 

Li  old  times  East  Acton  had  mineral  springs  of  great 
repute,  and  if  the  fashion  should  change  perhaps  they  might 
jet  hold  their  own  against  what  are  called  watering-places, 
for  the  water  now  supplied  at  the  King's  Arms  is  famous  all 
the  country  round.  And  the  old  inn  itself  deserves  notice. 
The  Assembly  Boom  at  Wells  House  had,  in  ancient  days, 
the  patronage  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  residences 
thereabout  were  occupied  by  temporary  visitors  of  all  ranks 
during  the  summer  months.  The  only  relic  now  is  Wells 
Farm. 

Very  near  to  the  Acton  Station  is  the  estate  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  of  London,  on  which  are  their  almshouses. 
That  company  has  given  the  site  of  a  new  church — a  red- 
brick building  in  harmony  with  the  favourite  architecture  of 
its  locality.  This  church  will  not  only  be  a  great  accommo- 
dation to  the  public,  but  materially  aid  the  development  of 
the  neighbourhood,  as  a  suburb  of  London  for  residents 
whose  engagements  are  in  town. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  station  has  all  the 
enterprising  activity  of  a  town.  Its  main  road  is  called 
Churchfield-road,  and  the  shops  are  specially  well  arranged, 
and  contain  good  valuable  stocks.  Out  of  it  runs  Milton- 
road  that  leads  to  Shakespeare-road ;  these  are  new,  and  the 
rentals  very  moderate.  The  Congregationalists  have  recently 
completed  a  spacious  church  in  Churchfield-road,  which  con- 
nects the  station  and  the  modern  town  with  a  favoured  part 
of  Acton,  known  as  Horn  Lane,  where  are  Acton  House 
(Colonel  Boss),  Derwentwater  House  (Avingdon,  Esq.),  Spring- 
field House  (C.  E.  Steward,  Esq.),  Beaumont  Lodge  (Mrs. 
Chester),  Birkbeck- avenue,  several  good  villas,  and  smaller 
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houses  and  branching  roads.  Opposite  to  Acton  House  are 
the  rectory  and  parochial  buildings,  schools,  and  alms- 
houses. To  the  south  are  Grove-road,  Grove  House  (Edward 
Clarke,  Esq.) ;  and  thence  is  the  beginning  of  High-street, 
Acton,  on  the  Uxbridge-road. 

On  the  northern  side,  from  the  entrance  to  Grove  House, 
are  several  houses  with  long  front  gardens ;  then  Church- 
road,  leading  to  St.  Mary's  (the  rectory)  Church,  which  is 
worth  to  its  possessor  1000 J.  a  year.  It  is  now  held  by  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Harvey,  son  of  the  venerable  Canon  Harvey,  so 
many  years  identified  with  Hornsey  and  Highgate. 

The  famous  old  church  disappeared  about  1864,  and  a 
new  red-brick  building  rose  upon  its  site,  to  which  there  has 
recently  been  added  a  tower,  which  imparts  competency  to  the 
architecture  by  its  solid  character.  There  is  not  much  now 
to  fascinate  the  lover  of  antiquities,  but  a  quaint  testimony 
to  a  parishioner  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building : 

•  She  was — 
Ah,  what  was  she  ? 

What  a  virtuous  wife  and  mother  should  be 
Was  she.' 

From  Church-road  is  old  commercial  Acton,  which  ends  at 
the  George  and  Dragon,  Acton  Hill,  where,  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other,  are  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Hill  House, 
the  Elms  (C.  0.  Ledward,  Esq.),  and  then  the  Fishponds, 
opposite  to  which  are  East  Lodge  (G.  S.  Hinchliffe,  Esq.), 
and  West  Lodge  (W.  Roebuck,  Esq.),  then  Ealing  parish 
begins. 

The  area  between  the  Uxbridge-road  and  the  road  to 
Staines  encloses  the  choicest  part  of  modern  Acton*  What 
is  sometimes  described  in  old  books  as  Town  Acton  is  what 
we  name  Acton.     East  Acton  formerly  was  the  most  dis- 
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tingnished,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ever;  but  railways  have 
developed  the  south  part  of  the  old  Tillage  into  an  inde- 
pendent district.  Mill  Hill-grove,  Avenue-road,  Park-road, 
north,  east,  and  south,  with  Enfield,  Osborne,  Strafford, 
and  other  national  terms  defining  residential  property  into 
roads,  have  so  increased  Acton,  that  East  Acton  is  eclipsed. 

The  North-  and  South-Western  Railway  divides  this  part 
of  the  parish,  and  South  Acton  (Acton  Green)  is  the  conse- 
quence. Here  are  Cumberland  Villa,  Fairlawn  Villa,  and 
several  first-class  mansions,  having  grounds  that  unite  Ealing 
with  Acton. 

Looking  back  on  the  chronicle  of  this  parish  compels  the 
remark  that  it  was  a  favourite  locality  with  the  Cromwell 
party  during  the  civil  wars  and  afterwards.  Two  men  of 
great  worth  took  up  their  residence  here  after  the  Restora- 
tion— John  Owen  and  Richard  Baxter — faithful  men,  who 
rebuked  the  covetousness  of  the  Puritans,  declaring  that 
liberty  was  often  used  as  a  cloak  of  greed.  And  the  col- 
lection of  facts  by  Bruno  Ryves,  the  Rector  of  Acton  and 
Dean  of  "Windsor,  abundantly  proves  the  charge.  Ryves  had 
great  reputation  as  a  preacher  before  the  troubles,  and  had 
the  chaplaincy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  became 
vicar  of  Stanwell,  near  Staines,  and  afterwards  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  Vintry  in  London  and  King's  Chaplain.  He  lost 
everything  during  the  convulsion,  but  on  the  Restoration 
had  conferred  on  him  the  Windsor  deanery,  with  the  living 
of  Acton.  His  Mercurius  Rtisticus,  or  the  Country's  Com" 
plaint,  recounting  the  sad  events  of  this  unparalleled  war, 
appeared  in  1642,  and  continued  at  intervals.  It  is  a  sad 
chronicle  of  cruelties  committed  upon  the  adherents  of  the 
king,  and  produced  a  strong  impression  at  the  time. 

Another  rector  of  Acton  is  in  the  ranks  of  literature, 
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Dr.  Cobden,  who  also  held  a  London  rectory  with  his  Acton 
charge.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  exercised  at  the  growth 
of  nonconformity  in  1788!  and  busied  himself  in  instructing 
the  parishioners  concerning  the  sin  and  practice  of  schism, 
which  one  of  them  resented  rather  sharply,  especially  when 
the  doctor  asserted  that  '  it  hath  pleased  God  to  commit  to 
my  care  these  parishes/  &c,  denying  that  the  Divine  Being 
had  ever  authorised,  directed,  or  appointed  a  cure  of  souls 
on  any  such  plan  as  pluralities  and  non-residences.  Cobden 
could  urge  no  further  defence,  and  the  controversy  dropped. 
Several  sermons  on  general  subjects  were  published  by  him, 
but  their  interest  is  gone. 

A  rector  in  such  a  place  must  often  revert  mentally 
to  his  predecessors,  and  must  be  conscious  of  some  influ- 
ences inherited  by  his  parish  from  their  labours.  He  cannot 
go  about  his  parochial  work  without  often  calling  to  mind 
the  personages  who  once  wandered  along  its  lanes  and 
visited  its  houses.  Bough  days  were  those  of  the  Civil  War 
to  all  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  London,  and  yet  we  find 
both  parties  clinging  to  the  place  when  the  strife  was  over. 
The  calmness  is  even  now  a  marked  characteristic  of  Acton, 
and  undoubtedly,  in  those  days,  was  very  attractive  to  the 
many  who  had  been  through  the  terribly  exciting  national 
troubles,  and  sought  to  end  their  days  in  peace. 

Of  monuments  in  the  church  much  might  be  said.  Bous, 
a  man  whom  Cromwell  made  a  peer,  resided  in  the  parish, 
and  died  there.  His  funeral  had  stately  ceremony:  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  met  at  his  house  a  great  assembly 
of  officers  and  commissioners,  and  Cromwell  sent  his  six- 
horse  coach  to  follow  the  cortege  to  Eton.  His  portrait  at 
Eton  has  been  engraved,  and  is  scarce.  The  following  lines 
are  added : 
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*  Adam  the  First  this  image  claims  as  his ; 
Within,  the  Second  Adam's  Image  is — 
That  is,  the  hidden  Face  not  seen  by  thee, 
Bnt  God  it  sees,  and  it  God's  Face  shall  see.' 

The  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cobden  is  probably  the  work  of  her 
husband  the  rector,  who  fancied  himself  a  poet,  and  published 
a  volume  that  is  a  curiosity.  On  the  one  side  of  the  open 
page  his  thoughts  are  in  Latin  verse,  and  on  the  other  his 
translation.  It  is  but  just  to  reclaim  in  these  notices  the 
forgotten  fragments  of  past  days,  and  therefore  here  is  a 
specimen  of  Dr.  Edward  Cobden's  style,  taken  from  his  Hypo- 
chondria.    It  begins  on  the  Latin  side : 

'  O  Dens,  unde  sains,  presens  aternaque  pendet 
Da  mihi  posse  mori,  vel  da  mihi  posse  valere,'  &c. 

'  Almighty  God  !  on  whose  unerring  Doom 
Depends  our  safety  present  and  to  come, 
Take  from  me  Life,  or  let  me  Life  enjoy, 
And  all  my  Faculties  with  Health  employ. 
Teach  me,  O  teach  me,  Guardian  Pow'r !  to  find 
In  Life  or  Death  serenity  of  mind. 
For  when  the  Hypochondria  clouds  the  soul, 
Nor  steed,  nor  potent  drag,  nor  cheerful  bowl, 
Nor  plunging  freely  in  the  chilling  wave 
Nor  hot  sulphureous  baths  the  wretch  can  save ; 
Nor  frequent  brnshings  of  the  rumpled  skin, 
Nor  tinctured  steely  draught,  nor  diet  thin ; 
Nor  town  diversions,  nor  the  rural  ease, 
Nor  land,  nor  air  itself,  nor  various  seas ; 
If  round  the  globe  he  to  relieve  his  pain 
Wanders,  all  climates  are  explored  in  vain !' 

After  this  the  reader  may  consider  Mr.  Cobden  as  lively  a 
poet,  as  correct  a  scholar,  and  as  excellent  a  literary  mechanic 
as  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair,  who  wrote  fine  sermons  and  a 
poem  on  '  The  Grave.' 
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But  reverting  to  the  Puritans,  there  was  a  rector,  Daniel 
Fealty,  who  held  Lambeth  and  Acton,  and  received  some 
rough  treatment.  Ryves  says  (p.  192) :  '  In  November  1642, 
some  of  the  rebels'  foot-soldiers  being  billeted  at  Acton,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  they  presently  inquire  of  their 
hosts  what  their  doctor  was  (meaning  Doctor  Fealty,  their 
then  rector),  and  what  divide  service  they  had.  They 
answered  according  to  the  truth,  that  he  was  a  man  who  pre- 
cisely observed  the  canons  of  the  Church,  and  swerved  not 
a  tittle  from  the  rubric  of  the  Common  Prayer,  wearing  the 
surplice,  and  using  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
established  by  law.  Some  of  the  red-coats  replied,  "  Doth  he 
so  ?  We  will  teach  him  another  lesson,  and  make  him  leave 
those  Popish  superstitions,  or  he  shall  rue  it."  Soon  after 
they  repair  to  the  church  at  Acton,  break  open  the  doors  by 
force ;  in  the  chancel  they  find  this  subscription  on  the  wall : 
"  This  chancel  was  repaired  and  beautified  (such  a  year)  by 
Daniel  Fealty,  D.D.,  rector,"  which  they  utterly  defaced. 
Then  laying  hands  on  rails,  they  dealt  with  them  as  ducks  do 
with  a  frog — tear  them  limbless — and  afterwards  burnt  them 
in  the  streets,  saying  that  if  they  had  the  parson  there,  they 
would  burn  him  with  his  Popish  trinkets.  Soon  after, 
Colonel  Urrey  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  parsonage-house, 
some  of  whose  soldiers  (whether  willingly  or  by  carelessness, 
being  in  drink,  is  not  certified),  lying  in  the  doctor's  barn,  set 
it  on  fire ;  which  burned  the  whole  barnful  of  corn,  and  two 
stables,  down  to  the  ground,  the  lot  being  estimated  by  the 
inhabitants  at  211i.  They  went  to  Lambeth  and  did  worse, 
for  some  were  killed,  and  Fealty  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  had  not  a  friend  cautioned  him  as  he  was  going  to 
church  to  preach.  The  following  Sunday  many  were  at 
church,  and  he  gave  them  a  declamatory  harangue  in  their 
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own  style,  but  to  an  opposite  purpose,  defying  them  and  all 

their  machinations,  and  foretelling  that  "  the  wisdom  of  the 

State  would  never  give  them  the  power  of  turning  churches 

into  stables,   pulpits  into  tubs,   ephods  into  aprons,   and 

liturgy  into  extemporary  enthusiasms,  learned  pastors  into 

hirelings,  and  an  apostolic  hierarchy  into  apostolic  anarchy." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  text  and  sermon.'    Lively  times  1 

And  one  more  out  of  the  basket  of  fragments  about  Acton. 

There  was  inside  the  altar-rails  of  St.  Mary's  a  brass  plate  of  the 

Henry  THE.  period,  on  which  in  black-letter  these  words  were : 

'  Al  you  this  way  by  me  sal  passe 
Consider  what  I  am,  and  who  I  was. 
Byrde  I  was  first,  John  by  name, 
Here  in  Acton  Preste  and  Person  of  the  same. 
Fyfty  yere  and  thre  govern  dyd  I  here, 
And  fynyshed  my  Life  yn  in  the  two-and-forty  year, 
Aftyr  a  Thousand  coooo  of  our  Lord's  comyng 
In  erthe  me  to  redeme  by  soor  Payne  sufferyn ; 
And  now  that  I  have  payde  the  stypende  of  thys  Lyfe, 
Yelding  my  flesh  to  worms  wythont  any  strife : 
For  my  sonle  yntercede  that  glory  yt  may  opteyne, 
Wher  wyth  the  blessed  tryntye  eternally  yt  may  reyne: 
And  for  you  ageyne  pray,  by  whose  Charyte  I  am  relevyd, 
To  sweet  Jesu,  wythe  whose  holy  Blude  we  be  redemyd.' 

One  would  like  not  only  to  recall  these  specimens  of 
poetry  in  the  Tudor  age,  but  to  talk  about  Sir  Thomas 
Cornewall  and  Sir  Matthew  Hall,  and  many  more,  not  for- 
getting one  not  so  worthy,  Philip  Thicknesse,  who  acquired, 
and  apparently  deserved,  more  hatred  than  generally  falls  to 
the  lot  of  contemporaries.  An  old  picture  of  his  rather 
forbidding  face  has  this  motto : 

*  No  ties  can  hold  him,  no  Affection  bind, 
And  Fear  alone  restrains  his  Coward  mind ; 
Free  him  from  that,  no  monster  is  so  fell, 
Nor  is  so  sure  a  blood-hound  found  in  hell/ 
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He  was  a  too  turbulent  creature,  who  quarrelled  with  every  one ; 
but  he  caught  a  Tartar  in  one  goosequill  who  satirised  him 
as  'Formerly  Gunner  ofLandguardFort,  now  Censor-General 
of  Great  Britain,  Professor  of  Empiricism,  and  Casnal 
Compiler,  Rape  and  Murder-monger  to  the  St.  Jewries' 
Chronicle*  Verily  our  Acton  predecessors  had  the  force,  if 
not  the  politeness,  of  the  English  language  in  perfection. 

[See  also  'Ealing.1] 
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No  doubt  in  the  minds  of  rate  collectors  and  other  parochial 
officials  the  limits  of  Balham  are  strictly  defined;  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  however,  these  limits  are  not  quite  so 
apparent.  Balham  is  not  a  parish  in  itself,  and,  like  many 
other  suburban  neighbourhoods  which  have  grown  up  since 
London  began  to  live  out  of  town,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
it  begins  and  where  it  ends.  Perhaps  its  situation  is  best 
described  in  the  language  of  the  geographer,  as  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Glapham  Common,  on  the  west  by  Wands- 
worth Common,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  Tooting  Com- 
mon. It  is  thus  peculiarly  favoured  with  the  possession  of 
what  is  known  as  'open  spaces ;'  and  including  also  a  very  fair 
share  of  well-wooded  land  yet  unbuilt  upon,  it  should  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the  suburbs 
of  South  London. 

Balham  has  very  little  antiquity,  and  no  history  worth 
speaking  about.  Compared  with  Newington  and  Camber- 
well,  or  even  its  neighbour  Streatham,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters  as  far  back  as  1650,  Balham  is  a  crea- 
tion of  yesterday. 

In  the  days  of  yore  the  manor  of  Balham,  or  Balgham, 
as  it  was  anciently  called,  was  nothing  but  pasture-land. 
Its  first  record  in  the  Domesday  Book  shows  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  Geoffrey  de  Orlateile,  whose  family,  without  a 
doubt,  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  who  is  stated  to 
have  held  it  without  warrant  from  the  king — an  assertion 
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which,  when  the  troublesome  state  of  the  times  is  remem- 
bered, is  extremely  likely  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

At  this  time  the  manor  was  probably  nothing  better  than 
waste,  for  its  value  had  dwindled  down  from  61.  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  21  when  Geoffrey  de  Orlateile 
held  it.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  Nige 
de  Mandeville,  who,  no  doubt,  in  expiation  for  some  sin, 
presented  two  hides  of  land  to  the  Cluniac  monks  of  Ber- 
mondsey.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  belonged  to  Pharamus 
de  Boloinia,  Lord  of  Clapham,  whose  daughter  and  heiress 
confirmed  a  grant  of  land  previously  made  by  one  of  her 
ancestors  to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  Normandy. 

This  succession  of  Norman  names  points  very  signifi- 
cantly to  the  way  in  which  English  soil  was  parcelled  out  by 
our  conquerors;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  curious  to  find  a 
name  probably  long  forgotten  in  Normandy  perpetuated  to 
the  present  day.  The  abbey  of  Bee  has  long  since  crumbled 
to  the  dust,  but  Tooting  Beck  Common  still  remains,  afKK* 
likely  to  remain.  Eventually  Balham  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  granted  for  life 
to  Anne  Seymour,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  and  widow  of  the 
Protector.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  holding  of  the 
Ducane  family,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

So  much  for  the  early  history  of  the  manor.  Its  modern 
life  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  a 
few  houses  of  the  class  now  seen  on  the  borders  of  Clapham 
Common — comfortable  roomy  mansions,  though  not  perhaps 
remarkable  for  their  elegance — began  to  be  erected  in  the  high- 
road. Balham  Hill  Chapel,  intended  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Streatham  Church,  and  about  as  ugly  a  specimen  of  an 
ecclesiastical  structure  as  can  be  found,  was  built  in  1807,  and 
still  remains  a  monument  of  what  monstrosities  in  the  way 
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of  architectural  art  our  grandfathers  were  capable  of.  For  a 
long  time  the  residents  of  Balham  were  confined  to  what  are 
termed  '  carriage  people/  and  a  few  labourers  and  gardeners ; 
but  when  the  Brighton  Company  constructed  their  West- 
end  route  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  they  opened  a  station  at 
Balham;  and  the  place  soon  became  revolutionised.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  was  cut  up  into  building-plots,  and 
at  the  Clapham  end  a  series  of  fine  roads  were  made. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  Balham  Hill-road  and  Night- 
ingale-lane are  a  number  of  handsome  thoroughfares  with 
just  that  mixture  of  the  practical  and  the  picturesque  which 
appeals  at  once  to  the  taste  of  the  suburban  home-seeker.  On 
the  other  side  also  of  Balham  Hill  the  builder  has  been  at 
work,  and  taking  these  two  sections  there  will  be  found  a 
capital  choice  of  homes  ranging  from  40Z.  to  6(M.  or  701.  per 
annum. 

Proceeding  along  the  main  road  from  the  station  towards 
Upper  Tooting,  the  road  is  fringed  with  a  succession  of  very 
fine  houses,  all  of  which  have  extensive  gardens,  and  not  one 
of  which  would  be  of  less  rental  than  100Z.  per  annum,  while 
the  majority  would  be  far  in  excess  of  that  amount.  One 
noteworthy  feature  common  to  most  of  the  houses  here  is  the 
taste  with  which  the  gardens  in  front,  in  many  cases  very 
spacious,  have  been  laid  out.  In  no  other  part  of  London 
do  we  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  care  displayed  in  this 
direction,  and  what  with  the  abundant  foliage  and  the  gay 
colours  of  the  parterres  the  Balham  Hill-road  is  about  as 
pleasant  a  place  for  a  promenade  as  we  know. 

On  the  right  of  the  Balham-road  a  number  of  new  roads 
have  been  recently  formed  leading  in  the  direction  of  Wands- 
worth Common.  Balham  Park-road,  Upper  Tooting  Park, 
St.  Nicholas-road,  are  all  pretty  roads,  in  which  at  present 
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the  houses  are  but  few  and  far  between,  and  consequently 
have  a  charming  rural  air  which  has  not  yet  been  spoilt  by 
any  ugly  specimens  of  the  modern  gingerbread  residence.  It 
is  one  great  recommendation  of  Balham  that  it  has  no  back 
slums.  All  is  of  an  *  eminently  respectable'  character,  and 
no  wonder  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  so 
many  of  the  wealthy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roads  just 
mentioned  are  some  excellent  plots  of  land  to  be  let  for 
building. 

Proceeding  still  farther  down  the  Balham-road,  Streatham- 
lane  is  reached,  and  Upper  Tooting  begins.  From  this  point 
Tooting  Common  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk,  and  a  very 
pretty  sample  of  a  Surrey  common  it  is.  It  has  during  the 
last  two  years  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  will  be  preserved  for  ever  as  an  open  space.  A 
long  avenue  of  trees  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and 
divides  the  common  into  two  portions ;  one  called  Tooting 
Oraveney,  a  corruption  of  Gravenell,  the  name  of  a  former 
owner,  and  Tooting  Beck,  the  derivation  of  which  we  have 
already  explained. 

There  is  a  rusticity  about  Tooting  Common,  which  Clap- 
ham  Common,  charming  as  it  is,  has  not,  and  the  people  of 
Balham  are  to  be  envied  its  close  contiguity. 

Bordering  Streatham-lane,  and  extending  from  the  Bal- 
ham-road to  Tooting  Graveney,  is  an  estate  called  the  Elms, 
of  some  thirty  acres  in  extent.  This  house — a  large  ram- 
bling structure  covering  a  considerable  area — and  grounds  are 
now  to  let,  and  in  all  probability  will  share  the  fate  which 
modern  demands  have  created  for  estates  near  London. 
There  are  scarcely  any  houses  bordering  the  common,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  has  almost  at  times  a  deserted  appearance, 
00  few  are  the  passengers.    Towards  the  north,  however,  a 
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large  piece  of  land  is  to  be  let,  and  this  no  doubt  will  be  the 
precursor  of  similar  announcements. 

The  common  is  in  parts  rather  rough,  and  abounds  in 
heath  and  gorse ;  a  portion  has  been  partially  smoothed  for 
cricket,  bat  much  more  remains  to  be  done  ere  it  can  com- 
pete with  Clapham  in  the  estimation  of  the  wielders  of  the 
willow.  Midway  across  the  Tooting  Beck  Common  is  the 
Bedford  Hill-road,  a  handsome  road  oyer  a  mile  in  length, 
leading  back  to  Balham. 

The  Bedford  Hill  Estate  consists  of  about  166  acres  of 
land,  and  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Cnbitt,  who  built  a  large  house  on  the  estate,  and  resided 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
road,  and  overlooking  the  common,  is  the  Priory,  long  to 
be  associated  with  the  mysterious  death  of  Mr.  Bravo.  The 
house  and  grounds  are  very  picturesque,  the  former  standing 
back  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road,  and  partially 
surrounded  with  trees.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  is  now 
being  built  upon,  and  three  or  four  large  houses  have  already 
been  erected  close  to  the  road.  Bedford  Hill-road,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  exceedingly  pretty.  There  are  at  present  houses 
only  on  one  side  for  nearly  a  mile,  the  other  side  being 
entirely  open  meadow-land,  with  a  belt  of  fine  trees  fringing 
the  road  at  intervals. 

The  houses  are  of  the  best  class  of  villas,  and  would 
range  probably  from  701.  to  200Z.  The  situation  is  certainly 
delightful,  but  will  be  less  so  as  time  goes  on,  the  estate  on 
the  opposite  side  being  now  to  let  on  building  leases.  Ap- 
proaching the  Balham  Hill-road  there  are  signs  of  activity  as 
regards  building  operations.  A  large  estate  on  the  right  is 
rapidly  taking  form,  and  houses  at  moderate  rents  are  weekly 
being  completed.    This  is  evidently  only  the  beginning  of 
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the  building  campaign.  The  neighbourhood  is  now  in  a  ver- 
dant state,  bnt  go  in  what  direction  we  will  the  same 
announcement,  '  This  land  to  be  let  on  building  leases/  is 
to  be  seen. 

Nothing  shows  the  recent  formation  of  a  district  more 
than  the  shops,  and  in  Balham  the  shops  are  essentially 
fresh  and  new.  There  are  not  many  of  them,  but  what  there 
are— especially  those  in  the  Bedford  Hill-road  and  in  the 
Balham-road,  near  the  railway  station — are  good  of  their 
kind,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  residents  increase,  the  business 
element  will  increase  also.  For  any  one  who  can  afford  to 
wait,  and  will  trade  on  the  principle  of  selling  a  good  article 
at  a  fair  price,  there  is  scarcely  a  better  neighbourhood  to  be 
found  than  Balham. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  drawback  so  far  as  its  suit- 
ability as  a  place  of  residence  for  business  men  is  concerned 
— the  communication  with  the  City  is  not  very  good.  Some 
of  the  Clapham  omnibuses  from  London  Bridge  come  as  far 
as  Tooting  and  Balham,  but  the  ride,  though  pretty,  is 
tedious. 

The  route  to  London  Bridge  via  the  Crystal  Palace  occu- 
pies half  an  hour,  and  vid  Tulse  Hill,  by  a  few  semi-express 
trains,  twenty-seven  minutes.  To  Victoria  the  journey  is 
much  shorter,  the  ordinary  trains  taking  nineteen  minutes, 
while  a  few  afternoon  express  trains  from  Victoria  occupy 
but  ten  minutes.  This  fact  must,  to  some  extent,  affect  the 
neighbourhood,  and  make  it  the  suburban  residence  of  the 
business  men  of  the  West-end  rather  than  that  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  City. 

Balham  parochially  is  in  the  parish  of  Streatham,  and  is 
therefore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wandsworth  District 
Board  of  Works.    Having  scarcely  any  poor,  for  Streatham 
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is  also  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the  poor-rates  should  he  low ; 
but  coupled  as  Streatham  is  with  Battersea  and  Wandsworth, 
where  the  poor  are  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  the  rate  does 
not  come  much  below  that  of  other  parishes.  Taking  the 
rates  all  round,  it  may  be  estimated  that  they  reach  an  aver- 
age of  1*.  in  the  pound  per  annum. 

At  present  places  of  worship  do  not  abound.  Besides 
St.  Mary's,  there  is  a  church  built  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas ;  and  a  Congregational  church, 
and  these  comprise  the  list.  The  congregation  of  the  latter 
at  present  worship  in  a  temporary  place ;  but  an  admirable 
site  for  a  permanent  building  has  been  secured  in  the  main 
road,  and  building  operations  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
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There  are  Barn  Elms  many  among  the  estates  of  the  Eng- 
lish gentry,  but  none  to  compare  in  historical  interest  with 
Barn  Elms  in  the  parish  of  Barnes  next  Richmond.  He  who 
would  have  an  audience  could  find  no  richer  subject  than  to 
describe  the  personages  and  the  scenes  that  have  found  in 
Barn  Elms  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  There  Francis 
Walsingham  did  himself  the  honour  to  surrender  his  house 
to  the  reception  of  his  royal  mistress  Elizabeth,  and  to  enact 
upon  that  flat  rich  plateau  a  pageant  equal  to  that  of  Leices- 
ter at  Eenilworth ;  and  there  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  made 
what  some  people  denominated  a  merry  desecration. 

When  the  public  affairs  entered  upon  the  phase  of 
settlement,  and  Charles  II.  accepted  the  inheritance  of 
royalty,  Barnes  was  the  theatre  of  scenes  that  make  the  dull 
meadows  as  bright  as  the  purlieus  of  Troy  to  an  intelligent 
and  retrospective  mind.  Cooped  in  by  a  bend  in  the  river, 
but  open  to  the  fine  country  on  the  Richmond  side  of  the 
county,  it  had,  and  has,  all  that  can  charm  an  observer  and 
inspire  a  strategist ;  while  upon  its  swampy  common  discus- 
sion could  not  be  otherwise  than  temperate,  seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  to  gain  but  the  river  round  three  sides,  and  the 
heights  of  Richmond  for  a  fourth. 

We  will  make  our  perambulation  of  Barnes  by  beginning 
at  the  Lonsdale-road  and  Lonsdale  House,  a  magnificent 
mansion  and  grounds  on  the  river-side,  near  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex Waterworks,  and  walk  along  the  towing-path.    Be- 
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tween  these  two  roads  ate  many  large  semi-detached  villas 
that  hare  a  grand  outlook  on  to  the  Thames ;  and  away  from 
the  water,  richly-cultured  miniature  mansions.  The  road 
from  Hammersmith  Bridge  to  Richmond  fairly  divides  the 
land  comprised  in  this  famous  loop-bend  of  the  Thames. 
On  the  western  side,  between  Boileau  House  and  the  Red 
Lion,  the  builder  has  been  at  work  to  some  purpose,  for  on 
the  Boileau  Estate  there  has  been  evolved  the  serene  and 
delightful  hamlet  of  Castelnau,  the  home  of  opulent  citizens* 

At  the  Bed  Lion  tavern  four  ways  meet.  That  from 
Hammersmith  is  named;  that  to  the  east  leads  to  Barn 
Elms  and  Barn  Elms  Park ;  that  to  the  south  is  Bock-lane, 
and  ends  on  Barnes  Common ;  that  to  the  west  terminates 
at  Barnes  Green  and  Pond,  near  the  Bull's  Head  tavern  on 
the  towing-path,  where  is  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  parish, 
and  also  Barnes  Bridge. 

Barnes  Common  has  very  long  been  famous  for  its  damp 
and  impassable  condition  in  bad  weather.  This  is  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  having  allowed  the 
soil  to  be  converted  into  bricks  a  very  long  time  ago.  The 
common  is  now  parish  property,  and  free  to  the  public  for 
ever,  under  the  management  of  four  conservators  elected 
by  the  parish.  The  necessity  for  a  vast  reservoir  to  receive 
the  accumulations  of  surface-water  in  storm  times  has  led  to 
excavations  on  the  edge  of  the  common;  and  the  soil  removed 
on  that  account  is  being  transferred  to  those  low  parts  of  the 
common,  with  a  view  to  convert  the  area  into  an  ornamental 
park  like  Battersea,  which  by  these  means  and  a  little  surface- 
draining  will  speedily  be  accomplished. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  Lancelot  ShadweD, 
Vice-Chancellor,  who  lived  at  Barn  Elms;  one  to  Mrs* 
Moody,  wife  of  John  Moody,  who  died  1805, 89 tat.  88.   '  Here 
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also  lies  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Moody,  of  St.  Clement's  Danes, 
London,  and  an  old  member  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  For 
his  memoirs  see  the  European  Magazine ;  for  his  professional 
abilities  see  Churchill's  Rosciad.'  Dec.  26,  1812:  aged  85. 
The  names  also  of  Aldrich,  Quick,  Fellowes,  and  Biss  occur, 
and  a  new  restoration  of  a  very  old  one  to  Edward  Rose,  the 
best  benefactor  of  the  parish,  whose  will  enjoins  that  per- 
petually there  shall  be  planted  and  nursed  rose-trees  oyer  his 
grave.  This  is  done  by  the  care  of  the  rector,  whose  plea- 
sant house  and  grounds  open  into  the  churchyard.  There  is 
here  a  wonderfully  old  yew-tree. 

The  common  is  separated  from  Barnes  by  Beverley 
Brook,  which  is  connected  with  the  Thames  at  Barn  Elms 
Park  on  the  one  side,  and  Putney  and  Mortlake  on  the  other, 
at  White  Hart-lane,  which  runs  from  the  White  Hart  and 
Barnes-terrace  to  the  south-east,  and  crosses  the  Windsor 
railway  at  the  loop. 

The  little  patch  enclosed  by  the  railways  and  the  river 
by  White  Hart-lane  has  been  utilised  by  the  erection  of 
many  houses  in  terraces  and  otherwise,  at  moderate  rentals 
indeed ;  and  on  the  Barnes  side  of  the  railway  there  are  on 
the  common  several  enclosures  that  deserve  to  be  styled 
mansions,  such  as  Mill  Hill  and  the  Cedars ;  and  there  are 
good  houses  in  Clyde-road. 

On  the  Barnes  side  of  Beverley  Brook  the  mansions 
named  the  Laurels,  Clevelands,  Priory  Lodge,  Hellesdon 
House,  lead  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  near  to  which  are  the 
national  schools  and  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  parish  line 
passes  on  to  the  well-known  thoroughfare  from  Putney  to 
Richmond,  called  Upper  Richmond-road,  upon  which  Barnes 
Common  abuts.  And  the  area  thus  defined  is  the  parish  of 
Barnes. 
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The  population  of  Barnes  has  increased  more  than  three- 
bid  in  twenty  years ;  and  of  course  church  accommodation 
must  follow.  When  the  census  of  1851  returned  about  1500, 
the  rectory,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St  Paul's,  and  of  the  value  of  4002.,  could  perform  all  that 
the  neighbourhood  required  from  the  parish  system ;  but  the 
development  of  the  Boileau  Estate  made  it  necessary  that  in 
connection  with  its  edifices  there  should  be  associated  a 
church — Holy  Trinity — a  living  worth  about  200/.  a  year 
derived  from  pew-rents  only. 

The  parish  register  contains  a  few  names  that  illustrate 
old-world  ways ;  for  instance,  that  of  one  Hiam,  whose  real 
name  was  Abiezer  Coppe;  and  he  once  had  the  office  of 
porter  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  The  times  changed,  and 
he  with  them;  being  now  a  Presbyterian,  then  an  Anabaptist, 
and  in  that  canting  age  found  his  advantage  in  becoming  a 
wild  fanatic.  Several  pamphlets  of  his  are  extant :  one, 
Two  or  Three  Days  before  the  Eternal  God,  preached  at  St. 
Helen's.  But  he  got  into  Newgate  for  issuing  a  violent 
tirade,  called  The  Fiery  Flying  Roll;  and,  recovering  his 
senses,  wrote  in  a  year  from  his  prison-house  a  solemn 
recantation.  The  end  of  his  imprisonment  led  him  to  assume 
the  name  of  Hiam,  and  to  reside  at  Barnes,  practising  as 
preacher  and  physician  until  his  death  in  August  1762. 

Another,  better  entitled  to  be  remembered,  is  Mrs. 
Bayard,  a  learned  woman,  who  loved  Chrysostom  so  well  as 
to  constrain  herself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  order  that  she  might  read  him.  Upon  her  tomb 
are  these  words : 

'  Here  lies  that  happy  maiden,  who  often  said 
That  no  man  is  happy  until  he  is  dead ; 
That  the  business  of  life  is  but  playing  the  fool, 
Which  hath  no  relation  to  saving  the  soul; 
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For  all  the  transactions  that's  under  the  Ban 
Is  doing  of  nothing,  if  that  be  not  done,— 
All  wisdom  and  knowledge  doth  lie  in  the  one.' 

Upon  the  north  ride  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  a  former  rector :  '  Merentissimo  conjuge  conjure 
maerentissima/    Then  below  is  this  incription  : 

'  To  the  best  of  husbands.  John  Squier,  the  late  faith- 
ful and  (0  !  that  for  so  short  a  time)  painful  Rector  of  this 
parish ;  the  only  son  of  that  most  strenuous  propugnator  of 
pietie  and  loyaltie  (both  by  preaching  and  suffering)  John 
Squier,  some  time  Vicar  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch,  near 
London.  Grace  Lynch,  who  bare  unto  him  one  only  daughter, 
consecrates  this  (such  as  it  is)  small  monument  of  their 
mutual  affection. 

'  He  was  invested  with  this  care  An.  1660,  Sept.  2. 

'  He  was  devested  of  all  care  An.  1662,  Jan.  9 ;  aged  42 
years.9 

A  brass  on  the  centre  aisle  says :  '  Here  lieth  Emma  and 
Eliza,  daughters  of  John  Wylde,  Esq.,  and  Ajin  Wylde, 
which  died  virgins  1518,  and  of  whose  souls  Christ  Jesu  have 
mercy.' 

Barn  Elms  would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  winter  evening's 
historical  paper,  not  only  by  its  being  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham's  home,  but  from  its  many  associations  otherwise. 
There  is  in  the  records  of  the  dead  at  Barnes  one  Robert 
Beale,  who  married  Lady  Walsingham's  sister,  and  was  an 
accepted  agent  of  that  statesman,  thereby  obtaining  access 
to  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  trust  of  negotiations, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  delicate  office.  He  often  acted  as 
messenger  between  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  English 
captor,  and  had  the  office,  in  alliance  with  Lord  Buckhurst, 
of  informing  Mary  of  her  condemnation  by  warrant,  which 
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warrant  he  read  on  the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay,  and  saw  it 
executed. 

Elizabeth's  celebrated  visit  to  Barn  Elms  was  a  necessity 
of  her  anxious  life;  and  her  courtiers  had  no  pleasant  time 
of  it.  Shrewsbury's  son,  Lord  Talbot,  speaking  of  it  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  says  :  *  This  daye  her  majestie  goethe  to 
Barn  Ellmes,  where  she  is  proposed  to  tary  all  day,  to-mor- 
row being  Tewsday,  and  on  Wednensday  to  return  to  Whyte- 
hall  againe.  .  .  .  I  pray  God  my  diligent  attendance  there  may 
procure  me  a  gracious  answere  in  my  suite  at  her  return  : 
for  whilst  she  is  heir  nothing  may  be  moved  but  matter  of 
delyghte,  and  to  content  her,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  her 
going  thither.'  She  had  granted  to  Walsingham  and  his 
heirs  her  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  manor ;  and  the  minis- 
ter lavished  more  than  he  could  afford  in  giving  her  welcome. 
The  place  had  borne  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Dairy, 
and  was,  like  Loughton,  Beddington,  and  Islington  Lodge, 
Newington  Grove  and  Mary-le-bonne  Park,  one  of  her  occa- 
sional residences. 

Subsequent  times  robbed  it  of  its  glories.  The  little 
newspaper,  Mercurius  Politicus,  in  1659,  May  5,  has  this 
advertisement :  '  Barn  Elms  House,  in  Surrey,  with  or- 
chards, gardens,  coach-houses,  stable,  and  grazing  for  a  couple 
of  geldings  or  cows ;  spring-water  brought  to  the  house  in 
leaden  pipes ;  pleasant  walks  by  the  Thames'  side,  and  other 
accommodation;  is  to  be  let,  or  otherwise  may  be  divided 
into  two  convenient  dwellings,  with  garden,  orchard,  and 
water  to  each  of  them.  Enquire  farther  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
a  stone-cutter,  living  in  Fetter-lane.' 

Walsingham's  daughter  had  three  celebrated  men  for 
husbands :  first,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  a  national  favourite,  who 
fell  in  battle  while  in  Leicester's  camp  in  the  Netherlands. 
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The  incident  of  ordering  a  draught  of  water,  brought  to  relieve 
his  dying  thirst,  to  be  given  to  a  private,  whose  agony  from 
the  same  cause  was  extreme,  was  but  a  sample  of  his  noble 
heroic  life.  His  learning  has  placed  him  in  the  list  of  great 
men  of  letters.  At  his  death  his  wife  accepted  the  hand 
of  Bobert  Devereux,  the  ill-starred  Earl  of  Essex,  and  victim 
of  Leicester's  treachery,  which  marriage  is  said  to  have 
offended  the  queen  by  its  being  a  private  one;  but  most 
likely  it  was  one  of  Leicester's  means  of  poisoning  his 
mistress's  judgment  and  influencing  her  conduct.  Like 
Sydney,  Devereux's  services  to  the  country  and  to  learning 
have  left  him  a  name  that  will  never  perish  from  English 
affection.  The  Earl  of  Essex  hoped  to  have  left  public  affairs, 
and  have  retired  to  Barn  Elms,  which  would  have  been 
his  by  inheritance ;  but  he  was  too  terrible  an  impediment  to 
Leicester's  ambition  to  be  endured.  Her  last  husband  was 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion* 

We  have  not  space  to  take  notice  of  half  the  anecdotes 
that  deserve  to  be  recorded  concerning  what  may  be  deemed 
the  past  history  of  the  place  and  people ;  but  one  of  these  is 
told  by  *  several  hands,'  and  notably  by  old  gossip  Pepys. 

On  January  17th,  1667-8,  a  sort  of  battle  royal,  between 
three  combatants  on  either  side,  took  place  in  a  close  near 
Barn  Elms.  The  parties  were  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  attended  by  Sir  Bobert  Holmes,  and  Captain 
Wm.  Jenkins;  and  Francis  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
attended  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  a  member  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
and  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  and  Bernard  Howard,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  '  It  was  all  about  my  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  at  that  time,  and  a  great  deal  before,  a  mistress 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  so  her  husband  challenged 
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him,  and  they  met ;  and  my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury  was  ran 
through  the  body  from  the  right  breast  through  the  shoulder ; 
and  Sir  John  Talbot  all  along  up  one  of  his  armes:  and 
Jenkins  killed  upon  the  place,  and  the  rest  all  in  a  little 
measure  wounded/  A  pardon  under  the  great  seal  was 
granted  on  February  5th  following  to  all  concerned  in  this 
tragedy;  but  Shrewsbury  died  in  less  than  a  year,  and 
Buckingham  did  not  long  survive.  As  for  the  woman, 
Pepys  says  she  held  the  duke's  horse  in  the  disguise  of 
a  page.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Cardigan,  and  after  her 
husband  and  her  paramour  had  died  she  married  Sir  Thomas 
Biydges'  son.     George  Bodney  and  herself  died  in  1702. 

The  meadows  of  the  Barn  Elms  Estate  were  open  to  the 
river  till  1776,  when  the  City  of  London,  under  the  Conserv- 
ancy, made  a  bank  or  towing-path  from  Putney  to  Richmond, 
and  these  meads  were  fenced  off  by  a  chevaux-de-frise,  and  a 
landing-place  only  left,  which  opened  under  a  bridge. 

Literary  associations  are  endless.  Monk  Lewis  wrote 
there  his  Crazy  Jane,  and  Fielding,  the  novelist  and  Bow- 
street  magistrate,  some  of  his  works  at  Milbourne  House, 
which  was  formerly  the  house  of  Lord  Essex ;  a  mantel- 
piece and  ceiling  still  remain,  and  also  the  old  cedar  in  the 
grounds.  Abraham  Cowley,  the  bard  and  philosopher  of 
Chertsey  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  resided  there  several 
years,  removing  to  Chertsey  after  a  tedious  illness.  Con- 
greve  talks  of  the  place  as  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners 
in  search  of  village  recreation.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  king  of 
booksellers  and  the  abused  of  writers,  had  a  house  near  or 
at  Barn  Elms,  where  was  held  the  celebrated  Eit-Cat  Club- 
no  longer  of  interest,  but  then  the  resort  of  authors.  Barn 
Sims  is  now  the  residence  of  H.  D.  Pochin,  the  eminent 
chemical  manufacturer  of  Manchester. 
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Etymological  topography  cannot  be  said  to  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge  generally,  for  it  has  scarcely  added 
to  our  old  writers  any  contribution  towards  interpreting  Saxon 
words.  It  has  done  more  in  destruction  than  in  discovery 
as  to  the  names  of  places.  Of  Barnet,  the  old  translation, 
1  a  little  mountain/  Bergnet,  may  safely  be  accepted. 

Every  London  resident  is  familiar  with  the  present  name, 
but  very  few  have  any  idea  of  its  particular  topography.  In 
fact,  the  occurrence  of  the  names,  High  Barnet,  Chipping 
Barnet,  Barnet,  East  Barnet,  New  Barnet,  Friern  Barnet, 
may  be  confusion  enough  to  excuse  ignorance ;  besides  which 
Hadley  is  Barnet.  If  one  takes  in  hand  the  map,  it  would 
seem  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  Barnets  were  chopped 
out  of  Middlesex  by  some  royal  or  other  eccentric,  or  per- 
haps ecclesiastical,  bargain ;  for  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  for  the  place  being  in  Hertfordshire  at  all. 

East  Barnet  is  the  mother,  and  is  still  the  chief,  although 
the  smaller.  The  monastery  was  there,  and  the  possessions 
of  its  abbot  extended  from  Friern  Barnet  to  Hadley.  After 
the  dissolution  division  occurred.  The  little  town  in  the 
valley  was  eclipsed  by  the  colony  on  the  heights  in  the 
great  northern  road;  for  that  became  a  convenient  trading 
centre,  which  ultimately  began  business  on  its  own  account, 
and  obtained  a  market  charter  from  the  Crown.  But  up  to 
1856  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  recognised  but  one  Bar- 
net — East  Barnet,  of  which  High  Barnet  or  Chipping  Barnet 
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wag  a  curacy.  It  was  a  '  fat*  living  at  that  time,  yielding 
10481.,  a  residence,  and  fifty  acres  of  glebe,  for  which  reward 
the  rector  and  a  curate  did  all  the*  work.  It  is  now  divided, 
and  both  are  fair  livings ;  while  the  labourers  have  the  con- 
solation of  doing  more  each  for  their  money  than  Elwen — the 
then  reetor— did  for  his. 

We  will  first  trace  the  outline  of  Chipping  Barnet,  or 
Barnet  as  it  is  called,  commencing  from  the  High-street  on 
the  London  and  St.  Albans  road,  at  a  few  steps  from  the 
High  Barnet  Station  of  the  branch  railway  that  runs  from 
London  to  Edgware,  which  is  eleven  miles  from  London  and 
ten  from  St.  Albans.    The  London  and  County  Bank  has 
new  premises  opposite  the  famous  Bed  Lion  and  other  old 
coaching  hotels ;   it  is  of  the  modern  red  brick,   with  an 
antique  character.    At  the  end  of  the  bend  in  High-street 
is  the  well-known  St.  John's  Church,  built  originally  in  1400. 
The  graveyard  surrounds  it,  and  the  contemplative  can  in 
the  centre  of  business  take  up  three  essential  conditions 
of  humanity — worship,  death,  and  life.      This  church  was 
enlarged  in  1875  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  aisle; 
the  old  building  is  incorporated  by  forming  a  good  aisle. 
It  is  a  grand  object  in  the  landscape  from  its  position  and  its 
architecture.      Leaving  it  is  the  Elstree-road  on  the  left, 
called  there  Wood-street,  with  its  branching  streets — Moxon 
and  others.     The  Manor  Estate    is  now  undergoing  the 
carving  and  reformation  process,  and  its  elevation  furnishes 
splendid  views  of  the  surrounding  country.     Here  are  old- 
fashioned  residences,  having  gardens  in  front  and  rear,  that 
occupy  the  ground  as  far  as  the  pond,  where  Union-street 
joins  in  from  the  High -street.    In  these  two  streets  are 
Garrett's  almshouses,  Jesus  Hospital,  I.B.  1619,  the  Town- 
hall,  the  Independent  chapel,  the  National  Schools,  Queen 
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Elizabeth's  School,  the  brewery,  Palmer's  almshouses,  a 
Baptist  chapel ;  and  the  Leathersellers'  Company  of  London 
have  among  their  several  estates  a  good  one  in  Wood-street — 
the  Elstree-road ;  and  their  almshouses,  which  formerly  were 
in  sundry  obscure  places  in  London,  are  now  consolidated  at 
Barnet,  in  buildings  erected  on  the  company's  own  land.  The 
two  wings  and  central  edifice  (detached  from  each  other)  bear 
inscriptions  that  tell  their  own  modern  history.  On  the  western 
side,  over  an  arch  in  the  middle,  is  read  thus :  *  This  tablet  re- 
cords the  noble  gift  of  Richard  Thornton,  Esq.,  Master,  <fcc, 
who  at  his  own  expense  erected  on  their  freehold  land  this 
Asylum  for  Aged  Poor  of  the  Company,  a.d.  1838.'  On  a 
marble  tablet  over  a  porch  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side 
is  this  inscription :  '  Erected  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Leathersellers,  aided  by  a  gift  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds  from 
Richard  Thornton,  Esq.,  a  member,  &c,  a.d.  1850.'  The 
northern  side  or  central  building  (the  southern  side  of  the 
square  being  a  garden  open  to  the  Elstree-road)  has  an  in- 
scription in  gold  letters  on  speckled  marble  thus :  '  Erected 
a.d.  1866,  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Leathersellers  of 
the  City  of  London,  for  the  seven  inmates  of  Almshouses  at 
St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  in  the  said  City.  Founded,  a.d. 
1544,  by  John  Haselwood,  Esq.' 

At  Palmer's  Houses  commences  what  was  Barnet  Com- 
mon. At  the  Three  Elms,  an  old  and  a  new  road  meet.  Both 
are  very  near  the  boundary  of  the  parish,  and  lead  down- 
wards to  Arkley,  an  ecclesiastical  district  taken  out  of  the 
common,  as  far  down  as  to  Barnet  Gate.  Out  of  that  same 
Wood-street  run  other  long  roads  in  the  same  direction, 
called  Well's-lane,  Bell's  Hill.  These  go  toward  Totteridge 
and  Hendon.  At  Barnet  Gate  the  parish  boundary  returns 
by  Hendon  Wood-lane,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  Dolly 
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Brook,  where  the  Bell's  Hill  joins  in  what  is  called  May's- 
lane  by  Totteridge  Vale,  Whettingshill  Farm,  to  Duck's 
Island.  The  exact  parochial  division  is  by  the  stream,  and 
there  are  many  field-paths  the  explorer  may  take  in  surveying 
the  ground,  only  remembering  that  he  must  get  to  the  foot 
of  Prickler's  Hill,  which  is  part  of  the  London  and  St.  Al- 
bans road. 

From  the  foot  of  Prickler's  Hill  a  guide-post  points  to- 
wards New  Barnet,  which  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  from  London ;  and  through  it  the  parish  line  passes  un- 
definedly,  including  parts  of  Gloucester,  Richmond,  New 
Barnet,  and  Leicester  roads,  which  are  branches  from  the 
London-road,  and  lead  back  to  the  Queen's  Arms,  not  far 
from  the  reservoirs  and  the  Old  Bed  Lion. 

East  Barnet  parish  commences,  in  our  perambulation, 
a  little  below  the  junction  of  roads  referred  to,  where  is 
Willenhall  Farm,  and  the  boundary  takes  the  meadows  across 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  but  remains  on  the  western 
side  traversing  towards  London,  enclosing  the  Great  Northern 
Cemetery  to  the  Golney  Hatch  Railway  Station,  and  at  the 
Clock  and  "Watchmakers'  almshouses  takes  a  farm-road  to 
Whitehouse  Farm,  the  cricket-ground  to  Lawn  House,  where 
it  touches  the  parish  of  Enfield  and  Tottenham  at  Southgate, 
breaking  away  there  to  the  north-west  to  Oak  Hill  Park 
(C.  B.  Young,  Esq.),  by  Bohem  Lodge,  to  the  Enfield-road ; 
thence  in  the  same  direction  past  Belmont  (G.  A.  Hanbury, 
Esq.)  to  Belmont  Farm,  by  Dacre  Lodge  and  West  Farm 
(G.  T.  Malcolmson,  Esq.),  where  it  touches  Chipping  Bar- 
net,  and  runs  directly  to  the  west  out  to  the  London-road, 
below  the  Barnet  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

The  road  connecting  the  old  north  road  with  Enfield 
nuty,  for  our  purpose,  be  deemed  the  northern  boundary.  The 
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road  called  the  Enfield-road,  at  the  point  referred  to,  leads 
directly  into  East  Barnet,  passing,  after  Bohem  Lodge,  Little 
Grove  (S.  J.  Stern,  Esq.)  to  the  Clock  House  (G.  Cooper, 
Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Balfour),  where  the  road  from  Tottenham 
comes  up ;  upon  which  road  are  the  Grange  (F.  S.  Parker, 
Esq.),  Borneo  Cottage  (T.Andrews,  Esq.),  Manor  House  Farm, 
the  rectory,  the  national  schools,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Church 
Farm  (the  Boys'  Home  Industrial  School),  the  Great  Northern 
Cemetery,  ending  at  the  Clock  and  Watchmakers'  Asylum. 

From  the  centre  of  East  Barnet  Clock  House,  the  lane, 
formerly  called  Long-lane,  passes  to  the  parish  of  Chipping 
Barnet  at  the  guide-post  first  mentioned;  and  from  this 
road  northward  the  country  has  been  converted  into  what  is 
now  known  as  New  Barnet,  of  which  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Barnet  Station  may  be  deemed  the  centre.  New 
Barnet  is  in  both  of  the  parishes,  East  and  Chipping,  and 
is  now  a  rapidly  growing  and  most  attractive  independent 
suburban  neighbourhood,  affording  about  a  similar  contrast 
with  Barnet  as  Wimbledon  old  town  to  its  modern  sur- 
roundings. New  Barnet-road,  Victoria,  Henry,  Lancaster 
roads,  Warwick -cottages,  St.  Wilfrid's -road,  and  several 
others,  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railway;  and  on  the 
western  are  York,  Gloucester,  Richmond,  East,  Somerset 
roads;  and  the  long  line  from  the  station  to  the  foot  of 
Priokett's  Hill,  called  Lyonsdown-road,  which  Lyonsdown  is 
now  the  name  of  the  Trinity  Church  district. 

The  visitor  would  best  inspect  New  Barnet  by  alighting 
at  Barnet  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway,  taking  for  one 
walk  the  part  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railway,  and  for  the 
other  the  western ;  and  he  will  return  delighted,  glad  enough 
that  the  feuds  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  have  no 
longer  even  the  field  of  conflict,  and  that  instead  thereof  the 
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place  is  inhabited  by  peaceable  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
Conservatives  and  Liberals,  who  love  domestic  comfort  be- 
fore even  the  contentions  of  political  or  denominational  parties. 
The  Presbyterian,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Congregationalist,  and 
the  Baptist  hare  each  excellent  places  of  worship ;  science  and 
art  have  their  school  in  connection  with  South  Kensington ; 
and  the  312  acres  now  accommodate,  in  happy  association, 
a  population  of  8000,  where  once  was  a  bare  plain. 

High  Barnet  includes  the  parish  of  Monken  Hadley,  or 
Hadley,  as  it  is  commonly  named,  because  from  the  east 
corner  of  High-street,  opposite  the  church,  all  that  aide, 
and  all  the  western  side,  from  about  twenty  doors  up,  are  in 
it.  Hadley  Green,  having  many  first-class  residences — the 
Manor  House  (Mrs.  Hyde),  Hadley  House  (L.  C.  T.  D'Eyn- 
court,  Esq.),  the  Priory  (B.  A.  Glover,  Esq.),  the  Wilbraham 
and  Piggott's  almshouses,  Gladsmuir  House  (Major  Hemery), 
Hadley  Hurst  (Wilbraham  Taylor,  Esq.),  the  Mount  (the  late 
Mrs.  Green),  Folley  House  (Mrs.  Chase) — and  the  many  most 
attractive  surroundings  of  Hadley  Common,  are  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  Barnet  Church,  and  all  in  the  postal  dis- 
trict of  that  town.  It  is,  moreover,  the  greatest  charm  of 
High  Barnet,  and  is  gradually  producing  a  thorough  revival 
of  the  commerce  and  sprightliness  of  the  ancient  roadside 
town.  Here  is  a  very  old-fashioned  market-place,  where  any 
of  the  country  people  may  bring  their  produce  and  sell  in  the 
open  space  in  the  most  primitive  style.  The  ancient  inn  has 
ten  converted  into  a  corn-exchange,  and  that  again  into 
other  uses.  The  quaintest  part  of  Barnet  is  about  there,  in 
the  tiny  illrshapan  houses  and  shops  and  altogether  antique 
provincial  life.  The  common,  of  200  acres,  belongs  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  parish,  having  been  so  dedicated  when  Enfield 
Chase,  famous  in  English  history,  was  apportioned  among  the 
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surrounding  parishes.  Enfield  and  Barnet  are  united  by  Had- 
ley,  which  has  its  own  church,  a  living  donative  of  the  see 
of  London,  and  worth  about  250J.  with  residence.  The  edifice 
is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  cruciform  style,  having  sepa- 
rated aisles,  and  clustered  columns  sustaining  the  arches.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  fine  flint  square  tower,  with  stone  quoins 
having  the  date  of  1494,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  beacon, 
alleged  to  have  afforded  guidance  to  forest  ramblers  ages  ago. 

The  obelisk  at  Hadley,  which  now  merely  records  the 
distance  from  it  to  Hatfield  and  St.  Albans,  originally  com- 
memorated the  battle  of  Barnet,  which  Chauncey  records 
occurred  on  the  5th  April,  Easter-day,  8  Edw.  IV.,  on 
Giadsmuir  Common,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, with  varying  success,  for  five  or  six  hours ;  but  a 
thick  mist  covered  the  field  and  caused  confusion.  In  the 
end  the  king  conquered,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  fell. 

'  High  Barnet,  High  Bernet,  or  Chipping  Barnet,'  writes 
Chauncey,  '  was  in  the  time  of  the  f  Saxons  an  extensive  wood 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Albans  by  the  names  of  the 
woods  of  Suthaw,  Borham,  and  Huzehege  Suthaw  (Southall) 
as  opposed  to  Northaw,  and  came  to  be  called  Bergnet 
from  its  high  situation,  and  Chipping  from  being  chartered 
to  the  abbots  of  St.  Albans  by  Henry  II.  as  a  weekly 
market-place  for  cattle.' 

Barnet  came  before  the  law-courts  in  18  Edw.  I.  on 
a  question  of  the  commoners'  rights.  The  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  charged  several  with  destroying  ditches,  hedges,  and 
fences;  to  which  the  defendants  answered  that  the  abbot  had 
no  right  to  enclose  pasture  by  hedge  and  ditch,  nor  had  any 
one  else.  The  abbot  denied  the  right  of  common ;  but  the 
jury  decided  otherwise :  only  one  of  the  defendants  was  con- 
vioted,  and  that  for  the  offence  of  burning. 
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Under  the  Stuarts  questions  of  charters  and  monopolies 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  legal  business  of  the  nation. 
Most  of  the  London  companies  revised  or  acquired  their 
existing  rights  about  that  time,  and  did  not  fail  to  use  what 
opportunities  of  furthering  their  interests  the  rough  times 
gave  to  the  City  when  trafficking  with  the  Grown.  Barnet 
Market,  as  a  chartered  market  for  cattle  on  Monday,  was  the 
resort  of  London  buyers,  and  also  from  all  the  country 
round;  the  facilities  for  business  enabling  many  to  avoid 
visiting  London  at  all.  The  butchers  of  London  and  their 
Company  combined  to  establish  a  Monday  market  at  Smith- 
field,  and  further  to  hire  or  lease  all  the  grazing-land  they 
could  obtain  within  five  miles  of  the  City,  whereby  Barnet 
Market  was  ruined.  A  struggle  between  the  town  and  the 
City  authorities  ensued.  The  Grown  on  being  appealed  to 
sympathised  with  Barnet,  and  referred  the  matter  repeatedly  to 
commissioners ;  but  the  delay  irretrievably  injured  the  Barnet 
party.  The  Butchers'  Company  went  further  afterwards  by 
claiming  a  monopoly  of  market  within  seven  miles  of  the 
City  unless  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  country 
market  never  revived. 

The  charities  of  Chipping  Barnet  as  set  out  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  are  many:  the  Free  Grammar  School 
—Queen  Elizabeth's — which  is  at  last,  after  outrageous 
abuse,  put  under  a  new  scheme  that  bids  fair  to  continue 
working  well;  Elizabeth  Allen's  free  school  for  fifty  scholars; 
Jesus  Hospital,  built  by  Ravenscroft  and  endowed  by  him, 
added  to  by  subsequent  bequests ;  Mary  Barcock's,  which  is 
added  to  Mrs.  Allen's;  Eleanor  Palmer's  endowment  to 
maintain  six  almshouses;  Ravenscroft's  charily  for  repair- 
ing the  chancel  and  the  church,  in  which  chancel  his  beloved 
wife  is   buried;    John  Garrett's  six  almshouses;    Henry 
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Smith's  80Z.  a  year  for  clothing  the  poor;  enclosed  land 
yielding  12/.,  spent  in  coals  for  the  poor;  and  many  of  the 
usual  dole  kind  of  gifts.  There  was  one  of  185  acres  of  land 
which  the  parish  allowed  the  Duke  of  Ghandos  to  enclose  in 
1731,  provided  he  paid  the  parish  funds  150Z.  a  year ;  as 
usual  he  shuffled,  and  worried  the  parish,  and  they  fore- 
closed. The  land  instantly  let  at  a  much  greater  rent,  and 
the  proceeds  go  in  diminution  of  the  rates.  Lastly,  Keene 
Fitzgerald  willed  1000Z.,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided 
among  thirty  poor  persons  of  High  Barnet. 

On  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  on  a  marble  tablet  the 
arms  of  Bavenscroft  and  a  long  poetic  eulogy  may  be  seen  : 
4  In  memorie  of  Thomasine  Ravenscrofte,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Ravenscrofte,  Esq.  She  died  the  12th  of  December  1611/ 
A  verse  says : 

'  Whom  Nature  made  a  lovely  modest  mayde, 

And  marrydge  made  a  vertnous  loving  wife, 
Her  death  made  a  corps,  and  here  hath  laid 

A  goddess  saint  in  everlastinge  life.; 
Blest  in  her  choice,  a  husband  true  and  kind ; 

Blest  with  three  sons,  two  daughters,  left  behind; 
Blest  in  her  life,  whilst  lov'd  of  each  degree  ; 

Blest,  now  more  blest,  in  soules  felicitie.'  Ac. 

Ravenscroft's  will  is  rather  long ;  but,  to  show  that  he 
was  discriminative,  please  note  that  the  six  sisters  of  the 
hospital  '  should  be  50  years  of  age,  inhabitants  of  Barnet, 
neither  common  beggars,  common  drunkards,  backbiters, 
talebearers,  common  scolds,  thieves,  or  other  like  persons  of 
infamous  life  or  evil  name  or  repute,  or  vehemently  suspected 
of  sorcerie,  witchcraft,  or  charming,  or  guilty  of  perjury; 
nor  any  idiot  or  lunatic'  As  no  sisters  can  possibly  come 
under  any  of  these  items  of  category  the  testator's  houses  are 
always  full. 
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On  an  old  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side  there  was  what  is 
now  against  the  chancel-wall,  a  tablet  relative  to  the  bene- 
factor of  Palmer's  almshouses,  cut  in  black-letter  thus : 

*  E.I  J*.  Here  lieth  Elenor  Palmer,  wyffe  unto  Edward 
Taylor,  esquier,  and  after  ye  wife  to  John  Palmer,  esquier, 
of  Kentishe  towne,  and  one  of  the  dowghters  of  Edward 
Cheeseman,  was  cofferer  to  Kinge  Henrye  the  YLLth,  which 
Eleanor  dyd  give  tow  acares  of  medowe  grownd  in  Kentish 
towne,  holden  of  the  prebend  of  Gauntelows,  unto  the  use  of 
the  Poore  of  this  towne  and  of  Kentishe  towne  for  ever, 
-which  said  Elynor  deceased  the  29th  day  of  Febraarie  in 
anno  Dom.  1558.' 

And  none  should  pass  such  pious  testimonies  of  faith  in 
future  humankind  without  a  sense  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. But  we  walk  along  in  front  of  almshouses  carelessly, 
and,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  regard  them  with  a  super- 
cilious vision,  to  our  discredit.  Surely  any  one  would  love  to 
reside  in  a  place  sanctified  by  edifices  like  Ravenscroft  alms- 
houses, with  their  gardens  behind  and  gravel  front  with  grass ; 
and  the  Garrett  almshouses,  and  the  Palmer,  and  the  Leather- 
sellers9.  Befuges  for  the  homeless — and  that  may  be  the  lot 
of  any  of  us- — speak  to  the  observer ;  and  they  also  provide 
opportunity  for  that  great  solace  of  old  age — contemplation. 
And  who  can  look  upon  the  founder's  stone  in  Barnet 
Church  without  sending  into  the  far-off  centuries  a  thanks- 
giving to  *  Johis  beuehamp'  ?  The  thoughtful  living  must 
bless  the  pious  dead. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  topographer  wrote:  'East  Barnet, 
although  so  near  the  metropolis,  is  particularly  quiet  and 
retired,  there  being  no  traffic  through  or  conveyance  from  it.' 
It  had  a  fame  for  horticulture,  since  our  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  1770  reports  that '  Mr.  Biohard  at  East  Barnet  has 
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a  pretty  garden  with  fine  walks  and  good  flowers ;  but  the 
garden  not  being  walled  about  they  have  less  summer  fruit, 
yet  are  therefore  the  more  industrious  in  managing  the 
peach  and  apricot  dwarf  standards,  which  they  say  supply 
them  plentifully  with  very  good  fruit.  There  is  a  good  fish- 
pond in  the  middle  of  it,  from  which  a  broad  gravel  walk  leads 
to  the  highway,  where  a  fair  pair  of  broad  gates,  with  a 
narrower  on  either  side,  open  at  the  top  to  look  through 
small  bars.  They  have  orange-  and  lemon-trees,  and  all  is 
managed  by  his  wife  and  son,  because  he  is  suffering  from 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout/  In  1857  the  population  of 
East  Barnet  numbered  668,  12  of  whom  were  gentry 
and  21  traders;  the  rest  being  women,  children,  and  cot- 
tagers ;  not  a  large  population  on  1640  acres.  High  Barnet, 
with  smaller  acreage,  had  a  population  of  2879,  and  Hadley 
1000.  The  two  parishes  now  contain  more  than  10,000 
people. 

Friern  Barnet  is  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  is  scarcely 
connected  with  the  other  parishes.  Its  old  church — so  pictur- 
esque— departed  to  give  place  to  another  in  1858 ;  but  a  monu- 
mental stone  is  preserved  in  the  new  wall,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1688.  The  parish  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  land 
between  Totteridge  and  East  Barnet — a  kind  of  wedge  within 
the  liberties  of  Finsbury,  bounded  by  Hornsey,  Finchley, 
Edmonton,  Tottenham,  and  the  two  Barnets.  In  1795  there 
were  78  houses  in  the  parish,  and  a  population  of  275.  There 
is  now  a  population  of  2000,  and  there  will  soon  be  more ; 
for  a  considerable  enterprise  in  building  of  houses  that  can 
be  let  at  from  20Z.  to  401.  has  set  in,  making  it  more  than 
probable  that  within  ten  years  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  Finchley,  Friern  Barnet,  and  Tottenham.  The 
convenience  of  transit,  and  the  reduced  cost  of  locomotion,  are 
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giving  to  the  old  obscure  locality  a  prominence  little  imagined 
jeans  ago. 

The  hamlet  of  Colney  Hatch  is  within  this  parish,  which 
is  the  manor  of  Whetstone,  and  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Henry  VULL.  gave  it  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who  have  held  it  ever  since,  except 
daring  the  Commonwealth,  when  it  was  sold  to  Urber  for 
3228Z.  4*.  10d.,  bat  returned  to  its  former  owner  at  the 
Bestoration,  by  whom  it  has  been  leased  from  time  to  time 
to  various  persons.  Manor  House,  near  the  church,  is  an 
old  structure  that  has  undergone  many  alterations,  but  still 
possesses  its  characteristics. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  Campe's  almshouses  on  the 
border  of  the  parish,  endowed  in  1612  for  the  housing  of  12 
poor  people,  who  are  allowed  12i.  a  month  for  ever.  The 
provision  had  sunk  in  1795  to  7  houses  and  7  people,  and 
the  allowance  had  gone  wrong — like  many  more.  It  is  now 
under  the  Charity  Commissioners.  In  the  front  may  be 
seen  the  Campe  arms  and  those  of  the  City ;  and  inside  a 
tablet,  having  these  words  : 

*  Every  morning  before  you  feed 
Gome  to  this  house  and  prayers  read ; 
Then  you  about  your  work  may  go, 
So  God  may  bless  you  and  yours  also.' 

The  Drapers'  Company's  shield  and  arms  also  ornament  the 
front. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Barnets  exceeds  18,000. 
The  spiritual  wants  are  met  by  the  provision  of  denomina- 
tions and  by  the  National  Church.  East  Barnet  Rectory  is 
worth  about  800Z.  a  year,  with  residence ;  New  Barnet  about 
2501.,  with  residence ;  High  Barnet  about  450Z.,  with  resi- 
dence;  Lyonsdown  (Arkley)    about  2502.,  with  residence; 
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and  Friern  Barnet  about  500Z.,  with  residence.  Maintaining 
to  a  great  extent  its  countrified  characteristics,  this  group  of 
parishes  and  hamlets  is  attractive  to  lorers  of  quietude,  who 
are  not  in  horror  at  dulness ;  and  houses  can  be  had  from 
25L  to  2002.  rental.  The  air  and  soil  are  conducive  to 
health ;  and  the  country  abounds  with  most  delightful  walks 
in  endless  variety. 
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Futbeh  yean  have  brought  about  a  new  creation  in  this 
parish.  From  1548  its  church  testifies  by  mural  tablet  to 
the  rirtue  and  piety  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  village  churches  possessing  a  like  chronicle  of 
tune ;  but  it  never  has  been  what  it  is  now  likely  to  become 
—a  town. 

Barn  Elms,  Beckenham  House,  the  Rectory  Park,  the 
Manorial  and  Langley  Estates  may  be  said  to  have  been 
Beckenham.  A  few  tradesmen,  who  in  one  way  or  the 
other  depended  on  the  landlords,  either  as  timber  merchants, 
wheelwrights,  butchers,  grocers,  or  rather  general  shop- 
keepers, with  the  agricultural  and  artisan  labourers,  made  all 
that  was  Beckenham.  But  there  are  famous  names  both 
among  the  natives  and  among  the  many  who  have  made 
that  place  their  home — names  famous  in  various  departments 
of  national  activity. 

A  plain  marble  tablet  with  a  medallion  portrait  notifies 
the  resting-place  of  the  great  Lord  Auckland,  whose  life  has 
jet  to  be  written,  because  the  grand  forecasting  of  his  genius 
is  still  in  process  of  manifestation.  Of  him,  more  than  of 
any  man,  it  can  be  said  that  India  has  been  benefited  by  its 
connection  with  England ;  for  his  was  no  life  of  conquest,  but 
of  administration,  and  the  foundations  that  he  laid  have  been 
undisturbed.  Although  the  grand  superstructure  is  but  half 
erected,  there  has  been  no  cause  to  make  amendments  in  his 
design,  bat  there  have  been  constant  difficulties  in  finding 
men  qualified  to  carry  forward  his   plans.    Borneo,  New 
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Zealand,  Ireland,  and  the  home  administration  bear  witness 
to  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  him  whose  remains  rest  in 
Beckenham  chancel ;  while  science  in  many  of  its  depart- 
ments benefited  by  his  enlightened  policy.  He  fostered  the 
Antarctic  discoveries,  was  the  patron  of  Sir  William  Hooker, 
and  a  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  gave  effect  to  many  of 
their  great  projects. 

There  also  is  Nicholas  Vansittart,  who  married  Lord 
Auckland's  daughter,  a  statesman  much  esteemed.  He  it 
was  who  became  Baron  Bexley,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Teignmouth,  the  well-known  chairman  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  its  early  days ;  and  near  them  is 
the  Bey.  A.  Brandram,  the  secretary  of  that  institution,  and 
formerly  rector  of  Beckenham. 

On  either  side  of  the  communion  table  are  tablets,  the 
one  to  Hedley  Vicars,  whose  Christian  zeal  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  whose  untimely  death  on  the  heights 
before  Sebastopol,  are  chronicled  by  the  navvy's  missionary, 
Miss  Marsh — a  lady  long  resident  at  Beckenham,  and  the 
foundress  of  many  of  the  excellent  half-domestio  half-religious 
little  societies  that,  by  bringing  rich  and  poor  together  there, 
bless  both.  The  other  tablet  is  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Marsh, 
her  father,  a  man  of  much  renown  in  Evangelical  circles,  for- 
merly rector  of  Beddington,  and  for  a  short  time  of  Ryde, 
who  retired  to  Beckenham,  and  at  the  age  of  ninety  departed 
this  life. 

The  estate  of  Barn  Elms  is  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of 
Hoare.  At  present  the  builder  has  not  broken  in  among 
the  grand  old  elm-trees  and  the  undulating  park  surface. 
He  cannot  be  kept  out  long,  and  it  would  do  the  big  estate 
good  to  lop  off  some  of  its  outer  roadside  portions,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  Croydon-road  half-way  to  Wickham. 
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The  connection  of  these  families  with  Barn  Elms  and 
Beckenham,  associated  as  they  are  with  Aclands  of  Devon- 
shire, are  recorded  in  the  mural  tablets  that  adorn  the  walls ; 
and  the  future  of  the  parish  retains,  and  appears  likely  to 
retain,  the  tradition,  although  Mr.  Hoare  has  for  some  years 
had  a  private  chapel  at  the  mansion  open  to  the  public. 

In  the  opposite  transept  are  deposited  the  several  tenants 
of  Langley  Park,  the  Styles,  Randolphs,  Burrells,  and  Good- 
harts  dating  from  Nicholas,  who  obtained  King  James  I.'s 
blessing  on  his  shoulder,  and  held  court  office  under  the  first 
Charles.  Styles'  tablet  bids  us  to  know  that  this  piece  of 
the  church  belongs  to  him ;  but  it  went  with  the  title-deeds 
of  his  estate  for  all  that.  His  sons  rest  there,  followed  by 
the  Randolphs,  who  bought  the  estate. 

Then  follow  the  Burrells,  of  good  reputation,  unforgotten ; 
and  lastly  the  Goodharts,  a  name  renowned  for  charity  and 
mercantile  ability.  Two  old  brasses,  one  on  the  aisle  pave- 
ment, 1617,  and  the  other  in  the  chancel,  1548,  the  last  a  very 
fine  one,  and  many  marble  tablets  not  to  our  purpose,  make 
up  the  ulterior  specialties  of  the  church,  except  that  the  last 
change  of  rectorship  has  transformed  the  chancel  by  the  ad- 
mission of  seven  small  candlesticks,  two  large  ones,  and  a 
brass  cross  by  the  lectern ;  and  the  old  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Ten  Commandments  are  covered  up. 

The  old — O,  so  old  t — yew-trees  that  form  the  avenue  from 
the  little  gate  to  the  church-porch  talk  of  the  dead  centuries 
by  their  solemn  gravity  and  shaded  stillness,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  even  an  ultra-Evangelical  to  refuse  the  request 
affixed  to  the  sustaining  column  of  the  nave — that  all  who 
enter  as  visitors  (for  the  church  is  always  open)  will  not 
leave  without  a  prayer  for  those  who  minister  and  for  those 
who  worship  there. 
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That  change  of  rectorship  brought  about  another  change, 
which  in  its  torn  has  done  good.  The  Cator  family  haye  the 
manor  and  presentation,  and  the  living  had  been  kept  'warm' 
by  an  arrangement  that  ended  by  somebody's  majority,  which 
somebody  set  aside  the  Legh  Richmond  or  Simeon  mode  of 
worship,  and  took  to  plain  song  and  the  ornaments  above 
named.  The  church  had  long  been  overcrowded  and  utterly 
inadequate  in  regard  of  space  for  the  necessities  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

A  piece  of  what  was  practically  waste  land  had  been  marked 
out  for  cottage  property,  and  the  Evangelical  section  having 
lost  dominion  at  the  church  of  St.  George — the  parish  church, 
which  the  new  regime  designate  SS.  George  and  Mary — 
collected  means  for  building  Christ  Church,  and  also  excel- 
lent schools,  which  work  they  set  about  and  accomplished  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  in  the  midst  of  these  new  cottages 
with  a  frontage  to  the  old  street.  Eyes  never  saw  so  plain 
a  church.  Literally  there  is  not  a  bit  of  ornament,  either 
in  window,  door,  or  latch.  Stained  or  figured  glass  is  con- 
spicuously absent,  nor  is  there  the  least  imitation  of  the 
antique.  But  it  is  a  good  church  notwithstanding ;  and  the 
schools  are  bright  and  effective.  Severity  is  the  style,  but 
heartiness  is  the  characteristic. 

Beckenham  is  like  a  mother  country  surrounded  with 
colonies,  which  have  something  in  common,  but  are  in  almost 
every  particular  different.  The  difference  is  sufficient  to 
classify  the  residences,  if  not  the  inhabitants.  Each  has  its 
church  and  associations;  bat  all  join  in  those  general  objects 
that  demand  local  unity  because  affecting  the  entire  parish. 

New  Beckenham  is  that  land  between  Southend  and  Cat- 
ford  Bridge,  Lewisham,  and  Old  Beekenham  and  Bromley — 
the  north  part  of  the  parish.    It  is  an  elevated  plateau  facing 
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the  Crystal  Palace,  the  terrace  of  which  is  the  distance  level, 
and  in  covered  with,  first-class  detached  villas  and  mansions, 
not  one  of  which,  can  be  north  less  than  1201.,  and  thence  to 
400L  and  more  rental.  In  the  centre  is  St.  Paul's  Church, 
taring  a  spire  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  the  parent  church. 
The  services  are  on  the  Evangelical  model,  but  with  a  tend- 
ency towards  cathedral  style. 

'Sew  Beckenham  will  soon  be  in  direct  connection  with 
Bromley  by  a  new  road,  from  the  Avenue-road  there  to  the 
foot  of  Bromley  Hill  in  Beokenham-lane,  close  by  Colonel 
Long's  estate. 

The  atmosphere  is  singularly  refreshing  in  this  district, 
protected  as  it  is  from  the  long  range  of  bleak  winds  by  the 
hills  of  Brockley,  Sydenham,  Norwood,  Shirley,  and  Bromley, 
bat  sufficiently  high  to  be  clear  and  open  to  every  current. 
This  climatic  consideration  will  doubtless  have  due  weight 
with  many  people. 

Beckenham  House  is  a  fine  estate  near  this.  It  is  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  A.  Cator,  Esq. ;  but  he  is 
non-resident,  abiding  chiefly  at  his  Norfolk  estate.  The 
park  affords  a  fine  view  of  Bromley  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  itself  is  specially  attractive  as  a  specimen  of  landscape 
scenery. 

Between  this  and  outside  of  Beckenham  is  the  new  dis- 
trict of  St.  Barnabas,  on  the  Bromley-road,  and  extending  to 
Shortlands.  This  is  growing  into  a  mixed  district  as  regards 
residences,  rents  being  from  502.  to  1001.  and  2001.,  and  a 
few  large  places  at  5002.  The  builder  is  at  work  here,  and 
there  is  considerable  elasticity  in  the  plans  to  enable  pur- 
chasers or  tenants  to  exercise  their  own  tastes.  This  is  not 
level  ground,  but  the  opposite,  and  when  completely  occupied 
be  indeed  fancy  property  from  that  circumstance.    In 
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addition  to  the  Iron  Church,  there  has  been  erected  on  the 
Bromley-road  a  fine  building  for  the  Congregational  denomi- 
nation, of  which  body  there  are  several  wealthy  members  within 
a  convenient  distance.  The  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas  is 
now  entirely  subscribed  for ;  and  as  Mr.  Hoare  is  one  of  the 
promoters  it  is  presumed  that  his  private  chapel  will  be  no 
longer  at  the  public  service,  and  that  the  slightly  ornate 
usage  will  be  adopted  in  the  new  edifice. 

The  walks  in  these  parts  of  Beckenham  are  delightful. 
One  would  scarcely  find  anything  more  charming,  whether 
from  New  Beckenham  towards  Lewisham  and  Greenwich,  or 
to  Bromley,  or  from  Beckenham  to  Bromley  and  to  Wick- 
ham.  Three  to  four  miles  take  in  an  enchanting  variety ; 
and  if  the  pedestrian  is  inclined  to  go  farther,  it  is  no  great 
distance  to  Hayes  Common,  Eeston,  and  Knookholt,  all  of 
which  places  command  magnificent  prospects  at  a  small  toil. 

From  Beckenham  in  the  direction  of  Croydon  another  at- 
tack on  the  primitive  forest  has  commenced  by  breaking 
into  the  Rectory  and  Beckenham  House  Estates. 

The  roads  are  made ;  and  what  villas  are  built  are  occu- 
pied. These  are  at  present  about  forty ;  each  plot  has  a 
sixty-feet  frontage,  and  detaohed  residences  only  are  per- 
mitted. On  the  latter  estate  there  is  an  advantage  seldom 
considered.  The  ground  is  cleared  of  trees  only  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  erection  of  the  house ;  and  the  tall  trees  of  thirty 
to  fifty  years9  growth  are  left  standing  to  give  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion and  settledness  common  to  the  English  idea  of  a  country 
home. 

Leaving  this,  and  taking  the  road  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
another  very  different  class  of  property  is  reached,  which  will 
by  and  by  make  an  independent  district.  The  Birkbeck 
Building  Society  have  laid  out  land  for  800  houses,  and 
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haye  made  roads.  These  freeholds  are  only  4(M.  each ;  and 
upon  them  can  be  placed  comfortable  cottages,  with  long 
strips  of  garden  sufficient  for  common  wants.  At  first  these 
hang  on  hand ;  bat  they  are  now  '  going/  What  are  let 
fetch  from  201.  to  802.  a  year ;  bat  probably  half  of  them  will 
be  occupied  by  owners  when  the  change  of  trade  removes 
the  universal  pressure  from  the  artisan  and  London  clerk 
class.  Here,  too,  is  a  temporary  iron  church,  aiming  at  High 
Church  ceremonial;  the  congregation  is  small  at  present, 
and  collected  chiefly  from  its  sympathisers  in  Penge. 

To  complete  the  circle  there  are  two  other  colonies,  one  of 
which  bids  fair  to  be  in  its  way  a  model  one.  It  is  called  the 
Alexandra  district,  and  is  composed  of  the  land  immediately 
adjoining  Penge  Station  of  the  London  and  Chatham  Bail- 
way  ;  and  the  new  extension  of  Sydenham  just  commenced. 

The  School  Board  has  its  Beokenham  branch  here; 
and  there  has  recently  been  erected  a  first-rate  room,  well  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening  recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  supplied 
with  newspapers,  magazines,  a  library,  and  during  the  winter 
weekly  gatherings,  such  as  lectures  and  entertainments.  An 
excellent  horticultural  society,  and  other  institutions  for 
mutual  help,  are  in  good  working  order ;  and  there  is  just 
completed  a  new  church,  Holy  Trinity,  having  a  cathedral 
service,  surpliced  choir,  &c,  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Daukes  by  B.  Peak,  Esq.,  the 
patron  who  built  and  endowed  the  edifice.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  social  development  of  this  little 
district  has  been  the  work  of  the  people  themselves,  who, 
as  part  of  a  London  institution,  built  the  first  batch  of 
houses,  and  let  them  at  7s.  6d.  a  week,  semi-detached, 
drains  outside,  and  gardens  on  three  sides.  These  efforts  had 
the  special  interest  of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Hood,  and  were  the 
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foundation  of  the  colony,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  model  to 
many  other  parishes.  C.  W.  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  West 
Kent,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  patrons  in 
the  societies  attached  thereto,  and  he  is  supported  by  many 
of  his  neighbours. 

Finally,  there  is  Elmer's  End,  or,  as  old  maps  have  it,  Elm 
End.  It  is  outlying  the  Barn  Elms  Estate  (Mr.  Hoare's), 
and  adjoins  Eden  Park,  so  called  from  the  family  name  well 
known  in  colonial  and  parliamentary  circles,  and  also  in 
authorship,  specially  in  reference  to  India,  for  it  was  the 
family  residence  of  the  Lord  Auckland  before  referred  to. 

This  is  a  hamlet  of  Beckenham,  but  is  growing  out  of 
the  rough  cottage  state  of  existence  into  suburban  rank. 
Several  residences,  between  452.  and  1002.,  have  been  built ; 
and  land  is  available  for  more.  On  the  Croydon-road  a  new 
church,  named  St.  James's,  is  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elmer's  End  and  the  residents 
of  the  new  property  as  it  is  completed*  Contiguous  to  the 
church  are  schools,  all  built  in  red  brick.  The  site  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  inheritor  of  much  land  at 
Sydenham,  Southend,  and  Beckenham. 

The  poor  of  Beckenham,  what  there  aire,  are  indeed  well 
taken  care  of.  Charities  dating  from  James  I.  bring  in  a  good 
revenue ;  and  the  proprietors  are  generous.  The  parish  has 
been  a  distinguished  centre  for  Evangelical  enterprise  when 
the  Church  was  elsewhere  asleep;  and  the  good  fruit  is  seen. 
If  the  other  revival  in  the  Church — that  of  sacerdotalism — has 
rushed  in,  and  is  claiming  to  share  in  the  labour,  it  is  not 
ours  to  do  otherwise  than  be  thankful  that  the  diversity  of 
gifts  and  tastes,  even  when  exhibited  in  connection  with 
religion,  finds  exercise  in  doing  good  to  others,  and  in  keep- 
ing  alive  the  fire  of  love  to  God  as  well  as  the  care  for  man. 
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Beckenham  was  one  of  the  first  parishes  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  a  Cottage  Hospital.  We  have  known  this  admir- 
able institution  more  than  ten  years,  and  can  testify  to  that 
beneficent  method  of  relieving  the  afflicted  in  seasons  that 
severely  test  the  resources  of  humble  domestic  life.  The  in- 
valid is  taken  in,  cared  for  by  qualified  nurses,  and,  when 
recovered,  sent  home,  all  without  charge,  except  where  the 
recipient  has  the  means  and  the  gratitude  to  make  any  ac- 
knowledgment. Such  institutions  are  of  incalculable  value 
in  outlying  places.  They  are  the  supplement  of  hospitals, 
and  claim  the  support  of  all  who  feel,  as  they  should,  the 
obligation  of  caring  for  their  neighbours. 

Beckenham  is  a  good  place  to  live  in ;  the  soil  is  a  light 
loamy  one  ;  the  water  is  from  the  celebrated  West  Kent 
Works ;  and  the  parish  arrangements  are  carried  on  as  easily 
as  such  affairs  can  be. 
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The  contrast  of  the  present  and  the  past  in  the  topographical 
condition  of  the  suburbs  of  London  is  at  its  strongest  in 
reference  to  these  places.  A  few  scattered  houses,  in  1748, 
fronted  the  line  from  Mile  End  to  Bow,  and  thence  to  Strat- 
ford ;  perhaps  about  twenty  more  occupied  the  ground  be- 
tween Bow  and  Old  Ford  ;  and  all  the  land  between  Stratford 
and  Homerton,  then  called  Bow  Marsh,  and  part  of  Hackney 
Marsh,  had  frothing  whatever  upon  it  as  far  as  to  Bethnal 
Green.  And  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Essex-road — 
Stepney,  Poplar,  were  of  less  importance  than  Bromley-le- 
Bow ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lea,  Stratford  and  Abbey 
Marshes  occupied  all  the  area  to  Stratford,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  West  Ham  and  its  Abbey.  Look  at  the  place  now. 
From  Mile  End  on  the  south  side  is  Stepney  Green,  and  the 
whole  Limehouse  region  out  to  Canning  Town  and  the  gas- 
works; this  is  covered,  up  to  West  Ham,  with  manifestations 
of  human  industry,  and  '  works9  past  all  recording.  Leather- 
works,  print-works,  oil-works,  oilcake-works,  tar-works,  ink- 
works,  paper-works,  lime-works,  brick-works,  tanning-works, 
chemical-works,  flour-mills,  lamp-factories,  lampblack -works, 
naphtha-works,  malt-houses,  soap-works,  dye-works,  tar-  and 
turpentine-works,  distillery-works,  match-factories,  spinning- 
mills,  printing-ink-works,  leather-cloth-works,  and  many 
others ;  with,  in  addition,  and  in  spite  of  all,  market-gardens ; 
and  surely  it  is  a  reason  for  all  to  be  thankful  that  the  miser- 
able swamp  has  now  bec:r?e,  not  only  the  home  of  all  these 
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industries,  but,  in  addition!  contains  a  thriving  population  of 
100,000  human  beings. 

Beside  all  these,  the  railway  concentration  must  be 
noticed*  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend,  the  North  Lon- 
don, the  Great  Eastern,  in  several  forms,  traverse  the  district 
in  ways  that  cannot  be  described  as  bisecting.  The  water 
and  the  railway,  in  a  flat  district  contiguous  to  the  Thames, 
have  each  something  to  assert  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
would  inquire :  By  what  agency  has  this  place  been  built, 
and  these  changes  brought  about  ?  The  energy  of  the  Eng- 
lish character  is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  from  the  flat 
waste  and  poisonous  aguish  district  a  city  has  been  created, 
not  only  of  workshops  and  factories,  but  of  fine  dwellings. 

Bow  and  Stratford  have  not  the  reputation  once  their  pos- 
session ;  when  Elizabeth  would  have  English  porcelain  manu- 
factured, and  her  successors  maintained  the  fame  of  these  as 
at  least  equal  to  the  rival — Chelsea.  The  two  suburbs  entered 
on  the  contest  at  one  time,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
much  divided.  The  goods  are  much  alike,  often  embossed, 
and  of  quaint  devices ;  there  seems  to  have  been  a  laboured 
imitation  of  the  Chinese  art  in  the  departments  chiefly  of  tea 
and  dessert  sets.  Horace  Walpole's  Catalogue  has  'black 
and  white  tea-cups  and  saucers  from  Bow/  which  were 
painted  by  the  most  eminent  artists,  especially  one  Frye, 
who  is  said  not  only  to  be  the  first  of  that  kind  of  painters, 
but  the  introducer  of  making  English  porcelain  from  what  we 
commonly  call  china  clay — a  remarkable  material  of  nature — 
which  to  many  landowners  has  proved  a  more  precious 
possession  than  either  coal  or  iron.  Frye  spent  fifteen 
years  in  bringing  his  work  at  Bow  to  perfection;  and 
ruined  his  health  by  the  labour.  Obliged  to  go  back  to 
Wales  to  recover  life,  he  abandoned  the  factory;  and  when 
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he  returned  followed  his  old  occupation  of  painter  and 
engraver;  but  died  of  decline  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
There  is  a  bowl  in  the  British  Museum  *  made  at  the  Bow 
China  Manufactory,  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex/  exquisitely  painted  in  Japan  style,  with  the  cypher 
of  Craft  the  painter.  He  was  almost  the  last  of  those  who 
worked  at  the  place,  which  was  for  many  years  carried,  on 
by  Messrs.  Crowther  &  Weatherby — employing  800  people 
there.  Bacon,  the  eminent  sculptor,  when  a  boy,  worked  at 
painting  dishes  and  plates  to  make  money  for  his  parents' 
support ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  the  Bow  factories.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  of  design  from  Bow  was  caught  up  at 
Chelsea  and  Derby,  for  the  place  in  its  factory  business  had 
nothing  but  artists  as  manipulators,  and  very  jealous  rivals 
everywhere. 

Bow  and  Stratford  in  1845  did  not  contain  more  than 
9000  inhabitants,  and  now  there  are  more  than  100,000. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  growth  in  every  way.  The  Lefevre  family 
have  acquired  all  their  wealth  from  a  marriage  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances with  holders  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  worthless 
heritage,  and  they  have,  in  our  time,  done  good  service  in 
Parliament;  they  could  not  but  for  Bow;  and  the  process 
was  not  within  their  skill,  but  arose  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  place,  and  the  amazing  effect  of  the  contiguity  of  rail- 
ways and  docks  and  facilities  for  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile communication,  which  the  locality  possessed  thereby. 
Originally  a  huge  swamp,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
river  Lea  into  a  little  order,  but  it  has  never  been  active 
enough  to  be  a  useful  river ;  and,  unfortunately,  has  been  a 
drain.  Modern  science  and  engineering  have  brought  it  into 
order,  and  although  the  great  drainage  works  of  London  pass 
through  its  heart,  its  atmosphere  is  of  the  purest ;  and  as 
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the  soil  is  gravelly,  it  has  a  natural  filter  for  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  poisonous  air.  It  is  one  of  the  most  healthy 
places  round  London. 

From  1846  to  1855  the  growth  has  been  prodigkras ;  and 
the  rate  of  increase  has  not  stayed  in  its  proportions  since 
that  time.  The  district  wants  to  hare  a  separate  representa- 
tion under  the  title  of  West  Ham,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
appealed  to  the  Ministry  to  give  one  of  the  vacant  seats  to 
than ;  they  will  not  get  it ;  but  the  fact  is  evidence  of  stu- 
pendous development.  Stratford  alone  had,  in  1841,  under 
5000  people ;  and  now  that  ward  in  the  West  Ham  district 
contains  80,000  inhabitants.  It  is  really  a  counter-part  to 
the  growth  of  some  Northern  towns;  or  rather,  like  the 
amaaing  aggregations  in  America ;  besides  which  it  is  going 
on,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole  of  the  land  between 
Edmonton,  by  Woodford  and  Wanstead,  down  to  Stratford 
and  Poplar,  make  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  English 
local  life,  and  a  unity  more  like  a  county  than  a  borough. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  particulars  of  Bow  and  Stratford ; 
first,  as  to  the  provision  for  religious  observance.  The 
work  of  the  clergy  is  abundant ;  and  the  reward  is  less  than 
the  average. 

Bow  rectory  is  worth  800L  a  year ;  and  so  is  St.  Stephen's 
at  Old  Ford ;  the  former  has  a  population  of  6000,  and  the 
other  20,000 ;  and  at  Victoria  Park,  with  its  8000  people,  the 
firing  is  worth  about  250Z. ;  St.  Paul's  is  another  church, 
that  is  more  of  a  Chapel  of  Ease.  St.  Paul's,  Stratford,  is 
a  modern  church  for  8780  population,  and  yielding  an  income 
of  5202. ;  the  vicarage  (St.  John),  with  its  charge  of  12,000 
people,  does  not  give  more  than  4001.  a  year ;  other  churches, 
like  Christ's,  on  the  Marshes,  and  the  not-distant  three  or 
four  at  Plaistow,  testify  to  the  zeal  of  the  Church  in  expand- 
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ing  its  agencies  wherever  there  is  the  least  hope  of  doing 
good.  The  same  can  truly  he  said  of  the  '  other  denomina- 
tions ;'  all  are  in  the  most  active  condition,  and  there  is  no 
rival  that  can  excel  this  district  in  its  vigorous  observance 
and  sympathy  concerning  the  claims  and  charities  and 
pleasures  usually  associated  with  the  existence  of  a  healthy 
Christianity. 

If  one  turns  from  this  to  another  manifestation  of  life,  it 
is  to  show  that  the  most  distinguished  singers,  reciters, 
lecturers,  and  speakers,  can  be  always  sure  of  a  large  and 
intelligent  audience,  when  they  undertake  to  render  their 
services  in  that  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  distinction  in 
being  accepted  at  Bow,  which  public  entertainers  know  very 
well ;  and  it  is  no  barren  distinction :  the  people  pay  for  their 
pleasures  most  liberally,  and  are  good  judges  of  what  is 
offered  them.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  whole  district 
is  full  of  the  energy  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  life ; 
and  that  habit  must  have  its  relief  in  the  combined  recrea- 
tions of  religion  and  pleasure,  and  in  the  culture  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Managers,  capitalists,  foremen,  and 
their  bright  families,  with  an  artisan  community  close  at 
hand  of  the  same  nature,  make  up  a  city ;  and  there  is  no 
cause  to  wonder  that  such  an  aggregation  desires  to  have  an 
individual  voice  in  the  Legislature,  as  it  has  a  distinctive 
existence  in  the  world. 

Locally  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Bow,  Stratford-Ie- 
Bow,  Stratford,  and  Bromley-le-Bow,  and  socially  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  the  parish  of  Wanstead  is  not  intimately  con- 
nected. As  one  crosses  Bow  Bridge,  originally  built  in 
1100  a.d.,  and  passes  along  the  Essex  road,  then  known  as 
Queen  Matilda's  Causeway,  the  whole  place  has,  within  ten 
years,  undergone  marvellous  change.     The  West  Ham  Abbey 
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print-works,  Indiarnbber- works,  Abbey  Bleaching  and  Chemi- 
cal-works, and  other  factories  occupy  the  site  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  and  the  Abbey  Grange,  and  where  Manor-road  and 
Abbey-road  meet  was  the  Abbey  Gate ;  bat  apart  from  those 
ancient  contrasts,  the  modern  are  more  surprising.  Oat  of 
the  Stratford-road,  on  either  hand,  but  more  especially  on  the 
north-west.  Take  the  sonth-east  first,  and  where  the  great 
sewer  crosses  the  road  there  has  grown  up  Livingstone-  and 
Stanley-roads,  with  some  hundred  or  two  of  20Z.  houses,  and 
on  the  other  side  towards  Stratford,  Warton,  Carpenter, 
Bosher,  Left  Blyth,  and  several  branch  roads,  all  of  them 
feeling  their  way  across  to  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest  at 
Wanstead. 

But  when  Stratford  is  entered,  another  phase  of  life  is 
manifest.  It  is  not  charming,  but  it  is  active,  and  it  leads  to 
what  is  very  comfortable.  Stratford  New  Town  is  the  creation 
of  the  railway  junction,  and  the  works  connected  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  is  a  thriving  place  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  and  not  rough  in  its  manners;  but  beyond, 
towards  Leyton,  the  disappearance  of  the  nursery,  near  to 
Ghandos-  and  Chobham-roads  to  make  others  like  them  up  to 
Mill-lane,  which  is  properly  Cut-throat-lane,  where  the 
parishes  meet,  make  Stratford  a  part  of  Epping  Forest,  by 
providing  in  those  outskirts  residences  for  the  managers  and 
proprietors,  whose  business  is  nearer  London  and  yet  only 
two  miles  from  it  localisation. 

At  Maryland  Point,  which  is  upon  the  highway  before 
mentioned,  and  a  little  beyond  the  Broadway,  Stratford,  the 
Colchester  line  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  is  crossed ;  at 
the  north  side  of  the  line,  eastward  of  that  point,  is  a  part  of 
Stratford  New  Town,  and  the  long  remainder  Forest  Gate,  as 
far  as  to  Wanstead  Flats.     Public  institutions  abound,  and 
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so  do  builders  and  population,  concerning  which  latter  it  is 
difficult  to  specify  the  distinction  between  supply  and  demand. 
Perhaps  the  builder  may  be  said  to  go  fastest,  but  if  so  it  will 
be  only  for  a  year.  The  locality  is  exceedingly  convenient  in 
every  way. 

Before  referring  to  the  ancient  story,  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  tokens  of  vitality  that  are  manifested  by  the 
erection  of  schoolhouses :  Board  schools ;  National,  three  or 
four ;  British,  boys,  girls,  and  infants;  ragged  and  Catholic  are 
all  working  at  high  pressure ;  and  a  place  that  can  keep  three 
newspapers  alive  must  sorely  possess  trading  activity  and 
most  likely  intellectual  also. 

Bowbridge  is  the  old  name  of  the  district,  and  of  it 
Leland  writes,  '  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  L,  having  herself 
been  well  washed  in  the  water,  caused  two  bridges  to  be 
builded  in  a  place  one  mile  distant  from  Old  Ford,  of  the 
which  one  was  situated  over  Lee  at  the  head  of  the  town  of 
Stratford,  nowe  called  Bowe,  because  the  bridge  was  arched 
like  unto  a  bowe ;  a  rare  piece  of  work,  for  before  that  time 
the  like  had  never  been  seen  in  Englaqfi.  The  other  over 
the  little  brooke  commonly  called  Chanclse  Bridge  (Channel 
Sea  Bridge,  near  the  Broadway).  She  made  the  King's 
highway  of  gravel  between  the  two  bridges/  and  gave  manors, 
&c,  for  their  repair,  with  a  milL  The  Abbot  of  Stratford 
Marshes  acquired  the  manors,  did  not  repair  the  roads, 
charged  a  toll  for  wayfarers,  and  all  went  into  decay;  the 
land  belongs  now  to  people  who  do  not  repair  the  roads  or 
anything  else,  and  to  whom  the  kind  service  of  T^MiM*  is  a 
tale  that  is  told.  Formerly  the  parish  of  Stepney  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  area,  and  the  legends  belonging  to  it 
and  to  Old  Ford  are  deserving  of  a  separate  chronicle,  involving 
the  management  of  estates  and  charities,  which  of  course  is 
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not  within  our  province  to  discuss.  Of  residents  that  have 
von  honours  in  the  land  there  are  many  associated  with  Bow, 
or  rather  Stratford,  snch  as  Lord  Sheffield.  Orator  Henley, 
the  popular  and  wicked  preacher,  married  there;  but  the 
church  monuments  must  yield  what  is  desired  of  such  detail. 
Of  charities,  there  are  many  connected  with  hospitals,  Christ's 
and  St.  Thomas's,  besides  a  rich  estate  left  to  Egham  Hospital 
and  School,  founded  by  Mr.  Strode,  who  did  much  good,  and 
is  still  known  both  in  Surrey  and  Kent,  in  his  descendants 
and  property.  To  enumerate  the  minor  charities  would  only 
he  to  aggravate  sores  now  too  much  agitated.  There  was 
considerably  over  100Z.  a  year,  that  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  10O0Z.  a  year  now,  in  the  miscellaneous  gifts  of 
inhabitants  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  since  when  the 
stream  has  be^n  much  dried  everywhere  for  many  reasons,  but 
to  the  public  loss. 

Locomotion  is  of  the  freest,  rents  of  the  lowest,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  one  of  the  best  of  the  suburbs  of  London. 
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Of  great  width  and  regularity,  bordered  on  each  side  with 
substantial  houses,  most  of  which  have  spacious  well-wooded 
gardens  in  front,  the  Brixton-road  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  a 
modern  suburban  thoroughfare  as  can  well  be  met  with. 
Brixton  is  a  creation  of  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  it  is  equally  a  tribute  to  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the 
goodness  of  the  builders9  materials  that  the  majority  of  the 
older  houses  in  the  main  road  appear  so  fresh. 

Thoroughly  rural  indeed  must  have  been  the  aspect  of 
this  pleasant  suburb  before  London  began  to  extend  its 
borders  with  such  rapidity  as  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  witnessed,  and  even  now  the  large  number  of  old  trees 
give  to  it  a  delightfully  leafy  appearance. 

It  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  this,  and  also  to  the  absence  of 
any  drawback  in  the  way  of  '  back  slums,9  that  the  wealthy 
tradesman,  both  in  and  out  of  business,  has  selected  Brixton 
as  his  '  quarter.9  It  is  too  regular  in  its  architecture,  too 
new  in  its  associations,  to  suit  the  artist,  but  this  very  regu- 
larity and  newness  have  charms  of  their  own  to  the  man  of 
business.  Brixton,  indeed,  is  best  described  by  a  word  now 
somewhat  out  of  date,  but  a  good  expressive  word  in  its 
original  signification— it  is  '  genteel.9 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Brixton-road,  extending,  say, 
from  its  commencement  at  the  Horns  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
an  immense  neighbourhood  of  a  somewhat  mixed  character 
has  of  late  years  sprung  up.    The  oldest  portion  is  that 
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bounded  by  the  Camberwell  New-road  on  the  north  and  the 
main  road  on  the  west.  To  this  part  has  been  given  the 
name  of  North  Brixton,  and  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
streets  now  reaching  almost  to  Camberwell,  as  the  only  in- 
tervening spot  of  open  ground,  known  as  Myatt's  Fields,  and 
once  famous  for  luscious  strawberries,  is  now  fast  disappearing. 

The  houses  are  of  moderate  size,  and  vary  in  rent  from 
281.  to  452.,  but  present  no  particularly  noteworthy  feature. 
Going  still  further  south,  as  far  as  the  White  Horse,  a  public- 
house  standing  some  distance  from  the  main  road,  and  with 
an  old-world  flavour  about  it  pleasant  to  the  traveller,  Lough- 
borough-road  commences, — an  important  thoroughfare  lead- 
ing up  to  a  crowded  colony,  designated  by  the  uneuphonious 
name  of  Loughborough  Junction. 

Never  has  a  place  been  so  metamorphosed  by  railway  in- 
fluence than  this  same  '  Loughborough  Junction/  Ten  years 
ago  the  Chatham  and  Dover  trains  did  not  condescend  to  stop 
here.  There  were  very  few  shops,  and  those  only  of  a  modest 
character;  not  a  house  intervened  between  Cold  Harbour- 
lane  and  Dulwich,  to  reach  which  it  was  a  pleasant  stroll  of 
about  two  miles  through  a  narrow  lane  bordered  by  poplars, 
and  still  known  as  Poplar-walk;  while  on  either  side  the 
railway  to  Heme  Hill  was  a  long  tract  of  land,  once  a  nursery- 
ground,  much  beloved  by  goldfinches  and  bullfinches,  a  fact 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the  birdcatchers,  who  used  to  find 
the  place  a  very  profitable  hunting-ground.  Now,  Lough- 
borough Junction  has  the  largest  traffic  of  any  of  the  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  stations,  and  no  station  in  London  has  a 
better  service  of  trains,  and  no  locality  better  accommodation 
in  shops.  All  the  land  as  for  as  Heme  Hill  has  been  laid 
out  in  streets,  and  how  many  houses  have  sprung  up  on  the 
various  plots  during  the  last  five  years  we  dare  not  say. 
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The  Milkwood  Estate,  on  the  left  of  the  main  line  to 
Heme  Hill,  was  the  first  to  be  built,  and  very  attractive 
and  neat-looking  are  the  majority  of  the  houses.  The  whole 
have  been  designed  to  suit  moderate  purses,  the  average  rent 
being  about  804.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  is  also  a 
number  of  small  houses  of  a  similar  character,  while  at  Heme 
Hill,  which  is  now  becoming  as  thickly  populated  as  Lough- 
borough, is  a  host  of  houses  also  mostly  of  a  small  size.  We 
are  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  among  the  labyrinth  of  houses 
— which,  by  the  way,  seem  to  let  even  before  the  paint  is  hard 
and  the  plaster  dry — are  a  good  many  which  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  speculative  builder,  and  like  Hodge's  razors 
have  been  made  to  'sell.'  The  intending  purchaser  will 
therefore  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  before  he  rashly  in- 
vests his  savings. 

Between  Loughborough  Junction  and  the  Brixton-road  is 
a  fine  series  of  streets  known  as  Angell  Town.  The  houses 
here  are  handsome  and  commodious,  and  with  large  gardens, 
and  as  a  whole  well  built.    The  rents  range  from  45J.  to  801. 

The  only  public  hall  of  any  importance  which  Brixton 
possesses  is  in  Angell  Town,  and  is  a  well-proportioned  room, 
wher*— for  Brixton  is  a  decidedly  musical  neighbourhood — 
some  exceedingly  good  concerts  are  frequently  given*  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  Brixton-road  towards  Brixton  Hill,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  fields  on  the  left  are  being  covered  with 
houses  of  a  high  class,  some  few  of  the  most  recent  being 
in  the  favourite  Queen  Anne  style.  The  peculiarity  of  these 
houses  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  garden-ground  is  in 
front,  the  houses  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  road. 
The  rents  average  at  least  100Z.  per  annum. 

The  Effra  Hall  Estate,  near  Brixton  Church,  is  also  a  very 
recent  formation,  and  contains  some  well-built  houses  of  from 
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4QLio  601.  rents.  Near  here  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago 
need  to  ran  the  Efira  River,  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
Surrey  hills,  and  received  the  drainage  of  a  large  tract  of 
land.  It  reached  the  Brixton-road  somewhere  near  where 
the  police-station  now  stands,  and  ran  down  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  road  to  Kennington  Church,  and  thence  made  its 
way  through  Vauxhatt  to  the  Thames.  Like  the  better- 
known  Fleet  riferf  it  has  now  been  degraded  into  a  sewer, 
and  has  vanished  from  mortal  ken,  making  its  presence  felt 
now  and  then  whenever  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  flood 
in  the  Brixtomoad  occurs* 

Not  the  least  pleasant  portion  of  the  environs  of  Brixton 
is  Tnlae  Hill.  Lower  Tnlse  HiU  commences  near  Brixton 
Church,  and  extends  to  Lower  Norwood.  Substantial,  and 
in  many  cases  picturesque,  villas,  with  delightful  gardens 
and  conservatories,  dot  each  side  of  the  road,  which  is 
thoroughly  rural  in  its  character.  The  rents  here  vary  from 
COL  to  160L,  and  in  some  cases  may  go  beyond  the  latter 
amount. 

Upper  Tube  Hill  is  on  the  left  of  Brixton  Hill,  and  here 
also  the  houses  are  somewhat  pretentious.  The  Bospell 
Park  Estate,  lying  between  Tnlse  Hill  and  Brixton  Hill,  is 
memorable  in  connection  with  the  gigantic  frauds  of  William 
Bospell;  and  as  an  example  of  the  increased  value  of  property 
in  this  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  estate, 
which  was  valued  at  40,0001.  in  1858,  is  now  worth  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Some  magnificent  houses  have 
here  been  built,  and  others  are  in  process  of  erection. 

Returning  once  more  to  Brixton  Church,  we  find  that 
Stockwell,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Brixton-road  and  north 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  is  becoming  as 
densely  populated  as  the  districts  in  the  direction  of  the 
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park.  Stockwell  Green,  oyer  which  there  was  a  lawsuit  some 
fonr  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  desiring  to  preserve  it  as  an 
open  space,  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  number  of 
shops  have  been  erected  on  its  site. 

There  were  not  long  ago  some  fine  old  mansions  in  Stock- 
well,  such  as  the  Priory,  the  Manor  House,  Stockwell  Hall, 
<fcc.,  but  these  have  given  place  to  modern  residences,  and 
the  old-fashioned  aspect  of  Stockwell  is  consequently  rapidly 
vanishing.  The  new  houses  are  of  a  good  class,  and  let  from 
402.  to  602.  per  annum,  while  some  very  fair  residences  may 
be  had  at  a  low  rent  if  the  trifling  drawback  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  be  no  objection. 

Acre-lane,  a  direct  road  between  Brixton  and  Glapham, 
is  also  in  a  transitive  state,  the  houses  built  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  being  overshadowed  by  the  houses  of  to-day.  In 
Glapham  Park — a  continuation  of  Acre-lane — the  houses  are 
spacious  and  substantial,  the  rents  varying  from  502.  to  1002., 
while  at  the  Glapham  end  may  be  seen  a  large  number  which 
do  not  average  more  than  282. 

As  a  whole,  Glapham  has  not  that  air  of  newness  which 
distinguishes  Brixton.  The  Common — one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  to  be  found  within  an  equal  distance  of  the 
heart  of  the  metropolis — has  fortunately  been  secured  for  ever 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  building  operations  are  confined 
to  those  estates  some  little  distance  from  the  main  road. 
Towards  Wandsworth  the  builder  has  been  busily  at  work, 
but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  a  poor  character.  Ferndale-road, 
connecting  Glapham  with  Brixton,  has  a  large  number  of 
houses  at  moderate  rents;  and  here  also  is  the  Surrey  Swim- 
ming  Baths,  a  handsome  building,  to  which  a  spacious  skat- 
ing-rink is  attached,  and  which  is  used  for  concerts  and 
entertainments  in  the  winter.     Skirting  the  Common  are 
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some  old  mansions,  built  at  the  time  when  Clapham  was 
more  noted  for  its  Evangelical  tone  than  it  is  now.  The  only 
new  ones  are  a  row  of  fine  houses  named  Altenburg-gardens. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Bail- 
way,  Brixton  and  Clapham  are  much  more  accessible  than 
they  were  formerly.  There  is  also  a  good  service  of  trams 
to  the  Borough,  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  and 
an  excellent  service  of  omnibuses  to  London  Bridge  and 
Begent-street.  The  omnibuses,  especially  the  morning  and 
evening  ones,  are  horsed  in  a  way  that  reminds  one  of  the 
old  coaching  days,  and  the  rattling  pace  at  which  some  of  the 
teams  travel  is  quite  contrary  to  the  ordinary  notion  of  a  'bus 
horse's  pace. 

In  regard  to  local  government,  Brixton  is  in  the  parish  of 
Lambeth,  while  Clapham  is  divided  between  Lambeth  and 
the  Wandsworth  District  Board.  Not  very  long  ago  there 
were  great  outcries  from  the  Brixton  residents,  especially 
those  residing  in  the  outlying  parts,  as  to  the  neglect  of  the 
vestry  in  respect  to  the  paving  of  the  roads.  This,  however, 
owing  to  the  borrowing  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
in  paving  works,  has  been  remedied,  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  inefficiency. 

The  rates  in  Brixton  were  recently  five  shillings  in  the 
pound,  while  those  at  Clapham  were  five  shillings  and  four- 
pence.  Clapham,  indeed,  appears  to  be  in  rather  an  un- 
fortunate position  as  regards  rating,  as  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  poor  and  metropolitan  rates  there  are  certain  local 
rates  which  add  considerably  to  the  taxpayer's  burden. 
Lambeth,  when  the  Metropolis  Local  Act  came  into  force, 
received  the  benefit  of  the  main  drainage  system  by  having 
its  sewers  constructed  by  the  Board,  whereas  Clapham  had 
its  own  sewers  commission,  and  this  was  still  in  force  when 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  was  formed.  Before  Clapham  could 
come  into  the  general  scheme  the  old  oommiflsion  had  to  be 
broken  up,  and  it  left  the  parish  a  legacy  in  the  shape  of 
debts  to  pay.  The  sewers-rate  in  Clapham  is  no  less  than 
sixpence  in  the  pound.  Bat  it  must  be  noted  that  any 
special  high  rating  is  sure  to  act  in  reducing  rentals. 

Of  late  a  marked  change  has  come  over  the  commercial 
aspect  of  Brixton  and  Clapham.  A  vast  number  of  new 
shops  have  been  opened,  old  ones  have  been  extended ;  so 
much  so  indeed  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brixton  Station, 
where  the  spacious  Bon  March6  has  been  erected,  and  Lough- 
borough Junction,  veritable  markets  have  sprung  up.  At 
Clapham,  both  in  the  High-street  and  skirting  the  Common, 
are  some  large  and  handsome  shops.  On  the  whole  we  do 
not  know  a  suburb  of  London  where  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  establishing  a  good  business  than  in  Brixton  or  Clapham, 
and  especially  in  the  first  named. 


BROMLEY  AND  BICKLEY. 

The  Chatham  and  Dover  Kailway  officials  have  made  this  title 
familiar  to  London  people  who  frequent  its  platforms.  Twenty 
years  ago  Bromley  was  practically  unknown  to  those  who 
favour  suburban  residences  and  have  not  the  wealth  required 
for  purchasing  great  estates ;  but  in  consequence  of  several 
favourable  circumstances,  and  especially  the  convenience  of 
railway  access,  the  village  has  obtained  a  first-class  rank  in 
the  surroundings  of  London. 

'Bromley/  says  old  Kilburne,  '  lieth  at  the  west  part  of 
the  county,  near  Surrey,  by  the  river  Eavensbourne,  about 
eight  miles  towards  the  south,  distant  from  London  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Sutton-Bromley,  hundred  of  Bromley  and  Beck- 
enham,  in  the  lathe  of  Sutton-at-Hone,  the  western  division 
of  the  county,  in  the  deanery  of  Dartford  and  diocese  of 
Bocbester,  and  the  church  is  called  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.' 
Hero  is  a  market  on  the  Thursday,  and  two  yearly  fairs,  the 
one  on  the  day  of  St.  Blaise  and  the  other  on  the  day  of 
St.  James,  which,  by  the  alterations  of  the  calendar,  now  fall 
on  the  14th  of  February  and  the  5th  of  August. 

Bromley  derives  its  name  from  the  old  Saxon  compound 
from  Brom-leag,  signifying  a  field  or  pasture  where  the 
broom  grows.  This  word  leag  is  the  same  as  ley,  which  is 
found  everywhere,  and  specially  in  the  fancy  names  attached 
to  modern  '  villas.'  It  boasted  an  ecclesiastical  position  up 
to  1845,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.    The  palace  was  sold  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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missioners  to  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  whose  monolith  is  con- 
spicuous in  Bromley  churchyard,  and  who  effected  many 
improvements  in  the  village  or  town,  notably  in  erecting  the 
market-house  in  the  square,  and  in  ceding  recreation-ground 
for  public  service. 

The  place  gained  by  losing  the  bishop,  whose,  residence 
was  removed  to  the  dull  park  of  Danbury  in  Essex.  This 
episcopal  property  is  of  great  antiquity.  Ethelbert,  King  of 
Kent,  gave  in  740  to  Bishop  Eardulph  and  the  church  of 
Rochester  six  sulings  of  land  in  Bromley,  whioh  was  en- 
hanced by  King  Edgar,  '  on  behalf  of  St.  Andrew  for  the 
church  of  Rochester,  by  certain  land,  tenhides,  called  by 
Kentish  men  Bathings.' 

Edgar's  son,  Ethelred,  quarrelled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  in  987  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  see,  and 
gave  them  to  his  minister  as  ten  plow-lands.  This  offended 
the  Church,  and  the  monarch  was  brought  to  contrition ;  he 
restored  to  the  Church  six  lands  with  woods  in  the  weald, 
and  this  was  added  to  by  Biotrick  in  984,  on  behalf  of  Alstan, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  After  the  Conquest,  Odo,  the 
king's  half-brother,  seized  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
at  Bromley ;  but  he  too  had  to  make  a  humiliating  transfer 
in  favour  of  Archbishop  Lanfrano,  at  Penenden  Heath.  The 
archbishop  gave  them  to  the  king,  and  the  king  gave  them 
to  the  Church. 

In  the  catalogue  mention  is  made  of  the  mill,  charged  at 
four  shillings,  which  has  found  better  customers  since.  It 
is  that  of  the  waterworks  at  Shortlands,  and  two  acres  of 
meadow-land  were  given  in*.  These  meadows  are  now  offered 
for  sale  as  building  plots;  and  close  by,  several  houses  of 
about  801.  or  40Z.  annual  value  have  recently  been  built. 
Above  is  the  fine  wood;   and  the  whole  property  was  in 
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Edward  the  Confessor's  time  valued  at  12/.  10s.,  and  now 
may  be  moderately  estimated  at  120,0007. 

It  was  eastward  of  the  high-road  from  London  that  Grn- 
dolph,  the  Conqueror's  architect,  erected  the  first  palace,  a 
very  mean  bnilding,  that  had  to  be  replaced  by  another  in 
1184.  The  history  is  curious,  but  not  creditable.  We  do 
not  know  the  methods  pursued  in  valuing  these  possessions 
and  inheritances  concerning  kings  and  bishops,  but  it  seems 
the  king  affixed  his  price  for  taxation  purposes,  and  then  the 
Church  would  appeal,  demanding  a  jury,  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  who  should  assess.  Intrigue  ensued ;  and  in  this 
case  we  read  that  in  1255  this  sworn  jury  declared  that  the 
manor  of  Bromley  was  not  worth  more  than  23L  a  year,  and 
from  that  91.  must  be  deducted  for  repairs.  A  few  years 
after  it  was  valued  by  Meopham,  the  sacrist ;  he  sent  it  up 
40  per  cent. 

These  ridiculous  estimates  brought  trouble  on  trouble. 
People  began  to  question  whether  honesty  directed  the  king 
or  the  Church ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  the  Church  had  the 
chief  blame,  as  extortionate  and  unjust  to  king  and  people. 
A  contest  arose  between  England  and  Rome  concerning  the 
abuses  as  to  lands  and  manors,  and  the  triangular  duel  of 
king,  Pope,  and  bishop  occupied  very  many  years,  until  the 
bishop  in  1S20  was  obliged  to  sell  Bromley  Wood  to  raise 
money  to  carry  on  the  proceedings.  For  that  part  he  re- 
ceived 4000Z.  The  Church  held  Bromley  fast  after  that.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  bishop  obtained  the  confirmation 
to  himself  of  all  the  manorial  rights  of  Bromley,  with  its 
charters  and  liberties,  soothing  the  people  by  obtaining  the 
chartered  markets  already  named. 

Cromwell  had  an  especial  care  for  the  surroundings  of 
London,  and  not  without  cause.    They  were  scandalously 
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administered,  and  the  common  people  declaimed,  who  oared 
not  for  the  civil-war  party  of  either  side.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
describes  in  Woodstock  the  advantage  taken  by  some  of  the 
Puritan  leaders,  such  as  Harrison,  who  managed  to  get  hold 
of  Norwood,  and  Brereton  a  part  of  Croydon.  This  manor 
of  Bromley  was  seized,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  Augustine  Skinner, 
at  the  valuation  of  his  party,  for  56651.  11*.  lid.  It  was 
restored  to  the  see  of  Rochester  when  Charles  came  back, 
and  given  to  Warner,  the  former  bishop,  whose  name  is  eter- 
nally united  to  Bromley  by  his  charity  and  wisdom. 

Sprat  subsequently  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  the  chapel. 
Atterbury  dwelt  there,  and  entertained  Pope  and  Addison  at 
the  palace ;  Wilcox  added  to  the  buildings ;  and  in  1774  Dr. 
Thomas  took  the  palace  down,  and  erected  the  mean*  brick  man- 
sion now  standing,  which  became  in  1845  the  property  of  Coles 
Child,  whose  widow  resides  there  now.  In  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  palace  is  St.  Blaize's  well,  a  relic  of  dark  days. 
Among  superstitions,  this  of  pilgrimages  to  Wells  for  heal- 
ing purposes  is  the  commonest.  St.  Blaize  had  plenty  of 
customers,  and  gave  certain  penances  to  those  who  visited 
here  at  Whitsuntide.  The  gifts  amounted  to  a  large  sum, 
and  an  oratory  was  erected. 

The  Reformation  ruined  the  popular  credence  ;  and  this 
superstition,  like  many  such  inventions,  fell  into  desuetude. 
All  trace  passed  from  the  unchronicled  neighbourhood  with  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Church,  until  modern  quackery  revived  the 
faith  in  wells  in  the  middle  of  the  past  century.  It  was  but 
a  common  chalybeate ;  but  the  reigning  bishop  rebuilt  the 
well  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity  at  a  small  distance  eastward  of 
the  palace,  and  revived  its  popularity  without  entailing  the 
old  superstition.  Bishop  Warner  did  not  begin  this  revival. 
His  way  of  doing  good  took  a  practical  form. 
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On  his  restoration  to  office  after  the  troubles  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 'he  thought  he  could  not  better  express  his 
gratitude  to  God  than  by  derating  to  charitable  uses  the 
wealth  he  had  acquired  from  his  temporal  estates  and  the 
restitution  of  his  ecclesiastical  preferments.'  He  was  the  son 
of  Herman  Warner,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  was  born  1585. 
He  went  to  Oxford  at  fourteen,  took  his  B.A.  in  1602,  M.A. 
1605,  with  fellowship,  which  he  resigned  in  1610,  and  became 
governor  of  Sion  College,  and  chaplain  to-  King  Charles  I., 
whom  he  attended  at  his  Scotch  coronation,  and  was  by  him 
collated  to  the  deanery  of  Lichfield. 

In  16S7  he  became  Bishop  of  Rochester,  but  resigned  all 
bis  other  appointments,  although  the  diocese  was  a  poor  one. 
Faithful  to  the  king,  he  advanced  him  money  to  repel  the 
Scotch  invasion,  opposed  the  pramunire  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  asserted  the  right  of  bishops  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. His  active  energy  exposed  him  to  impeachment  with 
twelve  bishops.  After  the  death  of  Charles  he  refused  to 
pay  any  tax  or  loan  to  Parliament ;  his  estates  were  seques- 
trated ;  -and  he  was  obliged  to  wander  in  Wales  to  escape 
imprisonment.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
compounded  for  his  estate,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  aiding  his  suffering  brethren  who  had  been  ejected 
from  their  offices*  He  remitted  money  to  Charles  II.  several 
times  while  the  prince  was  in  exile,  which  Cromwell  dis- 
covered by  the  treachery  of  a  servant;  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  take  his  flight. 

Warner  obtained  his  own  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  at  his 
death  was  buried  in  Rochester  Cathedral.  The  friend  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  was  sure  to  be  a  hearty  man  in  any  cause  he 
loved,  and  capable  of  any  self-sacrifice.  His  gifts  exceeded 
20,0001.,  and  that  meant  a  prodigious  sum  in  those  days. 
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He  remembered  Oxford  in  his  will  by  1002.  a  year  for  eleven 
years  to  the  demeys  of  Magdalen ;  he  gave  10501.  towards  re- 
building St.  Paul's ;  for  the  unredeemed  captains  in  the  civil 
war,  25002. ;  to  Maudlin  library,  12002. ;  towards  a  library  at 
Rochester,  5002. ;  repairs  to  that  cathedral  and  other  aids  to 
the  diocese,  8002. ;  besides  which  he  founded  four  scholar- 
ships of  202.  a  year  at  Balliol.  But  the  college  at  Bromley 
was  his  favourite  bequest.  '  I  do  give/  says  he,  '  out  of  my 
manor  of  Swainton,  4502.  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of 
twenty  poor  widows  of  orthodox  and  loyal  clergymen,  and  a 
chaplain  to  minister  to  them,  to  whom  I  bequeath  502.  yearly, 
if  he  be  a  Magdalen  man.  The  widows  shall  have  202.  each; 
and  I  provide  that  a  building  shall  be  erected  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  said  manor.'  This  was  Bromley  College,  and  built  in 
four  years,  and  on  the  front  is  a  stone  tablet  containing  the 
above  terms.  We  learn  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1788, 
that  Mrs.  Bettensen  left  a  vast  sum  of  money,  by  which 
Bromley  College  could  take  forty  widows ;  and  a  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard  added  provision  for  five  daughters  of  widows  who  had 
died  there. 

The  old  church  must  be  noticed,  if  only  for  the  old  gate 
that  is  inside  the  church.  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  the  editor  of 
the  Adventurer,  and  for  a  short  time  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and  of  the  Voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  written 
by  command,  is  there  buried ;  and  he  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  wife  is  also  in  the  nave,  beside  which  is  a 
monument  to  Gilford,  the  biographer  of  Pitt,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Pitt  clubs.  Some  half-dozen  bishops  are  here 
buried. 

Bromley  Hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  from  London, 
is  one  of  the  many  ornaments  of  this  favoured  district. 
'From  its  antique  terrace,'  writes  Cumberland,  'the  view 
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commands  at  times  St.  Paul's,  its  dome  and  turret  towers 
appealing  as  if  banded  with  white ;  and  beyond  extend  the 
Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills.  You  see  nothing  of  London 
except  its  spires ;  and  the  great  church  seems  to  rise  like  a 
vision  from  the  edge  of  a  wooded  hill — Shooter's  Hill,  Black- 
heath,  and,  best  of  all,  the  Sydenham  hills/  At  the  back 
of  it  is  Plaistow  Lodge  and  Plaistow,  the  former  having  been 
the  famous  residence  of  Thorwaldeen,  a  man  of  immense 
wealth,  whose  will  is  among  the  curiosities  of  law.     Plaistow 

m 

is  now  rapidly  growing  into  independence  of  Bromley.  It  has 
its  church,  its  population  of  8000,  and  its  '  Institute.'  From 
Plaistow  Hall  on  the  east  is  a  colony,  having  the  names  oi 
Alma  Grove,  Spring  Hill,  Crescent-road,  and  leading  into 
Farwig — a  place  of  good  residences  that  are  of  about  20Z.  to 
602.  annual  rent. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  the  beginning  of  High-street,  is 
Bromley  College,  near  Beckenham-lane ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Wesleyan  and  United  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional and  Baptist,  chapels.  These  are  contiguous  to  High- 
street,  that  leads  on  to  Market-square  and  to  the  church. 

This  Market- square  wears  an  aspect  of  curious  incon- 
gruity from  its  irregularity,  its  jutting  shop-windows,  and 
shapeless  form.  Formerly  the  market-place  of  wood  had 
an  open  area  down  steps  that  was  used  for  traffic ;  now  there 
is  a  fine  red-brick  building,  the  basement  of  which  contains 
the  London  and  County  Bank,  Messrs.  Baxter  &  Co.'s 
Estate-office,  and  the  Parochial  Offices.  The  upper  part 
is  used  as  a  public  hall.  This  building  was  the  gift  of  Coles 
Child,  Esq.,  who  bought  the  manor  when  the  change  of 
diocese  occurred. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Market-square  there  has 
recently  been  erected  a  substantial  red-brick  building — the 
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School  of  Science  and  Art,  at  a  cost  of  8000L,  provided  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  aided  by  E.  H.  Scott,  Esq., 
a  wealthy  landowner  at  Bromley.  The  rooms,  fittings,  and 
apparatus  are  a  model  of  such  architecture ;  bat  whether  this 
small  town  can  supply  students  who  will  make  science  and 
art  their  life's  study  and  profit  is  a  problem  that  is  rather 
disquieting.  Of  the  public  spirit  in  making  such  a  provision 
there  can  be  nothing  said  in  sufficient  praise.  The'  Art 
School  and  the  Science  School  divide  the  work,  and  there 
are  extra  classes  afternoon  and  evening  on  various  subjects. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  this  institute  is  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington. 

Passing  by  the  church  and  the  unique  parsonage,  the 
visitor  is  on  Martin's  Hill,  which  has  now  been  dedicated 
to  the  public  as  a  recreation  ground.  Here  is  a  prospect  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  exposed  suddenly  to  view.  On  the  oppo- 
site hill  is  Shortlands,  which  in  twenty  years  has  become  a 
separate  locality,  and  is  simply  delightful.  For  100J.  to 
1501.  a  year  good  houses  and  grounds  can  be  had;  and  if 
anybody  wishes  to  make  himself  a  home,  there  is  room  enough 
to  clear  and  build  in  the  wild  forest  that  edges  it  about. 

The  meandering  Bavensbourne  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
whole  of  the  area  at  the  base  of  Martin's  Hill,  flooding  it 
when  its  channel  could  not  dispose  of  the  descending  waters 
as  they  trickled  from  hills  all  round.  Its  sinuous  course  is 
now  being  made  into  one  sharp  canal,  and  the  land  mapped 
off  into  roads,  and  sold  in  small  plots,  under  the  management 
of  a  company.  The  beautiful  romantic  spot  will  lose  all  its 
charm,  but  hundreds  of  human  beings  will  then  be  housed 
at  very  moderate  cost  and  within  ready  access  to  the  town 
and  the  railway.  Opposite  to  this,  at  the  foot  of  Bromley 
Hill,  similar  houses  are  being  built ;  but  it  is  intended  to 
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ran*  road  through  to  New Beckenham,  and  that  will  contain 
many  superior  houses. 

Between  Bromley  and  Chislehurst  and  Bickley  there  have 
been  erected  a  great  number  of  pleasant  dwellings,  and  they 
are  increasing  every  year.  From  a  population  of  about  2000, 
Bromley  now  numbers  12,000 ;  and  soon  its  SHm  Corner, 
Nobody's  Wood,  Woodcock  Grove,  Muzsard's  Wood,  Brooks' 
Wood,  Serogginhall  Wood,  that  now  are  beginning  to  change, 
will  become  the  habitation  of  London  citizens,  whose  houses 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Ravensbourne  valley  will  afford  another 
example  and  illustration  of  the  content  appertaining  to  '  the 
cottage  homes  of  England.9 

One  could  describe  these  pleasant  walks  about  Bromley 
far  an  hour.  The  pedestrian  is  at  Chislehurst  on  the  com- 
mon within  four  miles;  he  can  be  on  Hayes  Common  in 
less  than  three  miles,  and  thence  to  Keston ;  he  can  take 
Picket's  Green,  and  thence  to  Wickham  in  half  an  hour ;  or 
to  West  Wickham,  where  the  Sixth  Henry's  palace  stands, 
or  to  Addington,  in  an  easy  walk.  From  its  breezy  elevation 
there  is  no  labour  in  roaming  on  the  high  ground ;  and  a 
very  few  visits  will  make  one  feel  that  there,  if  anywhere, 
man  can  hope  to  see  his  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  of  life. 

Sundridge  and  Simpson's  Place,  when  seen,  tell  half 
their  tale,  the  one  from  its  geological  and  the  other  from  its 
historic  associations.  Archeology  has  a  fine  field,  and  of 
such  associations  that  of  West  Kent  is  not  the  least  earnest 
or  enthusiastic.  A  great  meeting  occurred  two  years  ago  at 
Wickham  Park,  when  Colonel  Lennard  opened  his  stores, 
and  added  a  hidden  chapter  to  the  ancient  traditions  of 
England.  In  all  that  makes  up  the  happiness  of  locality, 
Bromley  and  its  neighbourhood  are  preeminent. 

From  the  Market-square  run  two  roads :  one  to  Chisie- 
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hurst  by  Widmore ;  the  other  to  Bickley  by  the  station  of 
that  name,  bat  both  are  connected  with  Bickley.  That  leav- 
ing Bromley,  called  Widmore-lane,  has  good  shops,  the  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  the  Baptist  Chapel,  and  a  hundred  private 
houses;  from  it  is  the  entrance  to  the  large  mansion  and 
estate  of  the  late  Coles  Child,  Esq.,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Child,  and  beyond  it  there  have  been  erected  several  first- 
class  houses  with  grounds ;  these  will,  it  is  said,  soon  have 
companions*  Widmore  is  a  very  small  village,  but  has  some 
fine  old  mansions.  There  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  founded 
long  before  Wesley's  death.  The  meeting  of  roads  is  called 
Widmore  Green,  and  the  land  beyond  that  point  is  Bickley 
Park,  the  residence  of  George  Wythes,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
railway  contractor.  On  acquiring  this  immense  estate  he 
separated  from  the  park  the  outlying  portions,  which  were 
wonderfully  adapted  for  separate  mansions,  and  erected  about 
twenty  or  thirty  such  edifices,  that  yield  rentals  of  2002.,  2502., 
8002.,  and  8502.  a  year ;  besides  allotting  a  site,  building, 
and  endowing  a  splendid  church.  This  part  of  Bickley  is 
equally  convenient  to  the  Chislehurst  and  Bickley  stations. 
The  stranger  would  imagine  it  belonged  to  Chislehurst  because 
its  scenery  blends  with,  and  forms  part  of,  that  charming 
prospect.  The  church  at  Bickley  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  station  is  becoming  a  separate  village  or  hamlet  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line.  Houses  are  of  various  rents,  from 
802.  to  802.,  and,  as  the  land  is  gradually  being  covered,  the 
variety  existing  is  likely  to  be  sustained.  Bickley  is  really  a 
part  of  Bromley  parish,  but  it  has  become  an  individuality, 
and  is  independent  of  the  parent  town.  Railway  accommoda- 
tion abounds ;  and,  as  everywhere  round  London,  its  exist- 
ence has  created  localities  or  developed  to  new  life  the  decay- 
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ingold.  Here  and  there  we  come  across  old  '  bits/  as  artists 
name  them;  and  old  wayside  inns,  such  as  the  Raven  at 
Bickley,  make  ns  remember  that  modern  life  is  founded  upon 
a  robust,  hard-working,  and  unassuming  condition  of  life, 
which  has  had  to  give  place  to  what  is  more  attractive  and 
comfortable,  but  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  losing  its  ancient 
sturdy  character. 


CAMBEEWELL  AND  PECKHAM, 

Not  many  years  ago  Camberwell  and  Peokham  were  really  in 
the  country:  now,  owing  to  the  improvements  and  the 
wholesale  clearing  away  of  houses  in  the  City,  the  southern 
parishes  are  becoming  as  thickly  populated  as  those  in  the 
north.  Without  a  doubt  the  much-abused  Chatham  and 
Dover  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  bripg  about  this  result,  but  curiously  enough  no  one 
seems  to  have  anticipated  it  less  than  the  company. 

There  is  a  good  service  of  trains — they  run  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening — 
but  the  rolling-stock  is  not  what  it  should  be,  while  the 
stations  are  as  a  rule  both  inconvenient  in  construction  and 
ill-placed.  So  far  as  Camberwell  is  concerned,  the  station 
is  only  of  partial  service,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  omnibuses  and  trams. 

Of  these,  fortunately,  there  are  a  good  supply,  and  from 
Camberwell  Green — or  Camberwell  Park  as  it  is  now  termed 
— one  can  travel  easily  to  London,  Blackfriars,  and  West- 
minster Bridges,  Vauxhall  and  Victoria  Stations,  Charing 
Cross,  and  Oxford-circus. 

Most  people  who  take  up  their  residence  in  Camberwell 
soon  grow  to  like  it — and  not  without  reason.  The  rustic 
air  about  Church-street,  the  principal  thoroughfare;  the 
really  charming  Green  where  once  the  fair  used  to  be  held, 
but  now  a  pretty  garden  admirably  kept  under  the  parental 
care  of  the  vestry ;  the  noble  road  fringed  with  trees  leading 
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to  Peckham ;  the  delightfully  shady  Grove,  and  the  pretty 
walks  up  Denmark  Hill  and  Champion  Hill  towards  Dulwioh 
and  Heme  Hill,  offer  attractions  which  are  not  often  to  be 
met  with. 

Then,  CamberweU  is  not  '  new ;'  it  has  a  history ;  and 
though  one  by  one  its  old  landmarks  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing, yet  a  few  remain  to  show  that  it  is  not  like  its  neigh- 
bour Brixton — a  creation  of  yesterday.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  CamberweU  was  the  City  tradesman's  beau  ideal  of  a 
suburban  retreat ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  houses  still  stand- 
ing which  give  one  a  good  idea  of  his  taste.  A  large  garden 
with  plenty  of  fruit-trees  was  indispensable,  and  in  the 
Csmberwell  New-road,  a  thoroughfare  somewhat  too  regular 
to  be  artistic,  leading  from  CamberweU  Park  to  Kennington 
Church — the  gardens  attached  to  some  of  the  houses  are 
not  to  be  equalled  in  size  in  London. 

The  rents  in  this  road  are  not  high,  ranging  from  401.  to 
601.  per  annum,  and  the  houses,  if  slightly  old-fashioned, 
are  roomy  and  convenient.  Towards  Peckham,  lying  south 
of  the  Peekham-road  towards  St.  George's  Church,  is  another 
specimen  of  old  CamberweU,  evidently  once  held  in  high 
favour,  but  whose  glory  has  now  departed.  Some  of  the 
dwellings  were  built  about  the  commencement  of  the  stucco 
period,  and,  judged  by  the  aesthetic  taste  of  to-day,  must  be 
termed  somewhat  barbarous.  A  few  are  castellated  resi- 
dences, from  which  the  stucco  has  peeled,  leaving  the  hum- 
ble brick  exposed  to  view;  others  are  dwarfed  by  huge 
porticoes ;  but  nearly  all  have  very  much  greater  pretensions 
to  gardens  than  are  recognised  by  modern  builders.  They 
are  let  at  very  moderate  rents ;  and,  indeed,  if  one  cares  to 
put  up  with  a  few  drawbacks,  a  very  fine  house  can  be  had  at 
a  low  prioe. 
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But  the  glory,  the  pride,  the  boast  of  Camberwell  is  the 
Grove,  sacred  to  oar  memories,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  tra- 
dition, as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  perpetrated  there  by  that 
misguided  and  too  susceptible  youth  of  our  Boxing-night 
reminiscences — George  Barnwell.  Fountain  Cottage,  the 
house  where  old  Barnwell  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  has  long 
since  disappeared. 

One  of  its  most  notable  owners  was  Dr.  Lettsom,  whose 
name,  perhaps,  has  been  better  perpetuated  by  four  well- 
known  lines  of  verse  than  by  any  particular  lustre  he  shed 
upon  medical  science,  though  in  his  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  physicians.  For  a  comfortable  old-world  flavour, 
a  suspicion  of  wealth,  and  considerably  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  the  picturesque,  go  to  Camberwell  Grove. 

Mr.  William  Black  has  given  a  charming  description  of 
the  Grove  in  his  Madcap  Violet;  and  those  who  wish  for  a 
guide-book — may  we  be  pardoned  for  the  word  ? — cannot  do 
better  than  consult  the  novel.  The  Grove  forms  a  gradual 
ascent  of  nearly  a  mile  towards  Dulwich,  and  is  bordered  on 
either  side  by  some  magnificent  old  trees.  The  houses  are, 
many  of  them,  of  spacious  dimensions,  varying  from  502.  to 
1501.  per  annum ;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  gardens 
are  all  that  the  most  ardent  horticulturist  can  wish.  Grove- 
lane,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Grove,  is  of  more  moderate 
pretensions,  so  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned,  but  is  very 
quaint  and  pretty. 

The  De  Crespigny  Park  Estate  on  Champion  Hill,  lying  to 
the  west  of  Grove-lane,  is  covered  with  well-built  substantial 
houses  ranging  from  502.  to  80Z.  The  estate  occupies  the 
site  of  what  was  once  De  Crespigny  Park,  Champion  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  De  Crespigny,  being  at  the 
foot  of  Denmark  Hill.    In  1804  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
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Champion  Lodge  when  zfete  was  held,  and  the  owner  was 
afterwards  made  a  baronet.  The  house  was  polled  down  in 
1841,  and  the  park,  in  extent  about  thirty  acres,  subsequently 
built  oyer. 

To  the  west  of  Champion  Hill  is  Denmark  Hill,  once  the 
home  of  Mr.  Buskin,  where  houses  become  mansions  and 
gardens  grounds.  Around  Denmark  Hill  Station  are  some 
pleasant  rows,  such  as  Windsor-road,  where  houses  can  be 
obtained  about  652.  or  701.;  and  near  are  new  off- streets  out 
of  Gamberwell  Grove  in  the  course  of  formation  ;  these  will 
be  offered  at  from  452.  to  602.  Those  stretching  towards 
Heme  Hill  are  almost  out  of  the  ordinary  category,  and  pro- 
bably in  some  cases  the  rents  reach  as  high  as  200Z.  or  even 
300/.  With  the  houses  in  the  Peckham-road,  well  built  and 
feirly  diversified,  and  with  those  of  a  more  modest  character 
in  the  various  roads  to  the  north,  where  the  rents  vary  from 
8M.  to  SOL,  Camberwell,  so  Cat  as  the  older  portion  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  be  concluded.  The  newer  parts  date 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Not  far  from  the  Green,  on  the  site  of  Denmark  Hill 
Grammar  School,  once  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Thrale  of  John- 
sonian celebrity,  has  been  built  a  series  of  streets,  where  cer- 
tainly the  most  has  been  made  of  the  ground.  From  802.  to 
462.  will  be  found  the  average  rent,  and  the  gardens — well, 
what  can  be  expected  in  these  days  of  economy  ?  One  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  Camberwell  is  Brunswick-square,  oppo- 
site St.  Giles's  Church,  and  to  the  left  of  Peckham-road. 
Here  the  houses,  somewhat  older  than  those  just  mentioned, 
surround  two  large  irregularly-shaped  pieces  of  ornamental 
ground. 

This  ornamental  ground,  to  which  the  residents  have 
access,  is  very  prettily  laid  out,  and  is  well  wooded,  some  of 
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the  trees  being  of  considerable  size.  It  is  a  favourite  haunt 
of  singing  birds,  and  especially  blackbirds.  Fortunately  the 
ground  is  well  secured  by  high  railingsr  and  the  birdcatcher 
may  look  and  long,  but  can  do  no  more. 

Proceeding  down  the  Peckham-road  we  come,  on  the 
right,  to  a  large  tract  of  land,  stretching  from  the  Peckham- 
road  to  the  Crystal  Palace  High  Level  Railway.  Within  the 
last  eighteen  months  this  ground  was  garden  and  meadow- 
land  attached  to  some  fine  old  mansions  which  faced  the  high- 
road. On  the  termination  of  the  leases  these  houses  were 
pulled  down,  and  now  streets  of  houses  are  rapidly  being 
erected. 

These  houses,  it  may  be  said,  are  models  of  ingenuity  so 
far  as  economy  in  internal  arrangement  is  concerned,  and 
are  equally  noticeable  as  regards  the  number  which  the 
architect  has  contrived  to  pack  in  the  space  allotted  to 
him. 

Nearing  Peckham  we  find  a  sensible  difference  in  the 
quality,  size,  and  style  of  the  houses*  The  modern  builder 
is  seen  in  all  his  glory  in  the  houses  on  the  Rosemary 
Branch  Estate,  which,  not  more  than  a  year  or  two  ago,  was 
a  cricket-field  attached  to  the  tavern ;  and  more  especially  in 
the  labyrinth  of  streets,  in  all  stages  of  progression,  between 
Rye-lane  and  Champion  Hill  on  the  one  hand  and  Queen's- 
road  and  Nunhead  on  the  other. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  neighbourhood  can  be  gathered 
by  a  journey  from  Denmark  Hill,  say,  to  Honor  Oak  on  the 
High  Level  line;  and  to  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
green  slopes  which  used  to  meet  the  eye  not  so  very  long  ago, 
nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  mushroom-like  growth 
of  bricks  and  mortar  in  this  particular  district.  One  pre- 
vailing quality  the  houses  here  have  which  will,  perhaps, 
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recommend  them  to  many — they  are  decidedly  cheap,  as  the 
average  rent  does  not  exceed  26L  or  28Z.  per  annum. 

Of  the  new  houses,  one  notable  exception,  so  far  as  style 
and  workmanship  are  concerned,  is  to  be  seen  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Dulwich  Grove  Estate,  a  large  piece  of  land 
between  Peckham  Bye  and  Champion  Hill.  The  houses  here 
are  built  of  good  material,  and  the  majority  have  fair-sized 
gardens,  while  the  owner,  Mr.  E.  J.  Bailey,  with  a  com- 
mendable taste  for  the  picturesque,  has  had  planted  in  all 
the  streets  rows  of  trees ;  so  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the 
estate  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

The  estate  is  near  Champion  Hill  Station,  and  we  under- 
stand that,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  procure  a  later  service  of  trains,  so 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  residents. 

Bordering  Peckham  Bye — dear  to  the  cockney  in  the  past 
as  it  is  in  the  present — are  houses  of  a  better  class,  the  rents 
varying  from  402.  to  80 J.;  and  on  the  right  is  '  The  Gardens/ 
a  square  of  large  houses  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  any  one 
contemplating  settling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peckham  Bye. 

Whatever  shortcomings  Peckham  may  have,  it  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  being  very  accessible.  The  trains  to  London 
Bridge,  Victoria,  Ludgate-hill,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  are 
frequent,  and  very  recently  communication  with  the  East 
London  line  has  been  made.  Trains  also  run  from  Peckham 
Bye  Station  to  Tulse  Hill,  Epsom,  Dorking,  and  intermediate 
stations,  while  of  omnibuses  and  trams  there  is  no  lack. 

Around  the  Peckham  Bye  Station  the  roads  have  been 
neglected  by  the  local  authorities,  and  last  winter  the  in- 
habitants were  living  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  swamp.  This, 
we  understand,  is  now  being  rectified,  and  the  '  new  neigh- 
bourhood' will  be  placed  on  dry  land. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  Oamberwell  and  Peckham  have  a 
slightly  Evangelical  tendency,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Collyer,  at  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham  ;  of  Dr. 
Steane,  at  Denmark-place  Chapel  (where  the  pulpit  is  now 
filled  by  the  earnest  and  scholarly  Dr.  Stanford);  of  Canon 
Melville  and  Canon  Fleming,  at  Camden  Church,  still  cling 
to  the  neighbourhood.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  there  is  in 
Camberwell  a  sufficient  variety  of  meeting-houses  to  satisfy 
the  most  catholic  taste.  Thus,  taking  Camberwell  Park  as  a 
centre,  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  are  to  be  found 
High  Church,  Low  Church,  Baptist,  Congregational,  Uni- 
tarian, Presbyterian,  Soman  Catholic,  Swedenborgian,  Irving- 
ite,  Methodist,  and  the  denomination,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  has  Ned  Wright  for  its  apostle. 

The  parish  church,  St.  Giles,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  metropolis,  and  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest 
works  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  old  church  was 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  7th  February  1841.  A  relic  of  olden 
times  yet  remains  in  Camberwell  Hall,  Grove-lane,  until  the 
building  of  the  commodious  Masonic  Hall  in  the  Camberwell 
New-road,  very  much  used  for  concerts. 

The  Registrar-General's  returns  show  Camberwell  to  be  a 
remarkably  healthy  suburb.  The  soil  is  chiefly  gravel,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  parish  lies  high.  The  roads  are 
well  looked  after,  and  that  very  necessary  operation,  the  col- 
lection of  dust,  is  fairly  performed,  the  vestry  having  recently 
freed  itself  from  the  contract  system,  and  doing  the  work  with 
its  own  carts  and  horses.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  taxes 
are  low ;  but  as  low  taxes  are  things  of  the  past,  we  do  not 
know  that  Camberwell  is  worse  off  than  most  of  the  other 
metropolitan  parishes. 
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The  reader  may  well  exclaim  against  writers  reducing  the 
6tory  of  Chelsea  to  a  dozen  pages,  when  the  subject  demands 
a  volume.  To  use  a  painter's  figure,  the  canvas  glows  with 
historic  personages  and  incidents  of  the  most  varied,  most 
honourable,  most  dignified,  most  useful,  most  prosperous 
kind.  It  has  become  almost  a  part  of  London,  and  gives 
title  to  the  two  members  of  Parliament  who  represent  it  with 
Kensington,  Fulham,  Chiswick,  and  Hammersmith,  since 
the  last  arrangement  of  representation  under  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Derby.  Before  entering  upon  that  reference  let  it 
be  clearly  understood  what  Chelsea  is  topographically. 

Begin  at  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  which  really  is  in 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  and  take  Chelsea  Bridge-road. 
The  waterworks  and  barracks  are  in  Chelsea ;  cross  Queen's- 
road  East  and  Pimlioo-road,  and  take  Lower  George-street, 
crossing  Sloane- square;  thence  include  Cadogan -place, 
Lowndes-square,  William-street,  and  Knightsbridge-road. 
At  that  point  the  parochial  boundary  includes  Fulham- 
road  as  far  as  the  West  London  Junction  Railway  at  Bridge- 
street,  and  Chelsea  Station ;  thence  to  the  river,  which  is  the 
southern  boundary. 

The  parliamentary  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Chelsea 
consists  of  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Hammersmith, 
and  Kensington,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one 
acres,  bounded  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Westminster 
and  Marylebone,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  with  a 
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few  slips  from  Willesden  and  Chiswick  close  to  the  Ealing 
boundary. 

It  is  with  the  parochial  definition  we  have  to  do ;  that  is, 
all  the  land  between  Fulham-road  and  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Westminster  border  before  described;  and  it  is  as  fall  of 
interest  as  any  such  space  in  England. 

Taking  up  the  parish  map  made  by  Hamilton  in  1664, 
note  the  contents.  The  eastern  boundary  is  a  creek  that  ran 
from  Bayswater  through  Hyde  Park,  and  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  the  river  by  Grosvenor  Canal,  close  to  the  Sus- 
pension Bridge.  The  northern  line,  which  we  have  styled 
Fulham-road,  was  a  country  lane  from  Walham  Green  to 
Enightsbridge ;  and  there  was  not  a  house  upon  it.  The 
Eing's-road  cut  the  parish  in  two,  as  it  does  now.  On  the 
northern  side  were  Lord  Wharton's  park  of  forty  acres; 
Stanley  House,  seven  acres;  Wrench's  garden,  six  acres; 
Mr.  Watts's  house,  &c.,  twenty-one  acres ;  Chelsea  Common, 
thirty-seven  acres ;  Lady  Matthews's  house ;  Lord  Cheyne's 
lands,  which  is  the  land  north  of  the  Eing's-road,  between 
Smith-street  and  Sloane-street.   That  is  the  whole  of  Chelsea. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Eing's-road,  near  Sloane-square, 
the  parishes  of  Westminster  and  Chelsea  meet,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  creek  there  was  called  Bloody  Bridge.  On  the 
Westminster  side — that  is,  from  Sloane-square  across  Eaton- 
square  to  Buckingham  Palace,  in  1745  called  the  Queen's 
Palace — was  a  private  road  from  the  palace  through  what  was 
called  the  Five  Fields,  which  extended  from  Enightsbridge- 
road  to  Buckingham  Palace-road,  and  from  the  creek  to  the 
Green  Park. 

On  all  that  northern  side  were  only  six  houses.  Cadogan- 
place,Lowndes-square,  Sloane-street,  Hans-Sloane-place,  were 
all  fields  mapped  into    acres,   roods,   and  perches.     The 
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workhouse  stood  on  the  common,  close  to  the  pond  and  pits, 
where  is  now  Pond-place,  opposite  Pelham-crescent.  Tra- 
falgar and  Oakley  squares  (now  Carlyle)  are  on  Mr.  Watts's 
estate.  Chelsea  Park  occupies  what  of  Lord  Wharton's  park 
not  nsed  np  in  King's-road  remains*  between  the  road  to 
Battersea  Bridge ;  the  western  side  of  the  road,  that  was  a 
very  large  piece  of  waste  land  from  the  corner  of  Thistle 
Grove  to  Maude  Grove,  and  southward  to  the  King's-road, 
had  not  a  building  thereupon.  It  now  has  Maude,  Edith, 
and  Victoria  Groves ;  the  great  workhouse  and  offices  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-square ;  Camera-square,  Gertrude-street, 
and  a  dozen  more,  that  connect  the  north  with  the  south  by 
the  parallel  of  King's-road  West,  at  the  back  of  what  was 
Cremorne.  St.  Mark's  College  stands  on  the  grounds  of 
Stanley  House;  the  Nursery  and  Gunter's  Grove  on  Mr. 
Wrench's  garden. 

The  south  side  of  King's-road  from  Sloane-square  was  a 
thirty-acre  field,  on  which  are  now  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  and  School,  the  church,  and  the  sundry  streets 
enclosed  by  Queen's-road  on  the  south,  and  Whitelands  School 
on  the  west,  which  is  upon  glebe-land,  a  fit  place  for  the 
National  Society's  Training  School.  Walpole-street  had  no 
name,  being  only  a  thoroughfare  to  College-conrt,  now  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  hospital,  bisected  by  Queen's- 
road.  To  call  it  Walpole-street  was  not  out  of  keeping, 
seeing  that  it  led  to  Lord  Oxford's  mansion  near  the  river. 
There  were  no  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  King's-road 
until  at  Church-lane,  where  stood  the  parsonage ;  but  next  to 
Lord  Oxford's  was  the  town  residence  and  grounds  of  the 
Earl  of  Banehgh  (now  occupied  by  Chelsea  Barracks),  Chelsea 
Bridge-road,  and  private  and  public  gardens.  Lord  Oxford's 
place  lay  between  Paradise-row  and  the  river;  it  is  called 
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Queen 's-road  West  now.  The  Apothecaries'  Garden  was 
there  in  that  time,  and  it  is  there  still.  Next  it  on  the  river- 
side was  the  great  garden  with  sundry  houses,  that  make 
the  line  we  call  Cheyne-walk,  extending  to  the  church* 
Passing  Church-lane  (Church-street)  were  Lord  Wharton's 
garden  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  house  and  garden,  upon 
which  are  now  Paulton-square  and  Beaufort-street;  Park 
Chapel  is  on  the  Priest  Close  ;  Lindsey-row  is  on  the  site 
of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey's  riyer-side  house.  Blantyre-street 
was  a  country  path  between  two  rows  of  palings,  and 
Cremorne  was  West  Field,  an  unoccupied  space. 

The  reader  can,  if  he  knows  the  locality,  exercise  his 
arithmetical  powers  in  seeking  to  know  the  present  annual 
value,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  in  1664.  He  will  see 
that,  even  then,  Chelsea  had  a  great  fame;  and  that  its 
residents  were  of  high  degree.  It  is  now  scarcely  a  metropo- 
litan suburb ;  but  it  is  the  home  of  many  who  find,  especially 
at  the  western  extremity,  excellent  houses  and  gardens,  pnre 
air,  and,  since  Cremorne  has  been  abolished,  the  desired 
peace. 

The  property  referred  to  as  Beaufort  House  was  that  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  singular  family  resided.  It 
came  to  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  when  Henry  seized  the 
property ;  thence  to  Lord  Lincoln,  from  whom  it  was  conveyed 
to  Sir  Arthur  Gorges;  thence  to  Cranfield  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
and  thence  to  Charles  I.,  who  handed  it  to  Buckingham :  at 
the  Restoration  Charles  II.  paid  a  citizen's  debt  with  it, 
who  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  thence  through  his 
heirs  it  came  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Here  it  was  that  Henry  Yin.  would  come  and  spend 
days  with  the  Chancellor ;  and  the  intimacy  revealed  to  each 
their  distinctive    characters,   producing  the  conviction  in 
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both  that  England  could  not  have  both  alive  at  one  time. 
The  reader  who  would  pursue  this  subject  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Mr.  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  for  it  is 
doubtless  the  work  of  his  beloved  daughter  Margaret,  whom 
Mr.  Roper  married.  It  is  a  tender  history,  and  gives 
to  Chelsea  one  of  its  proudest  distinctions.  The  Chan- 
cellor frequently  attended  Chelsea  Church,  and  often  as* 
rated  at  mass  or  in  the  choir ;  for  he,  the  old  Carthusian, 
had  no  scruples  about  what  he  should  not  do  in  God's  ser- 
vice. He  built  a  chapel,  which  is  part  of  the  building,  and 
famished  it  with  the  richest  ornaments.  Distinguished  at 
home  by  his  accessibility  and  his  transcendent  abilities,  he 
was  sought  after  by  all  the  foreign  visitors  who  came  to  Eng- 
land. Holbein,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  Erasmus,  the 
friend  of  Melancthon,  were  his  intimate  friends  for  life.  On 
resigning  the  <3reat  Seal,  May  16,  1588,  he  was  summoned 
from  Chelsea  to  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy;  kissing  his  children  as  he  went  down 
to  the  boat  with  a  heavy  heart,  having  much  conflict  between 
his  fidelity  to  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth  of  God  and  the 
affection  for  all  around  him.  He  never  returned ;  and  fifteen 
months  after,  that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  which  is  a 
blot  on  the  page  of  English  history. 

Wharton  Park  was  formerly  part  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
estate.  In  1721,  a  patent  having  been  obtained  for  a  manu- 
facture of  raw  silk  at  Chelsea,  this  park  was  taken  for  the 
purpose,  and  planted  with  mulberry-trees ;  but  it  failed, 
although  popular  to  a  great  extent.  The  tapestry  manufac- 
ture that  formerly  existed  at  Mortlake  some  people  thought 
could  be  revived ;  and  one  J.  C.  Le  Blon  built  houses  and 
set  up  looms  in  the  mulberry-grounds ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
only  a  bubble. 
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The  estate,  now  Walpole-street  and  its  neighbourhood, 
belonged  to  Edward  Russell,  who  was  a  naval  captain  under 
Charles  II.,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.  He  saw  fit  to  abandon  that  service  at  the 
accession,  and  offered  himself  to  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  gave  him  rapid  promotion,  nntil  as  admiral  he  gained 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  1697  Russell  was  made  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  became,  under  George  I.,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1727.  Walpole  the  Minister  acquired  the  lucra- 
tive place  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  Chelsea  Hospital; 
and  when  he  reached  royal  favour  to  the  extent  of  a  peer- 
age, had  conferred  upon  him  the  similar  title — Orford.  He 
was  connected  with  Lord  Lindsay,  from  whom  came  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.r  afterwards  Yiscount  Newhaven  of 
Scotland,  became  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea  about  the 
year  1660,  and  with  his  wife,  Lady  Jane,  befriended  the 
parish  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church*  His  son  William  was  created  Lord  Cheyne  by 
William  ICE.,  and  his  remains  are  in  the  family  vault. 

Yilliers,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  John  Lisle ;  Sir 
Bulstrode  Whitelock,  the  historian ;  Sir  T.  Fairfax ;  George, 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  Digby  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  were  residents  on  this  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  and  the  associations  of  Chelsea  with  the  lives  of  all 
these  prominent  characters  would  demand  a  hundred  pages 
of  description*  Bowack,  1705,  says,  '  This  house  is  between 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  has  a  stately  ancient 
front  towards  the  Thames,  also  two  spacious  courtyards,  and 
behind  it  are  very  fine  gardens.  It  is  so  pleasantly  situated 
that  the  late  queen  (Mary  II.)  had  a  great  desire  to  purchase 
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it  before  King  William  built  Kensington,  but  was  prevented 
by  some  secret  obstacles.' 

But  among  the  crowd  of  names  worthy  to  be  recounted, 
only  a  few  more  can  be  taken.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  ren- 
dered services  to  the  nation  by  his  gifts,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum  and  caused  its  commence- 
ment, by  his  influence  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  and 
the  honour — almost  regal — which  he  attained  among  the 
learned  and  scientific  all  over  the  world.  He  is  in  the  old 
church,  and  a  tablet  sets  forth  his  praise.  The  son  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  settled  in  Ireland,  he  early  manifested 
a  fondness  for  the  study  of  Nature.  An  alarming  illness  led 
him  to  study  physic  under  Stafforth,  an  eminent  chemist, 
papil  of  Stahl ;  and  that  to  the  study  of  botany,  from  his 
home  at  Chelsea.  Four  years  of  application  induced  him  to 
travel,  in  company  with  T&ncred  Robinson  and  another, 
visiting  men  of  science,  attending  hospitals  and  lectures  at 
ftria ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  Montpellier,  where  he  made 
Us  renowned  collection  of  plants,  and  added  thereto  by 
excursions  in  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux.  On  coming  home 
Us  friends,  Bay  and  Boyle  and  Sydenham,  introduced  him 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  became  a  Fellow  in  1685,  re- 
turning the  honour  by  communicating  valuable  papers. 

In  1687  the  College  of  Physicians  enrolled  him,  and  the 
Coke  of  Albemarle,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  induced  Sloane  to 
accompany  him  to  that  colony,  where  he  employed  his  time 
in  collecting  natural  curiosities,  with  a  result  that  astonished 
his  learned  friends.  On  his  return  he  was  made  physician  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  a  position  he  retained  for  thirty-six  years. 
George  I*  made  him  a  baronet  and  Physician-General  to  the 
anny.  George  II.  appointed  him  Physician-in-Ordinary ; 
and  he  won  the  esteem  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  much  favoured 
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men  of  learning.  After  being  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  chair  of  the  Boyal  Society,  where  he  had  long  been  Vice- 
President  ;  and  from  1727  to  1740  he  held  that  office,  when, 
being  eighty  years  of  age,  he  resigned,  and  retired  from  his 
Bloomsbnry  house  to  that  of  Chelsea,  where  royalty  and  all 
persons  of  distinction,  visitors  to  England  and  natives,  were 
welcomed.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  ninety-three ; 
and  his  funeral  was  a  pnblic  event  that  attracted  vast  numbers. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Zachary  Pearce,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  His  bequest  to  the  nation  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  most  wonderful  collection  ever  made  by  one  man.  ^ 

Besides  this  act  of  public  beneficence,  which  he  made 
conditional  on  the  nation  paying  his  family  20,00(M. — not  a 
fifth  of  its  value — he  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
with  the  physic-garden  they  had  formerly  rented  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  making  it  their  freehold.  He  left  two  daugh- 
ters, co-heiresses  :  the  first  married  Lord  Cadogan,  and  the 
other  G.  Stanley,  Esq. ;  and  by  circumstances  all  is  now  the 
property  of  the  present  Lord  Cadogan. 

No  notice  of  Chelsea  can  omit  the  famous  hospital  erected 
by  Charles  II.  upon  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  Chelsea 
College,  which  James  I.  built  for  students  in  divinity  and 
history,  who  should  oppose  and  confute  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  Sutcliffe  was  the  first  Provost,  and  Mr. 
Camden  one  of  the  members.  James  desired  its  establish- 
ment, but  provided  no  endowment ;  and  the  building  *  could 
never  arrive  at  a  more  perfect  condition  than  a  shell.'  During 
the  civil  wars  and  afterwards  it  sank  to  the  condition  of  a 
prison  for  Dutch  sailors.  The  number  of  wounded  soldiers 
wandering  about  the  country  became  an  ever-present  piteous 
cry  for  help ;  and  vagrancy  increased  dangerously.     To  meet 
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the  urgent  circumstances  Chelsea  Hospital  was  devised,  of 
which  Kogers,  in  bis  Pleasures  of  Memory,  sings  in  the 
style  then  in  favour : 

*  60  with  Old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious  pile, 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero  whence  his  smile ; 
Go,  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich — go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow 
Hail,  noblest  structures,  imag'd  in  the  wave, 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck — hail  I 
That  oft  arrest  the  wandering  stranger's  saiL* 

King  Charles  II.  laid  the'  first  atone  on  the  12th  March 
1682,  and  with  magnificent  circumstances.  Designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  aided  by  the  energies  and  muni- 
ficence of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  is  said  to  have  personally 
subscribed  18,0002.  ont  of  the  150,0002,  the  structure,  which 
took  nine  years  in  building,  under  the  King's  Commissioners, 
Lord  Banelagh,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
was  completed.  Since  that  time  Parliament  has  had  the 
control  and  provided  funds.  The  building  itself  is  its  best 
exponent  and  commendation.  In  1809  the  out-pensioners 
numbered  28,050  ;  and  the  house  is  always  full. 

Of  Cremorne — Lord  Cremorne's  elegant  villa  and  pleasant 
grounds — nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  among  the  past.  As  a 
place  of  public  amusement  its  history  is  scandalous ;  and  now 
that  it  is  closed  the  public  are  thankful.  The  same  remarks 
&pply  to  Banelagh :  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  except  in  the 
names  of  the  streets  that  have  sprung  as  from  the  ground ;  and 
its  history  contains  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  frivolities 
of  a  past  generation.  '  Near  the  Hospital,'  writes  John 
Bowack,  '  stands  a  most  noble  seat,  belonging  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Richard  Earl  of  Banelagh,  designed  and  built 
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by  himself.  His  lordship  was  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in 
England  that  improved  gardening  to  its  present  perfection ; 
and  his  genius  this  way  is  not  only  lofty,  bat  very  happy.  •  .  • 
The  very  greenhouses  and  stables  have  an  air  of  grandeur 
not  to  be  seen  in  many  princes'  palaces ;  which  way  soever  a 
man  tarn  his  eyes  he  views  sach  elegancies  as  fill  him  at 
once  with  delight  and  wonder.'  Ranelagh's  estates  went  into 
the  hands  of  trustees  by  Parliament ;  and  the  place  was  let 
to  theatrical  adventurers  and  caterers,  and  after  a  little 
adversity  it  acquired  public  favour.  On  one  night,  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  fireworks,  at  8*.  6d.  each,  4622  persons  entered ; 
bat  the  popularity  waned  quickly,  and  it  is  now  the  land 
whereon  is  St.  Barnabas  Church  and  the  small  houses,  shops, 
factories,  &c,  that  are  about  that  district,  with  a  fail  number 
of  better  private  dwellings. 

Chelsea  has  in  all  time  been  the  home  of  the  refined  arts, 
as  it  is  now  renowned  for  the  useful  also.  The  earliest 
record  of  manufacture  of  wall-paper  for  decoration  in  England 
dates  from  that  locality,  although  a  foreigner  has  the  honour 
of  having  settled  there ;  and  the  firm  of  Scott  &  Cuthbertson 
at  Whitelands,  Eing's-road,  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
foremost  in  that  interesting  art.  Tapestry  has  gone ;  but 
when  the  fashion  returns,  Chelsea  can  hold  its  own*  Porcelain 
and  pottery  found  an  early  home  there*  The  porcelain  of 
Bow  and  Chelsea  are  coeval,  with  the  slightest  priority  to 
Chelsea.  Lister,  in  1696,  speaks  of  the  Chelsea  porcelain 
workmen  as  '  better  masters  of  the  art  of  painting  than  the 
Chineses ;'  and  it  appears  that  Chinese  porcelain  was  often 
sent  to  Chelsea  without  ornament  to  be  painted  there.  There 
was  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  good  material  from 
Germany  as  that  of  China,  and  Chelsea  profited  for  a  time 
and  rivalled  the  Chinese  in  their  manufacture.     But  there 
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is  now  before  us  the  piteous  '  ease'  of  the  handicapped  Chel- 
sea maker,  who  could  make  his  goods  well,  bat  was  debarred 
from  the  European  market,  while  the  foreign  trader  could 
come  here  under  the  plea '  for  private  use/  and  by  paying 
eightpence  a  pound  weight  destroy  production.  Being  in 
possession  of  the  foreign  trade*  he  would  sell  here  for  near  to 
nothing,  in  osder  to  kill  an  opponent.  The  British  Legis- 
lature has  often  been  as  blind  as  a  bat  in  commercial 
matters;  either  by  procrastinating  or  performing  heroics. 
The  Chelsea  trade  was  heavily  handicapped,  and  so  its  prestige 
decayed  for  ever. 

Changes  in  Chelsea  are  respected  by  attaching  old  names 
to  new  places  because  of  their  site.  Aahbuxnham  House  is 
gone,  but  Aahbttrnham-road  and  a  chnrth  of  St.  John  occupy 
the  ground*  Stanley  House  is  gone,  but  Stanley  Grove  has 
the  frontage;  and  Messrs.  Banaome's  engineering  works  in 
KingVroad  are  the  Stanley  Works.  Danvers's  freeholds  are 
there :  his  wife,  the  widow  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was 
buried  at  Chelsea,  and  the  name  is  kept  in  Danvers-street  on 
the  river-side,  indicating  the  site  of  the  old  house  pulled 
down  in  1696*  There  is  a  Pembroke-street  in  the  same 
connection;  and  as  to  the  historic  trades  there  is  China- 
street.  Churchill  is  known  in  If arlboiough-ioad  and  Blen- 
heim-street ;  and  the  Dutch  Admiral  Keppel,  his  friend,  is  in 
Eeppel-street-  What  could  make  Washington  avenue  and 
square,  and  what  made  Franklin  street  and  avenue,  is  not 
far  to  seek  among  what  belongs  to  the  traditions  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  to  which  they  are  attached.  Tudor-street  is  good 
enough  for  the  place  where  the  royal  King  of  England, 
Henry  VI.,  habitually  walked ;  and  it  is  not  a  bad  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Mary,  who  wished  to  make  Chelsea  her  home, 
that  there  should  be  an  Orange-street  and  a  William-street. 
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Nature  is  not  unrecognised ;  Mulberry,  Cherry,  Cedar,  Blos- 
som, Beech,  Laurel,  Maple,  Elm,  Cypress,  Hawthorn,  Wal- 
nut, Orange,  Pine,  Poplar  streets,  tell  to  all  generations 
what  sort  of  a  place  the  chosen  retreat  of  kings,  statesmen, 
and  authors  was.-  Nor  must  we  forget  that  there  are  still  a 
Mulberry-street  And  a  Silk-street,  telling  us  the  tale  of  the 
days  when  Chelsea  desired  to  be  the  mother  of  that  elegant 
manufacture. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  and  Cadogan  Pier  alone  enabled 
the  river  passenger  to  land  in  the  heart  of  Chelsea ;  and  now 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish, 
and  the  Albert  Bridge  from  the  Embankment  at  Cadogan 
Pier  in  the  middle,  have  been  created,  by  which  bridges  the 
swamp  and  abomination  of  the  Battersea  Fields  has  been 
changed  into  gardens  fit  for  the  visitation  of  the  best  of 
humankind.  The  sullen  seclusion  of  the  aristocratic  Chelsea 
has  departed,  and  the  land  on  which  a  hundred  dwelt  holds  ten 
thousand ;  while  on  the  opposite  side,  where  no  man  could 
feel  safe,  there  is  now  a  park  that  has  no  rival,  and  a 
homestead  for  ten  thousand  humble-stationed  people,  turning 
the  wilderness  into  a  garden,  and  the  solitary  place  into  a 
habitation  for  man. 

Cheyne-walk  was  a  fine  promenade  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  to  the  church,  but  the  Embankment  continuation  is 
a  finer.  From  the  mud  what  has  not  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  done  in  redeeming  the  horrible  places  and  con- 
verting them  into  the  beautiful !  The  romance  of  Chelsea  in 
old  time  had  a  serious  drawback  in  the  dirty  wharves  by  the 
river-side;  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  been  directed  by  Par- 
liament to  make  over  the  mud  a  highway  that  is  at  once  a 
defence,  a  sanitary  provision,  a  promenade,  and  an  ornament ; 
and  at  the  present  time  one  can  pass  by  land  or  by  water  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Thames  without  hindrance.  No  property 
has  been  confiscated ;  it  has  been  converted  in  a  way  that 
should  be  styled  creation. 

Of  the  charities  belonging  to  Chelsea  there  is  not  room 
to  speak ;  bat  of  the  spiritual  provisions  it  is  right  to  make 
known  what  has  been  done.  All  the  denominational  Chris- 
tianity of  oar  land  is  represented  even  to  its  eccentricities.  The 
Congregatdonalists  have  a  fine  specimen  of  Nonconformist 
architecture  at  Chelsea,  and  have  done  most  excellent  service  in 
Marlborough-road  among  the  dense  population  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood. So  of  the  Wesley  an.  These  all  work  together,  even 
with  what  are  called  Free  Christians,  to  do  what  they  can  to  make 
welcome  to  human  hearts  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  The  Church  of 
England,  that  had  in  olden  time  only  the  old  church,  which  is 
now  a  poor  Hiring  of  250!.,  is  represented  by  St.  Luke's  rec- 
tory, under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  and  held 
by  Mr.  Blunt.  It  is  of  the  value  of  14002.,  and  the  rector 
has  the  patronage  of  the  old  church  with  Lord  Cadogan. 
Park  Chapel,  in  trustees'  control,  is  worth  4002. ;  Christ  Church, 
in  Hyndman's  Trust,  8002. ;  St.  John's  vicarage  has  five 
trustees,  and  is  worth  8002. ;  and  there  are  two  churches  in 
Kensal  Green  which  belong  to  the  parish  ecclesiastically  but 
not  locally,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  London  diocesan. 
Upper  Chelsea  is  almost  Brompton  to  the  public ;  there  is 
the  rectory  church,  also  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Cadogan,  worth 
6002.  a  year ;  St.  Saviour's  vicarage,  in  that  rector's  gift,  of 
the  value  of  450Z. ;  St.  Jude's  likewise,  returned  at  8002. ;  and 
the  trustees'  living  of  St.  Simon's,  said  to  be  2502.,  derived 
from  pew-rents  of  inexact  estimate ;  all  these  have  a  residence. 
And  of  most  of  the  Chelsea  churches  it  is  right  to  add  that  in 
addition  to  the  stipend  there  is  a  residence.  Here  is  a  popu- 
lation of  65,000,  and  the  English  Church  receives  in  money 
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with  residences  6000L  a  year ;  the  other  denominations  are 
well  supported.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, and  has  a  vestry  hall,  which  is  open  to  the  parish 
for  any  meetings  and  entertainments  whatever,  bnt  is  now 
less  devoted  to  miscellaneous  public  service  from  motives  of 
parochial  convenience. 

We  must  not  quit  Chelsea  without  noting  its  '  sage' — the 
venerable  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  has  so  long  dwelt  in  Cheyne- 
row.  Perhaps  no  king  of  literature  has  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced the  mind  of  this  generation  as  the  rugged  Scottish 
thinker,  whose  fire  and  eloquence  have  made  the  little 
Chelsea  street  so  world-famous  that  it  has  become  a  sort  of 
shrine  for  the  pilgrims  of  culture  from  all  lands. 


CHISLEHURST,  SIDCUP,  AND  THE  GRAYS. 

Whit  was  said  a  hundred  years  ago  of  Chislehurst,  by  a 
writer  who  could  not  be  accused  of  enthusiasm,  conveys  an 
exact  description  of  its  present  character  :  '  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  healthy  villages  among  the  many  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  within  its  bounds  there  are  numbers 
of  elegant  villas  dispersed  through  and  about  the  village.' 

The  political  and  historic  importance  recently  acquired 
by  its  having  attracted  the  refugee  ex-Emperor  of  the  French 
in  the  hour  of  his  trouble,  and  been  the  scene  of  his  painful 
affliction,  death,  and  honoured  burial,  and  since  then  of 
that  other  calamity,  the  funeral  of  the  Prince  Imperial, 
and  the  desolation  of  his  mother,  is  but  a  revival  of  its 
ancient  fame;  a  fiune  that  must  have  been  known  to  the 
fallen  monarch  when  resident  in  this  country  as  a  private 
gentleman  in  exile.  The  princely  estate  he  selected  for  a 
residence — Camden  Place — derived  its  name  from  having 
been  the  mansion  of  the  distinguished  scholar  who,  from 
lowly  rank,  rose  by  his  merit  to  be  the  favourite  literary 
friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  served  as  zealously  as 
he  faithfully  recorded  the  imperishable  chronicle  known  as 
Camden's  Brifannica.  Weary  and  in  years  he  retired,  before 
the  death  of  his  illustrious  patron,  to  this  estate,  and  occupied 
his  time  in  writing  there  his  almost  equally  valuable  work, 
Annals  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  this  came 
several  owners,  until  at  length  Chief  Justice  Pratt  purchased 
tie  place;  and  on  being  called  to  the  peerage  changed  his  own 
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illustrious  name  for  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  whose 
name  is  perpetuated  in  the  London  district  named  after  him 
as  the  chief  landed  proprietor — Camden  Town. 

Chislehurst,  late  Chesilhurst,  and  now  sometimes  Chisel- 
hurst,  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Ciselhyrst,  expressive  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  of  its  situation  among  the  woods. 

After  a  chequered  history  Chislehurst  '  was  granted  to 
Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  called  the  King- 
maker, who,  after  many  changes  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
was  slain,  endeavouring  to  place  King  Henry  on  the  throne,  at 
the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471.'  It  passed  with  other  estates 
to  his  daughter  Mabel,  who  married  the  unfortunate  Clarence, 
who  was  drowned  with  the  connivance,  or  by  the  act,  of 
Gloucester  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  ;  and  her  son,  Edward 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  only  fault  was  being  the  last  living 
Plantagenet  near  the  throne,  was  destroyed  on  false  excuses 
by  the  sixth  Henry.  Henry  VJLL  called  up  the  countess 
dowager,  and  reinstated  her  in  all  her  husband's  possessions, 
not  to  enjoy,  but  that  she  might  reconvey  them  to  him,  which 
she  did  through  Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 

Chislehurst  remained  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Stanley, 
who  married  the  king's  mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
and  was  created  Earl  Derby;  and  the  manor  was  called 
Richmond  Lands.  On  the  lady's  death  Henry  VIII.  seized 
it  as  a  reversion,  finally  conveying  it  to  Edward  Walsingham 
for  twenty-one  years,  which  in  due  time  was  renewed.  King 
James  I.  (for  a  consideration,  without  doubt)  conveyed  it  to  two 
brothers  Whitmore,  who  conveyed  the  whole  to  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham  of  Scadbury,  1660.  He  soon  sold  it  to  Robert 
Darcy ;  since  then  the  estate  has  been  united  in  ownership  to 
the  Scadbury  property  by  Mr.  R.  Betenson  of  Frognal, 
through  whose  descendants  the  present  proprietor  obtained 
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his  title  thereto  by  marriage.  Earl  Sydney  is  the  descendant 
of  Thomas  Townsend,  famous  in  English  politics  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  days  of  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
for  which  services  he  was  made*  Baron  Sydney  of  Chislehurst, 
and  subsequently  Viscount  Sydney  of  St.  Leonard's,  Glouces- 
ter. The  present  representative  of  that  house,  an  ex-Lord 
Chamberlain,  acquired  the  higher  title  of  earl  a  few  years  ago, 
but  he  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Sydneys  of  Penshurst, 
a  family  for  ever  ennobled  in  that  it  contained  Algernon,  the 
martyr  to  freedom,  who  is  buried  in  that  village  church. 

Scadbury  has  other  honoured  associations.  During 
Edward  Walsingham's  tenancy  of  the  manor  the  celebrated 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  his  son,  was  born  there :  a  man 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unequalled  as  a  foreign  minister 
and  diplomatist  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Spain,  France,  the 
Netherlands  found  in  him  one  who  could  unravel  and  unveil 
all  the  intrigues  in  Europe,  without  compromising  his  per- 
sonal honour  or  that  of  his  mistress  and  the  realm.  He 
learned  all  the  secrets  of  our  enemies ;  and  no  one  could 
tell  how  he  acquired  the  knowledge.  He  it  was  who  went  to 
Scotland  when  James  VI.  (our  James  I.)  was  in  dire  per- 
plexity as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  towards  his  factious 
nobles  and  impracticable  clergy  of  all  sorts ;  and  it  was  he 
who  knew  in  detail  all  the  numerous  plots  and  conspiracies 
that  centred  in  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  chiefly  the  famous 
Babington  conspiracy,  which  caused  her  death.  Walsingham 
spent  all  his  private  fortune  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  died  a  poor  man.    He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Travelling  to  Chislehurst  from  London  by  road  would  be 
done  through  Mottingham  or  Eltham,  both  of  which  roads 
meet  upon  Chislehurst  Common,  which  may  be  stated  as 
the  centre  of  the  parish.    The  way  from  Eltham  is  called 
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Green-lane,  the  other  Mottingham-lane ;  both  meet  at  Prick- 
end,  formerly  Pricking,  and  which  some  of  the  residents  are 
now  attempting  to  name  Chislehnrst  West,  where  stands  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation/  a  stone  building  in  an  open 
churchyard,  and  that  is  waiting  for  a  tower  and  an  enlarge- 
ment which  cannot  long  be  delayed.  Opposite  are  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  church:  a  large  hall  used  for 
working-men's  club,  mothers'  meetings,  &c.,  and  schools  and 
dwellings  for  officials,  not  forgetting  the  parsonage.  This 
Tillage,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  little  thriving  place,  and  the 
growth  of  the  neighbourhood  will  cause  it  to  increase.  There  a 
bisecting  line  crosses  both  roads ;  on  one  side  is  Chapel-lane 
and  Willow  Grove,  leading  to  Camden  Wood,  forming  part 
of  Camden  Park  and  Camden  Place,  and  the  other  to  the 
increasing  village  or  hamlet  of  Sidcup. 

Where  the  London  roads  meet  on  the  Common  lines  run 
in  every  direction,  making  the  area  indeed  a  common.  These 
reassemble  on  St.  Paul's  Cray  Common,  which  begins  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  church,  and  there  the  parish  of 
Chislehnrst  ends  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  Cray  begins. 

Chislehnrst  spreads  laterally  from  Prick-end  pond.  Willow 
Grove-lane  takes  the  traveller  along  in  front  of  Camden 
Place,  and  between  Baggies  Wood  or  Chalkpit  Wood  to  the 
stream  by  the  station,  where  Chislehnrst  ends  and  Bromley 
parish  begins.  Beturning  from  that  point  by  the  station 
road,  called  Chislehurst-rise,  by  the  waterworks  and  a  group 
of  small  shops  and  cottages,  we  cross  the  common  to  the 
east,  and  reenter  Bromley-lane,  which  ends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  common,  at  a  point  called  Shepherd's  Green,  where 
four  roads  meet :  one  from  Prick-end ;  Ashfield-lane,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  common ;  the  other,  running  south, 
is  Holbrook-lane,  leading  by  Holbrook  Wood ;  the  eastern 
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1  line  from  the  crossways  is  Perry-street,  which  ends  in 
High-street,  Foot's  Cray,  where  are  Foot's  Cray  Bridge  and 
Foot's  Cray  paper-mill,  a  number  of  village  shops  and  private 
houses. 

Ont  of  this  to  the  east  is  Church-street,  leading  to  All 
Saints'  Church  and  the  rectory,  past  the  national  schools  into 
Back-lane,  near  which  are  Foot's  Cray-place  and  Foot's  Cray 
Cottage ;  this  lane,  after  winding  about,  ends  at  Sidcup  village 
by  the  Manor  Farm. 

But  from  High-street,  Foot's  Cray,  which  is  in  the  main 
road  from  Maidstone  to  London,  the  visitor,  returning 
towards  Eltham,  passes  Yansittart  -  cottages,  the  Elms, 
Ursula  Lodges,  the  Baptist  chapel,  Havelock  House,  May's- 
villas,  and  many  others,  and  rejoins  Back-lane  in  the  village 
of  Sidcup,  which  is  now  the  most  populous  part  of  Ohisle- 
hurst  parish ;  besides  the  Manor  Farm  above  mentioned,  it 
contains  Sidcup-place,  St.  John's  Church,  the  parsonage,  and 
all  the  belongings  of  a  superior  village,  such  as  good  shops  and 
a  variety  of  residences  fit  for  those  who  are  away  all  day  in 
London,  and  can  afford  to  spend  8(M.  to  501.,  and  from  55L  to 
701.,  for  rent,  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  and  larger  ones. 
These  make  up  a  good  modern  colony. 

Leaving  the  village  towards  London,  there  is  a  turnpike- 
gate,  and  close  by  a  road  goes  off  on  the  north-east  in  the 
direction  of  Woolwich  or  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  beyond  that, 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side,  is  another  lane,  that 
by  most  devious  courses  leads  back  to  the  Green-lane  close 
to  Prick-end  by  way  of  Belmont,  its  lane  and  cottage,  and 
the  Kemnal-road  and  Kemnal,  where  are,  and  will  be,  many 
mansions.  The  land  thus  bounded  by  Prick-end  and  Sidcup 
includes  Stockwells,  Wood  Heath,  Grubfield  Wood,  and 
Beaver's  Wood,  having  dozens  of  footpaths  and  narrow  ways 
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most  charming  to  a  London  rambler.  On  this  large  patch 
are  also  Heathfield  Lodge,  the  Hornwood,  and  several  other 
superior  villa  residences  or  mansions,  bordered  by  the  com- 
mon and  the  east  road  before  named,  Ashfield-lane,  Shep- 
herd's Green,  and  Perry-street. 

This  circle  is  one  of  the  little  drives  for  which  Chisle- 
hurst  is  famous  among  invalids  and  those  who  need  tempo- 
rary relaxation ;  while  on  the  south  those  who  can  walk  will 
find  in  Holbrook-lane  and  the  paths  through  Holbrook  Wood, 
Icehouse  Wood,  and  thence  into  Paul's  Cray  parish,  ways 
that  will  yield  indelible  pleasures  to  memory  because  of  their 
exquisitely  rural  character.  Here  is  the  delightful  retreat 
for  governesses  and  the  large  Manor  Estate. 

The  land  on  the  south  of  Chislehurst  Common  between 
Paul's  Cray  Common,  which  runs  out  of  it  near  the  church, 
and  the  Bromley-road,  by  which  we  mean  the  railway-station- 
road,  has  been  greatly  changed  during  the  last  few  years  by 
the  erection  of  first-class  mansions  at  fancy  prices.  The 
care  which  all  concerned  have  exercised  to  do  honour  to  their 
locality  has  brought  about  a  deserved  result.  The  rudeness 
and  strength  of  forestal  scenery,  the  excessive  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  perfect  purity  of  the  atmosphere  give  to  Chisle- 
hurst, Sidcup,  and  the  Crays  a  character  that  could  not  bo 
acquired  by  other  distiicts  on  account  of  its  peculiar  attract- 
iveness. 

Chislehurst  is  made  still  more  agreeable  to  those  who 
practise  pedestrian  excursions  by  its  plentiful  provision  of 
seats  in  every  part  of  the  common.  About  Chislehurst 
Station  are  fine  wood  rambles.  The  line  cuts  through  Moor 
Grove,  Blackbrook,  Great  Thrift  Town  Court,  and  Pett's 
Wood ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  charming  red-brick 
cottage-villa  mansions  have  multiplied,  and  are  still  multiply- 
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ing.  The  rugged  woodland  is  first  cleared  so  far  as  to  make 
room  for  the  house,  kitchen-garden,  and  lawn ;  but  the  old 
trees  in  the  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  remain,  giving  an 
aspect  of  past  times  and  modern  convenience  that  much  en- 
hances the  pleasure  of  country  residence.  Here  are  Bickley 
Park  and  the  little  army  of  mansions  that  command  200L  to 
SOOJ. ;  these  surround  the  parent  home  (George  Wythes, 
Esq.);  and  although  in  Bickley,  that  is  Bromley,  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  Chislehurst,  both  as  to  prospect,  character, 
and,  by  the  station,  locality.  Below  these  woods  is  Oxheath 
Wood,  where  is  Town  Court  Wood,  and  that  is  on  the  border 
of  Orpington  parish. 

Chislehurst  Church  is  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have 
any  veneration  for  antiquities.  There  is  a  Saxon  font  which 
has  done  duty  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  still  is 
used.  The  gentleman  who  holds  the  living  has  a  just  pride 
in  the  office  he  has  borne  for  many  years.  Nut  only  has 
the  building  been  open  continually  for  years,  when  such  good 
practice  was  absolutely  singular,  but  should  an  inquiring 
visitor  happen  to  meet  the  rector  there,  he  will  find  a  cour- 
teous informant  who  desires  to  give  pleasure. 

The  interior  is  entirely  coloured,  the  chancel  elaborately 
so,  and  the  woodwork  is  of  dark  oak  varnished.  The 
reredos  is  plain,  and  the  Sydney  Chapel  is  in  line.  The 
religions  light  dominates  without  being  *  dim.'  All  is  order, 
propriety,  reverence,  becoming  the  object,  the  history,  and 
the  present  service  of  the  church  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Over  the  door,  inside,  a  small  marble  slab  tells  that  John 
Rands  lies  at  the  church  dore ;  left  six  pounds  a  year  for 
ever,  two  houses,  and  land,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  on  the 
1st  November :  died  1714.  Tho  mural  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  who  died  in  1682,  aged  74,  describes 
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his  virtues,  and  says,  'He  was  an  acceptable  servant  onto 
King  Charles  I.  and  a  faithful  one  to  King  Charles  11.'  An 
exquisite  example  of  Chantrey  is  a  monument  to  William 
Selwyn.  Within  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  to  John  Selwyn, 
relative  of  Richard  Bettenson,  and  one  to  a  former  rector,  T. 
Moore,  who  held  the  living  fifty  years,  and  was  also  rector  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Aldersgate.  He  rebuilt  Chislehurst  Parsonage 
in  1753.  The  holding  of  more  than  one  living  had  legal 
sanction  in  those  days,  as  the  holding  of  livings  and  other 
salaried  offices  at  one  time  is  allowed  now. 

The  table  in  the  chancel  has  upon  it  two  large  candles  at 
either  end,  and  two  branching  candlesticks  holding  seven 
each.  A  side  niche,  whereon  the  elements  and  vessels  are 
placed,  is  surmounted  with  the  text,  '  He  brought  forth  bread 
and  wine :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.' 

Within  the  Sydney  Chapel  is  the  large  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  statesman,  Thomas  Townsend,  before 
mentioned,  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  of  also  many  of 
their  kin.  A  very  old  one  must  be  copied,  in  part  belonging  to 
the  Walsinghams,  who  held  the  property  before  the  Sydneys : 

'D.  0.  M. 

Sib  Edmond  Walsingham. 
A  knight,  some  tyme  of  worthie  fame, 

Lyeth  buryed  under  this  stony  bower, 
6r  Edmond  Walsingham  was  his  name. 

Lieutenant  hee  was  of  London  Tower, 
Serving  therein  22  yeares  space, 

Continually  in  his  Prince's  good  grace. 
The  Oth  of  February  1540,  fully  rune, 

The  sowle  from  his  body  parted  was ; 
Leaving  three  daughters  and  one  sonne : 
Marie,  Alice,  Ellinor,  and  Thomas. 
Which  Thomas,  now  knight,  this  erected  the  rather 
In  memory  of  Sir  Edmond,  his  father/ 
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There  is  also  an  inscription  to  Thomas,  the  father  of  Sir 
Francis. 

A  tablet  to  Judge  Adams  is  upon  the  wall  of  the  nave, 
stating  that  he  died  of  gaol  distemper,  caught  at  the  Old 
Bailey  when  in  discharge  of  his  duty  there.  Many  others 
also,  that  must  be  omitted,  save  one  (a  brass)  to  the  rector's 
son,  who  was  drowned  when  the  Captain  sank  in  1870.  And 
there  is  a  tablet  to  Prince  Hoare's  memory,  about  which 
we  must  indulge  in  digression. 

It  frequently  happens  to  the  topographical  student  that 
he  meets  with  names  worthy  of  being  recalled  from  the 
oblivion  of  years.  Chislehurst  gives  us  an  instance  in 
Prince  Hoare,  a  literary  man  of  his  time  much  respected  for 
his  talents  and  behaviour.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Hoare,  who  had  acquired  an  honourable  reputation  as  an 
historical  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  the  first  English 
painter  who  visited  Borne  for  professional  study.  He  loved 
the  first-named  branch  of  his  art  and  pursued  it ;  but  the 
other  brought  him  wealth  and  fame.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Legge,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Grenville, 
Pope,  and  others  visited  the  Bath  artist,  who  came  up  to 
London,  and,  in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art, 
was  one  of  the  first  members,  and  a  constant  exhibitor.  His 
affectionate  care  for  his  family  led  him  to  devote  all  his 
earnings  to  their  education,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  Prince,  his  son,  became  the  first  foreign  corresponding 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  published  at  his  own 
risk  the  first  four  volumes  of  their  Transactions.  He  was 
also  the  secretary  of  the  African  Society,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Granville  Sharp,  the  philanthropist  and  jurist, 
whose  memoirs  he  wrote.  This  work  places  the  world  under 
obligations,  in  that  the  life  and  services  of  so  eminent  a 
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Christian,   a   scholar,  and  a  gentleman    are  placed  npon 
record. 

Educated  for  the  bar,  Sharp  devoted  himself  to  the  pnblic 
service,  and  first  became  known  as  the  friend  of  the  negro. 
In  the  streets  of  London  he  had  found  a  poor  black  dying 
from  neglect,  having  been  abandoned  on  account  of  his  bad 
health  by  his  master,  who  had  brought  him  from  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Sharp  instantly  had  him  removed  to  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  personally  did  him  nurse-service.  He 
recovered,  and  after  some  months  his  friend  received  a  letter 
begging  a  visit  to  him  in  prison.  It  appears  that  the  master 
having  accidentally  met  the  poor  fellow,  threw  him  into  gaol  as 
a  runaway  slave.  Sharp  fought  the  case  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  ultimately  won,  at  which  the  master  became 
enraged,  and  threatened  personal  violence.  He  appealed,  and 
ultimately  the  case  went  to  the  twelve  judges,  who  laid  down 
for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  English  law,  that  upon 
British  soil  no  man  could  have  property  in  another.  This 
enabled  the  philanthropist  to  set  in  motion  the  whole  subject 
of  African  slavery,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  movement 
revolutionising  those  English  ideas  which  had  been  fostered 
since  the  time  of  Spanish  cruelties  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
adventurous  enterprises  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  others.  He 
instituted  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

These  deeds  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  in  the 
memoir  referred  to ;  he  also  wrote  several  works  on  the  fine 
arts  and  their  culture,  with  the  view  of  extending  their 
refining  influence  through  the  community.  These  frag- 
ments largely  influenced  that  public  feeling  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Mr,  Hoare  also  wrote 
some  twenty  dramatic  pieces,  which  ran  through  several  edi- 
tions, but  are  not  of  permanent  interest. 
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Besides  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  (the  rectory),  value 
6002.  with  residence,  there  is  one,  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, built  in  1870  as  a  vicarage  for  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict of  Prick-end ;  this  is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector,  and  valued 
at  2702.  Christ  Church  is  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Bath 
stone,  erected  in  1872  upon  a  site  given  by  Mr.  Strode, 
the  present  owner  of  Camden  House.  The  stipend  is  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  from  pew-rents. 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  trustees. 

Upon  the  common  stand  the  National  Schools,  which  are 
built  to  be  enlarged,  and  opposite  is  St.  Michael's  Orphan- 
age ;  these  institutions  are  the  special  care  of  the  Rector, 
Bev.  F.  H.  Murray.  To  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
common,  the  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel,  erected  in  1870,  to 
which  a  manse  was  added  in  1874.  The  Soman  Catholic 
ehapel  of  St.  Mary  is  in  a  narrow  lane  close  by,  and  only 
holds  about  one  hundred.  For  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  a 
mausoleum  chapel  was  added,  of  elegant  design,  in  Bath  and 
Caen  stone.  Within  it  is  an  altar  and  a  tesselated  pavement, 
on  which  stands  the  granite  sarcophagus  contributed  by 
Queen  Victoria ;  and  the  body  of  the  Prince  is  there  awaiting 
its  tomb.  The  chapel  is  open  on  Sundays,  but  on  other  days 
parties  are  admitted  by  a  shilling  fee. 

Sidcup  is  an  ecclesiastical  district  taken  out  of  Foot's 
Cray  and  Chislehurst.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  was  built  of  brick  and  flint  in  1844.  The 
font  is  of  white  Carrara  marble ;  and  there  is  a  fine  bas- 
relief  altar-piece — Da  Vinci's  '  Last  Supper' — under  a  carved- 
oak  canopy.  The  pulpit  is  old,  for  on  it  is  '  Antwerp,  1651.' 
There  are  three  stained  windows  to  the  memory  of  local  bene- 
factors. The  living  is  worth  about  2002.  with  residence,  and 
the  chief  landowners  are  Earl  Sydney  and  H.  H.  Berens, 
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Esq.,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  presentation.  There  the 
Baptists  have  a  chapel,  as  stated  before. 

Every  one  is  supposed  to  know  that  the  four  or  five  Grays 
are  so  designated  from  their  locality  being  upon  the  river 
Cray,  which  is  really  a  tributary  of  the  Darent  at  Dartford 
Creek.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Orpington,  and  in 
its  little  course  has  been  more  useful  than  any  other  of  its 
length  that  we  know.  From  the  earliest  days  there  were 
several  corn-mills;  and  later  calico-printing  mills,  whiting 
factories,  ironworks,  and  now  paper-mills.  The  cleanness 
of  the  water,  and  its  freedom  from  iron  infusion,  give  it  a  first 
place  among  the  streams  that  are  useful  to  manufacturers. 
All  the  Crays  are  upon  this  little  crooked  rivulet,  which 
seems  to  know  how  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  of  water  by 
its  wandering  ways,  whereby  the  quantity  is  never  in  excess 
or  deficiency,  while  in  the  summer-time  its  borders  afford 
the  greatest  delight  to  those  who  love  field  excursions. 

St.  Paul's  Cray,  which  is  almost  part  of  Chislehurst,  by 
the  common  being  in  both  parishes,  is  a  manor  given  by 
William  I.  to  Odo,  his  half-brother,  whom  he  made  bishop 
that  both  Church  and  State  might  be  in  one  family.  It 
came  to  the  Scrope  family,  who  held  it  through  half  a  dozen 
reigns,  but  left  their  falling  house  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
With  St.  Mary's  Cray  it  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  William 
Chapman  in  1722,  from  whom,  through  Richard,  James, 
and  their  descendants,  it  came  to  the  present  proprietor. 
The  population  of  1000  have  their  parish  church,  and  the 
living  is  worth  5101.  with  residence;  it  is  in  the  gift  of 
Earl  Sydney. 

St.  Paul's  Cray  has  a  paper-mill  for  making  '  writings/ 
held  by  Mr.  Nash.  It  is  near  the  church.  The  works  of 
the  gas  company  that  supplies  all  the  Crays  are  in  this 
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parish.  There  is  no  town  or  indeed  village ;  all  is  scattered 
houses;  the  charm  is  in  the  rural  scenery  as  an  out-point  of 
Chislehurst.  Gray's  Farm,  the  Horn  Farm,  Chalkpit  Farm, 
cover  the  cultivated  land ;  and  the  rest  is  common  or  wood 
land,  of  which  Cookham  Wood  is  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  parish. 

St.  Mary's  Cray  is  the  continuation  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
old  deeds  it  is  called  South  Gray,  as  opposed  to  North  Gray ; 
bat  the  church  has  changed  the  designation  of  the  place  to  St. 
Mary's  Gray.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  is  valued  at  about  8002.  with  residence. 
In  the  7  King  Edward  I.,  1278,  the  Prior  of  Canterbury 
claimed  the  privilege  of  '  a  market  held  in  the  town  of  Gray 
weekly,  and  all  rights  belonging  and  appertaining  thereto,' 
&c. ;  so  that  the  place  was  much  more  considerable  relatively 
to  its  neighbours  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  manor 
of  Kevington  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Man- 
nings, a  family  of  good  repute  in  this  part  of  Kent  and 
Bexley:  one  of  them  sold  the  rights  to  Herman  Berens,  a 
London  merchant,  who  came  and  resided  there,  and  whose 
descendants,  as  above  stated,  own  much  land  hereabouts. 
The  manor  of  Horkenden  was  in  the  entail  of  Sir  John 
Dyke,  who,  in  1767,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  giving 
him  power  of  sale,  which  he  used  in  favour  of  the  Chap- 
man family,  its  present  owners. 

St.  Mary's  Cray  is  a  populous  handsome  village  in  one 
Btreet  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  market 
continued  down  to  1708,  when  that  fearful  storm  which  ra- 
vaged the  south  of  England,  making  London  and  Bristol  like 
cities  that  had  been  abused  by  cannon  and  shot,  destroyed 
the  market-house,  and  the  market  dwindled,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  place.    In  the  village,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Greenwood  possessed  one  of  the  two  chief 
places ;  and  although  it  afterwards  passed  to  a  Mr.  Whitaker 
for  a  few  years,  the  old  name  is  retained  in  the  district  within 
a  few  miles,  and  is  well  known  in  London. 

Mr.  Joynson's  paper-mill  is  the  great  sight  of  modern 
days,  for  it  is  the  largest  and  best  writing-paper  mill  in 
England.  He  did  great  service  to  all  in  his  employ  in  caring 
for  their  social  and  moral  welfare,  besides  which  he  built  a 
rather  ostentations  edifice,  called  the  Temple  Congregational 
Chapel,  which  cost  him  12,0002.  There  is  a  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institute  there,  and  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

Foot's  Cray  is  almost  described  in  the  note  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Chislehurst.  The  land  is  in  King  William's  list 
of  gifts  to  Odo,  and  since  then  has  had  as  many  tenants  as 
any  Kentish  ground ;  but  finally  it  has  come  to  Earl  Sydney 
through  his  marriage  with  one  of  Mr.  Betenson's  descendants. 
Foot's  Cray  Place,  now  the  residence  of  John  Pender,  Esq., 
M.P.,  was  sold  by  the  last  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and 
through  several  hands  came  to  those  of  its  present  owner  and 
resident.  All  Saints'  Church  is  a  small  old  place  with 
shingled  spire  and  three  bells.  It  is  a  rectory  worth  2651., 
with  residence  and  twenty-one  acres  of  glebe,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  about  one  thousand.  The  landownership  and  owner- 
ship of  the  living  are  in  the  Vansittart  family. 

North  Cray  is  another  of  the  Odo  seizures ;  it  descended 
to  the  Percys  of  Alnwick  (Northumberland),  one  of  whom 
combined  with  Scrope  in  rebellion,  and,  with  his  companions 
came  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  end. 

The  family,  however,  retained  the  manor,  and  its  head 
acquired  royal  favour,  accompanying  the  king  to  Bosworth 
Field.  Henry  Vil.  made  use  of  him,  as  he  did  of  many,  to 
the  disgust  of  the  people,  who  avenged  themselves  by  petty 
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• 
insurrection,  in  which  Percy  was  killed.    Algernon,  the  fifth 

earl,  succeeded,  and  he  became  commander  of  the  king's 
forces  at  Blackheath  in  12  Henry  VII.  Henry  VHI.  seized 
the  inheritance  under  pretext  of  law,  and  gave  it  on  knight's 
service  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmondeley,  he  who  founded  the  school, 
&c.,  at  Highgate;  but  he  held  it  only  two  years,  when,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Bev.  W.  Hetherington,  who  sold  it  to  the  Yansittart  family. 
North  Gray  combines  the  manor  of  Bokesley  (Huxley),  which 
in  olden  time  was  of  more  importance  than  North  Cray,  for 
the  latter  sank  so  low  that  it  had  not  a  parsonage  for  many 
years — not  but  that  the  tithes  were  collected  nevertheless. 
It  is  now  worth  about  4501.,  with  house.  Within  the  bound- 
ary of  North  Cray  is  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. 

Sidcup  was  described  in  1788  '  as  a  portion  of  a  small 
street  of  houses,  among  which  is  an  inn  of  much  resort,  and 
three  or  four  gentlemen's  houses.'  What  it  is  now  we  have 
already  described. 
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INCLUDING  TURNHAM  GREEN  AND  STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 

Chiswiok  is  defined  by  Bocqne  in  1745  as  beginning  at  the 
end  of  Hammersmith-terrace  on  the  river-side,  and  going 
northward  as  far  as  to  Stamford  Brook  (Stamford  Bridge) ; 
thence  across  the  land  that  includes  Tnrnham  Green-street 
and  down  Turnham  Green-lane  to  Strand-under-Green,  by 
Little  Sutton ;  and  thence  to  the  river.  The  area  thus  out 
lined  included  also  Chiswick  Grove  and  Chiswick  Field.  The 
river  bends  so  as  to  form  almost  two-thirds  of  the  parish 
boundary. 

Our  definition  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  some  names 
are  changed.  At  the  Hammersmith  side,  by  the  Boat-house, 
it  begins  and  passes  up  British  Grove  to  the  north  into  the 
New-road,  and  to  Stamford  Brook,  the  home  of  the  Athletic 
Club ;  whence,  by  a  field-path  or  narrow  way,  the  high-road 
past  Turnham  Green  is  reached.  The  parish  line  then  is 
the  public  highway  on  the  Hounslow-road  as  far  as  to  London 
Style  House ;  at  which  point  it  drops  by  Sydney  H&use  to  Eew 

Bridge. 

From  Eew  Bridge  the  modern  area  contains  the  mooring 

of  the  Matthew  Wood  boat,  the  symbol  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Board's  jurisdiction  over  the  river.  The  places  on 
the  shore  are  not  the  most  inviting  in  dirty  weather,  but 
they  are  cheerful  during  the  summer  season.  These  are 
Spring  Grove,  Bark-lane,  and  the  river-front  of  Strand-on- 
the-Green,  past  the  aylet,  eyot,  or  ait,  the  almshouse  and 
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malthouse,  down  to  Grove  End  and  Grove  House,  where  a 
road  leads  to  Chiswick  Railway  Station.  Here  the  river- 
side becomes  more  or  less  marshy  all  the  way  round.  Barnes 
Railway  Bridge  intersects  the  land,  which  will  by  and  by  be 
thoroughly  drained  and  raised,  after  the  manner  of  Eaton- 
square  and  the  Cubitt  property  thereabout. 

Leaving  Corney  Reach,  the  parochial  boundary  of  the 
river  passes  to  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  the  rectory,  and  to  the 
town,  whence  Chiswick  Mall  leads  into  the  Mall  at  Hammer- 
smith by  Walpole  House  and  the  Boat-house ;  thence  north- 
ward to  British  Grove  we  complete  the  perambulation,  and 
reconcile  the  old  map  and  the  new  bounds. 

The  church  conditions  have  changed  since  the  time  of 
the  chroniclers.  Church  accommodation  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  Chelsea,  from  the  parent  St.  Nicholas,  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  held  by 
the  Rev.  L.  W.  T.  Dale,  and  of  the  value  of  7002.  a  year, 
with  residence.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Sharpe  erected  a  chapel  of  ease 
— St.  Mary  Magdalene — in  1848  at  Chiswick  New  Town,  the 
services  of  which  are  supplied  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  there  the  vicar  has  built  a  nursery  for  infants.  In  Grove 
Park,  the  face  of  which  is  undergoing  transformation,  through 
the  erection  of  first-class  residences  under  the  management 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  his  Grace  has  built  St.  Paul's, 
a  vicarage  valued  at  600Z.,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Tumham  Green  church  belongs  to  the  see  of 
London,  which  held  many  manors  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
old  time.  This  new  church  is  placed  under  the  bishop's 
patronage,  being  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Fund,  assisted  most  considerably  by  Mr.  Sharpe. 
At  the  time  of  its  erection  there  had  long  been  service' 
provided  by  the  former  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bowerbank,  and 
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the  increasing  population  made  a  district  church  necessary, 
Strand-on-the-Green  belongs  thereto.  It  now  contains  8500 
people,  and  the  living  yields  850Z.  a  year. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  treasury  of  sacred  re* 
mains.  There  rests  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  faithful  servant 
of  James  I.  and  the  biographer  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
his  son.  He  served,  with  other  English  gentlemen,  in  the 
army  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  received  knighthood  on 
that  account  upon  his  return,  and  acquired  the  office  of 
Recorder  to  the  City  of  London.  That  appointment  induced 
him  to  build  himself  a  house  in  Clerkenwell  Priory,  which 
property  had  not  departed  from  the  control  of  the  Crown. 
Fond  of  manifestation,  and  noble  in  his  gratitude  as  he  had 
been  in  service,  he  placed  over  the  porch  these  lines : 

*  Chast  faith  still  strayes  behinde,  though  hence  be  flown 

Those  veyled  nuns,  who  here  before  did  reste ; 
For  reverend  marriage  wedlock  vows  doth  own, 
And  sacred  flames  keeps  here  in  loyal  breast* 

They  worthily  represent  the  manners  of  the  gentlemen  of 
true  honour  in  that  time. 

Bentley,  the  partner  and  most  intimate  friend  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  father  of  Etruria  in  Staffordshire,  is  also 
there.     The  tablet  tells  what  is  simply  true : 

'  Blessed  with  an  elevated  and  comprehensive  understand- 
ing, informed  in  a  variety  of  sciences,  he  possessed  a  warm 
and  brilliant  imagination.  His  talents  were  employed  for 
the  public  good.  He  thought  with  the  freedom  of  a  philo- 
sopher, he  acted  with  the  integrity  of  a  virtuous  citizen.  He 
was  partner  with  Josiah  Wedgwood  .  .  .  and,  being  possessed 
of  an  elegant  taste,  furnished  many  of  the  beautiful  designs 
for  that  ware/ 

There  is  an  inclusive  memoir  of  '  Maria  Walker,  daughter 
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of  that  venerable  Mr.  Robert  Kay,  who  honoured  his  pro- 
fession and  profited  the  people  of  Ware  with  his  fruitful 
preaching  and  holy  life  for  sixty  years,  .  .  .  who  was  the  wife 
of  William  Walker,  the  pastor  of  this  parish/  &c.  There  were 
no  '  reverends'  in  those  days.  The  Christian  name  of  George 
Herbert  was  quite  enough,  if  it  said  in  addition  '  parson  of 
this  parish.' 

Garrick  had,  like  Pope,  enough  to  do  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  monumental  literature,  and  he  wrote  an  elegant 
eulogy  of  Charles  Holland,  a  theatrical  power,  which  is  upon 
the  north  chancel-wall.  Near  to  that  is  one  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Also,  close 
by,  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  1773,  who  lived  at 
Sutton  Court,  famous  in  English  history  as  the  residence  of 
Lord  Fauconberg,  who  married  Oliver  Cromwell's  third 
daughter.  The  families  of  Fauconberg  and  Cromwell  sold 
their  inheritance  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  thus  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Devonshire  possessions. 

There  is  a  good  description  of  gardens  round  London, 
written  in  1691,  which  refers  to  this  place.  'My  Lord 
Fauconbergh's  garden  at  Sutton  Court  has  several  pleasant 
walks  and  apartments  in  it ;  but  the  upper  garden  next  the 
house  is  too  irregular,  and  the  bowling-green  too  little  to  be 
commended.  •  •  •  The  maze,  or  wilderness,  there  is  very 
pretty,  being  set  all  with  greens,  with  a  cypress  arbour  in 
the  middle,  supported  with  a  well-wrought  timber  frame.  .  .  . 
The  enclosure,  wired-in  for  white  pheasants  and  partridges, 
is  a  fine  apartment,  especially  in  summer,  when  the  bones 
of  Italian  bayes  are  set  out ;  and  the  timber  walk,  with  vines 
on  the  side,  is  very  fine  when  the  blew-pots  are  on  the 
pedestals  of  it ;  and  so  is  the  fish-pond,  with  the  preens  at 
the  head  of  it.'    The  terms  used  are  obsolete ;  but  Chiswick, 
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being  the  home  of  horticulture,  can  find  translators  who  will 
explain  what  bones,  greens,  and  blew-pots  mean,  for  which 
here  is  not  room. 

Mr.  Charles  Whittingham — the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Chiswick  Press,  famous  for  his  tasteful  printing,  had  his  office 
at  Chiswick  Hall,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1874.  The 
whole  estate  is  too  near  Chiswick  Station  to  be  long  defended 
from  the  builders,  but  up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  character 
it'  had  could  be  recognised.  But  to  return  to  the  memorials. 
We  notice,  in  the  nave,  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Brande,  who  dis- 
covered the  virtues  of  Angostura  bark  in  the  last  century, 
out  of  which  knowledge  much  money  has  been  made  in  our 
time.  Of  conspicuous  names,  the  visitor  will  see  the  family 
of  Robins,  of  auctioneering  fame  in  Covent  Garden ;  of  a  few 
of  Lord  Walpole's  family;  and  also  of  that  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  the 
Fleet-street  banker,  partner  of  Mr.  Gosling  ;  several  former 
vicars,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  William  Bordall,  which  was 
placed  there  by  Francis  Lord  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  in 
1531 ;  and  of  Rev.  Thomas  Home,  D.D.,  master  of  the  Manor 
School. 

Kent,  the  famous  '  gardener  and  painter'  in  the  time  of 
George  II.,  is  among  the  tenants  of  Lord  Burlington's  vault. 
He  was  one  of  many  whom  it  pleased  the  satirists  of  the  day 
to  speak  superciliously  about,  but  he  is  the  founder  of  modern 

English  horticulture.     Chiswick  could  never  have  become  the 

• 

home  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  England  if  Kent  had 
not  taken  the  arrangements  in  hand  and  made  them  as  excel- 
lent as  they  are. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  William  Hogarth,  on 
which  is  Garrick's  inscription : 

*  Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind ! 

Who  reached  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 
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Whose  pictured  morals  charm  the  mind, 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 
If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 

If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away, 

For  Hogarth's  honoured  dust  lies  here.' 

But  Johnson's  lines  are  better — they  have  more  freedom : 

*  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 

That  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace ; 
Here,  closed  in  death,  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face.' 

Apart  from  the  tomb  there  is  a  tablet  on  the  east  side  of 
the  church,  recording  his  death  in  1764  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  ;  of  his  wife  Jane,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1789 ;  and  of 
his  much-loved  sister  Anne.  Hogarth's  association  with  Chis- 
wick  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  a  street,  Hogarth-lane; 
and  in  the  designation  of  his  house  there,  Hogarth  House. 

The  rambler  will  find  in  the  churchyard  the  grave  of  Sir 
John  Chardin,  the  traveller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
nearly  all  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  know  of  Persia, 
although  he  was  buried  in  Chiswick  churchyard  in  1718. 
His  life  belongs  to  history,  for  it  had  no  other  aspect  than 
the  public  service.  The  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
has  the  inscription  '  Nomen  sibi  fecit  eundo ;'  and  his  col- 
lected travels,  published  in  1711,  show  that  the  testimony  is 
exactly  appropriate.  The  dwelling  he  occupied  at  Chiswick 
is  Bolton  House,  now  a  school  for  young  ladies. 

Foscolo,  the  furious  Italian  patriot,  has  there  a  monu- 
ment designed  by  the  Court  Sculptor,  Baron  Marochetti, 
whose  work  at  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere  is  familiar 
to  all  observers.  When  Garibaldi  visited  England  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  tomb  in  company  with  English  gentle- 
men, to  do  reverence  to  one  who,  in  his  strange  and  learned 
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life,  did  assert  the  claims  of  Italy  for  freedom.  Like  many 
of  his  compatriots,  the  oppression  of  his  country  had  pro- 
duced in  him  a  spirit  of  reckless  imprudence,  and  he  died  in 
poverty,  but  his  tomb  is  a  mark  in  European  history. 

But  our  catalogue  would  run  to  an  unreasonable  length  ; 
and  although  it  would  be  pleasant  to  talk  about  Sharpe  the 
engraver  and  Brodie  the  inventor ;  of  Ralph,  and  of  Rose, 
and  of  Nicholas  Crispe,  and  recite 'some  quaint  inscriptions,  it 
cannot  be  done ;  save  that  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  stone  tablet  stating,  '  This  churchyard 
was  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  twenty-five  perches,  given  to 
the  parish  by  his  Grace  William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  E.G.,  and  this  boundary-wall  built  thereon  by 
order  of  the  Vestry,  1888.' 

There  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  many  charities  appertain- 
ing to  the  parish,  and  these  consist  of  land,  money,  alms- 
houses, and  special  bequests  to  the  poor.  There  are  charity 
schools,  and  whatsoever  is  wanting  to  make  permanent  the 
name  and  fame  of  Chiswick  and  its  traditions  is  readily  found. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  carrying  forward  the  development 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  a  spirit  of  noble  energy,  which,  while 
creating  property,  gives  home,  riches,  and  delight  to  the 
public. 

The  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  called  Chis- 
wick House,  deserves  a  separate  chapter.  So  full  is  its 
history  of  important  events  and  associations,  beginning  with 
the  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  and  his  wretched 
wife  the  Countess  of  Essex,  who  died  there  in  1682.  Their 
daughter  married  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford ;  and  Carr 
had  to  sell  all  his  household  goods  at  Chiswick  House  to  raise 
12,0002.  for  his  daughter's  dowry,  and  to  mortgage  the  place 
as  well.    Lord  Pembroke  acquired  the  property ;  and  after 
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him  Lord  Pawlet,  who  compromised  with  Fairfax,  and  re- 
tained it  through  the  Commonwealth.  Then,  through  Lord 
Crofts,  and  Charles  Lord  Gerard,  and  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
and  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire by  his  marrying  Lady  Boyle,  Lord  Burlington's  daugh- 
ter and  sole  heir,  whose  father,  Richard,  the  third  earl,  is 
known  to  literature  and  architecture  for  his  generous  public 
service  of  the  highest  order*  The  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire is  the  descendant  of  Lady  Anne  Carr ;  and  the  Chis- 
wick  Estate  has  reverted  to  its  original  owners. 

In  Lady  Chatterton's  most  tiresome  Home  Sketches  and 
Foreign  Recollections  are  some  fragments  that  deserve  a 
better  setting.  '  Wednesday,  10  July.  This  delightful  day 
we  spent  at  Chiswick,  wandering  over  the  beautiful  gardens 
and  interesting  rooms  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa. 
Besides  the  fine  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls,  and  the 
lovely  views  from  the  windows,  the  historical  recollections 
connected  are  most  interesting.  Here  died  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  modern  statesmen,  Fox  and  Canning.  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  had  visited  Fox  several  times  in  his  last  illness, 
showed  us  the  room ;  and  we  saw  in  another  room,  to  which 
it  had  been  removed,  his  deathbed.  We  then  went  up-stairs 
to  see  Canning's  room,  described  by  Bulwer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  "  It  is  a  small  low  chamber  in  which 
Canning  died.  He  chose  it  himself;  it  had  formerly  been  a 
sort  of  nursery ;  and  the  duke  having  slept  there  just  before 
Canning  came,  it  was  considered  more  likely  to  be  aired,  and 
free  from  damp,  than  any  other  apartment.  It  has  not  even 
a  cheerful  view,  and  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the 
wall-paper  and  furniture."  Canning  passed  the  last  three 
weeks  of  his  life  at  Chiswick;  the  housekeeper  showed  the 
down-stairs  room  where  he  read  family  prayers  on  Sundays.' 
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But,  besides  these  instances,  Chiswick  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  beautiful  duchess, 
whom  Gainsborough  portrayed  most  effectively,  and  whose 
charms  were  the  subject  of  popular  report.  Fox,  in  his  con- 
test with  Pitt  at  Westminster,  resided  here,  inspiring  his 
patroness  and  friends  in  their  efforts  on  his  behalf.  Pitt 
frequently  made  Chiswick  his  home.  The  two  rest  together 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Byron's  words  fitly  express  the 
general  sentiment : 

1  — where  are  they — the  rivals ;  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  their  winding-sheets. 
How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
Which  hushes  all !    A  calm  unstormy  wave, 
That  oversweeps  the  world.' 

Lady  Chatterton  in  her  gossip  has  much  to  say  about 
Inigo  Jones,  because  the  eminent  architect  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  leisure,  and  did  considerable  work,  in  the  region 
between  Chelsea  and  Bichmond  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames. 
She  tells  that  '  in  one  of  the  venerable  avenues  near  the 
house  there  is  an  ornamental  gateway,  on  which  Pope  wrote 
the  ridiculous  epigram  that  reveals  the  poet's  weakness  and 
vanity : 

' "  O  gate  !  how  earnest  thou  here  ?" 

11 1  was  brought  from  Chelsea  last  year, 
Battered  with  wind  and  weather; 
Inigo  Jones  put  me  together, 

Sir  Hans  Sloane 

Let  me  alone ; 
Burlington  brought  me  hither." ' 

It  is  only  a  portico,  having  two  columns  on  one  side  and 
pilasters  on  the  other.  Two  tablets  say :  1. '  Builded  by  Inigo 
Jones  at  Chelsea,  1621;'  2.  'Given  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Bart.,  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  1737.' 
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Of  the  architecture  of  Chiswick  House  no  opinion  ought 
to  be  offered  here.  The  Earl  of  Burlington  constructed  it  as 
an  experiment  that  contained  many  ideas  that  he  wished 
tested  by  their  effect ;  and  that  effect  has  changed  with  every 
fifty  years  ever  since.  A  world-known  collection  of  pictures 
is  within  its  walls,  wherein  Vandyke,  Holbein,  Rembrandt, 
Paul  Veronese,  Zucchero,  Reni,  G.  Poussin,  Albans,  and 
the  contemporary  artists  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
are  represented  in  proprid  persond,  and  there  need  be  no 
farther  remark,  except  that  Titian,  Nicholas  Poussin, 
Domenichino,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  fifty  more  might  be  added 
to  the  company,  not  forgetting  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  cream- 
coloured  horses,  coachman  and  postillion  in  green  and  red 
with  white  braid.  It  is  a  panorama  of  art-history.  The 
associations  claim  the  reverence  of  our  age,  not  only  because 
in  themselves  they  are  almost  supreme,  but  because  of  the 
princely  traditions  of  the  Devonshire  house  in  giving  welcome 
to  all  who  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  illustrations 
of  nature  and  art,  of  literature  and  politics,  that  are  within 
the  administration  of  its  grand  inheritance. 

At  Turnham  Green,  close  by  the  railway-station,  an  im- 
portant building  enterprise  is  in  progress  on  the  Bedford 
Park  estate,  the  architect  being  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw.  Some 
two  hundred  houses  are  erected,  at  rentals  varying  from  402. 
to  120Z.  per  annum.  Several  valuable  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Richardson  are  being  carried  out  on  this  estate,  which  also 
offers  a  club  for  the  use  of  residents.  The  projectors  state 
in  their  prospectus,  '  It  is  believed  that  this  estate  represents 
the  first  endeavour  to  secure,  in  the  erection  of  houses  at 
moderate  rents,  good  construction,  with  attention  to  artistic 
effect,  coupled  with  most  complete  sanitary  arrangements, 
both  in  their  drainage  and  perfect  freedom  from  sewer  gas.' 
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This  ancient  town  calls  up  a  retrospect  that  takes  as  back  to 
times  long  antecedent  to  the  Conquest,  when  the  manor 
of  Croydon  formed  part  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Lanfranc,  between  1066  and  1087, 
when  it  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  including  a  church, 
a  mill,  and  meadow  and  woodlands. 

We  find  it  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics 
as  a  town,  when  Kilwardey  held  the  see  in  1276,  who  obtained 
for  it  a  market  charter  from  the  first  Edward,  together  with 
a  nine  days'  fair.  In  1314  Edward  II.  added  another  market- 
day,  Thursday,  with  an  additional  annual  fair  of  two  days ; 
and  Archbishop  Stratford  obtained  from  Edward  HL  the 
Saturday  market,  with  another  annual  fair  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  day. 

In  July  1559,  Parker,  the  friend  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
founder  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  entertained  her  majesty, 
who  came  oyer  from  Greenwich  to  Croydon  on  purpose,  and 
thence  made  a  famous  progress  through  Kent  to  Canterbury, 
where  the  archbishop  gave  a  magnificent  reception  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  deeds  of  English  primates  go  far  to  make  up  the 
history  of  the  place.  Grindall,  who  was  promoted  from 
Fulham  to  Lambeth,  succeeded  Parker,  and  his  Life,  by 
Strype,  is  familiar  to  readers  of  English  history.  He  con- 
secrated  three  bishops  in  that  chapel,  where,  in  1561,  his 
predecessor  had  instituted  Miles  Coverdale,  of  Bible-transla- 
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tion  fame,  to  the  see  of  Exeter ;  and  Cranmer  had  conferred 
the  like  dignity  on  two  others,  assisted  by  Ridley  of  London 
(the  martyr),  Taylor  of  Lincoln,  and  Aldrich  of  Carlisle. 

Whitgift,  who  succeeded  Grindall,  had  a  great  affection 
for  Croydon,  and  proved  it  by  his  munificence.  Not  only  did 
he  build  and  endow  a  fine  hospital,  but  he  created  one  of  the 
finest  grammar  schools,  gave  it  chartered  laws,  bought  up 
property  in  the  town  and  elsewhere,  and  in  such  wisdom  and 
prudence  as  to  make  it  now  so  rich  as  to  cause  some  anxiety 
to  those  who  are  its  trustees,  lest  the  will  of  the  donor  should 
not  be  faithfully  observed.  His  name  is  familiar  to  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  that  have  dwelt  in  the  town  since 
1588,  and  the  tercentenary,  four  years  hence,  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  this  generation. 

His  successor,  Abbott,  is  remembered  as  a  conciliatory 
tactician  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy;  but  he  is  known  at 
Croydon  for  something  better  than  trimming.  He  happened 
to  be  at  Croydon  Palace  in  1617,  when  the  precious  Book  of 
Sports  arrived  with  royal  orders  that  it  should  be  read  in  all 
churches  on  Sunday.  The  archbishop  flatly  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  the  king  knew  his  man  better  than  to  insist. 

The  ill-starred  and  unfortunate  Laud  has  left  his  mark 
there  in  the  improvements  he  effected  in  the  palace,  and  the 
building  of  a  new  organ.  In  his  will  he  left  10Z.  for  the  poor, 
and  gave  the  organist  the  instrument  he  had  used  in  the 
chapel  service. 

So  rich  a  booty  as  Croydon  could  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  the  confusions 
that  followed  the  violent  deaths  of  Laud  and  his  monarch. 
The  estate  had  been  leased  to  my  lord  of  Nottingham  until 
seized  by  Brereton,  when  it  was  valued  at  1200!.,  and  sacked, 
and  the  chapel  turned  into  a  kitchen.  , 
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At  the  Restoration,  Juxon  repaired  and  restored  the  place ; 
and  after  the  good  Shelton  had  almost  worn  himself  to  death 
by  his  self-denying  ministrations  to  the  afflicted  during  the 
plague  he  came  hither,  and  here  ended  his  days  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  and  was  buried  in  Croydon  Church,  where  is  a  fine 
marble  tomb  to  his  memory. 

Tenison  found  means,  in  his  school-making  habits,  to 
provide  a  master  and  a  school  for  twenty-eight  poor  boys  and 
girls,  setting  by  a  farm  at  Limpsfield,  and  buying  a  house  in 
the  town,  and  leaving  4002.  in  his  will  as  an  endowment. 
So  we  might  go  on,  and  forget  that  our  business  is  more  with 
the  present.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  these 
archbishops  did  good  with  their  revenues,  spending  all  they 
had  in  wise  charity,  and  their  charity  began  at  home. 
Enough  of  the  past  must  crowd  on  the  mind  of  every  subse- 
quent archbishop,  in  a  solemn  form,  when  he  walks  the 
street  trodden  by  predecessors  who  exercised  such  mighty 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  this  kingdom  in  olden 
times. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  there  was  an  Old  and  New 
Croydon.  The  Old  was  then  passing  away — in  fact,  was 
gone.  We  know  where  it  was  by  the  refuse  of  town  life  that 
archaeologists  have  exhibited,  besides  which  there  is  a  street 
called  Old  Town.  These  show  that,  from  the  site  of  the 
palace  and  the  church,  and  the  group  of  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings, the  town  stretched  a  mile  away  in  the  direction 
of  Waddon,  towards  Beddington;  and  that  that  line  was 
most  unhealthy  we  know  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
effecting  the  modern  sanitary  measures  for  remedying  the 
general  evil  condition  of  all  domestic  arrangements,  and  by 
the  testimony  of  old  writers.  At  the  present  time  the  parish 
of  proydon  is  in  the  registrar's  first-class  list  of  healthy  dis- 
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tricts,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  these  were  the  terms 
employed : 

*  It  seems  of  starv'd  Sterilitie  the  seat, 
Where  barren  dowries  doe  it  inviron  round : 
Whose  parched  tops  in  Summer  are  not  wet, 
And  only  are  with  snow  in  Winter  crown'd, 
Only  with  barenesse  they  doe  still  abound ; 
Or  if  in  some  of  them  we  roughnesse  finde, 
It's  tawnie-heath,  badge  of  the  barren  rinde. 

In  midst  of  these  stands  Croydon,  cloath'd  in  blacke, 
In  a  low  bottom  sink  of  all  these  hills ; 
And  is  receipt  of  all  the  durtie  wracke 
Which  from  their  tops  still  in  abundance  toils, 
The  unpaved  lanes  with  muddie  mire  it  fills. 
If  one  shower  fall,  or  if  that  blessing  stay, 
You  may  well  smell,  but  never  see  your  way. 

And  those  who  there  inhabit,  suting  well 
With  such  a  place,  do  either  Nigros  seeme, 
Or  harbingers  for  Pluto,  prince  of  hell, 
Or  his  fire-beaters  one  might  rightly  deeme ; 
Their  fight  would  make  a  soule  of  hell  to  dreame, 
Besmear'd  with  sut,  and  breathing  pitchie  smoake 
Which  (save  themselves)  a  living  wight  would  choke. 

There,  with  the  demi-gods  still  disagreeing 
(As  vice  with  vertue  ever  is  at  jarre), 
With  all  who  in  the  pleasant  wood  have  being, 
Doe  undertake  an  everlasting  warre, 
Cuts  down  their  groves,  and  often  doe  them  skarre 
And  in  a  close-pent  fire  their  arbours  burne, 
While  as  the  Muses  can  do  nought  but  mourne.' 

Fuller,  in  his  Church  Worthies,  speaks  of  a  black  assize 
occurring  at  Croydon  in  1673,  '  where  a  great  depopulation 
happened  at  the  assizes,  of  persons  of  quality ;  and  two  of 
the  judges  caught  the  infection  and  died  a  few  days  after/ 
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The  parish  of  Croydon  extends  eastward  to  the  borders  of 
Kent;  northward,  half-way  to  London,  and  meets  that  of 
Lambeth  on  the  hills  of  Norwood.  We  refer  to  the  northern 
part  in  the  chapter  describing  Anerley,  Upper  Norwood,  and 
Penge,  and  must  omit  now  another  section  which  stretches 
from  Upper  Norwood  by  Streatham  to  the  London-road,  and 
thence  to  Beddington  in  one  direction  and  Selhnrst  in  the 
other,  called  in  olden  times  Croydon  Common.  It  is  another 
astonishing  evidence  of  the  transforming  effect  of  modern 
change,  and  needs  separate  description. 

John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  in  his  curious  book  about 
country  taverns,  1624,  makes  mention  of  two  in  Croydon  as 
of  special  notice,  and  those  two  are  still  famous.  The  Grey- 
hound is  the  hotel  for  all  public  matters — assize  judges  and 
counsel,  Church  Congress  partisans,  wedding  and  funeral 
equipages,  posting  business,  and  is  the  halting-place  for 
army  marching.  No  house  in  the  county  is  better  known, 
and  it  still  maintains  its  ancient  form.  There  are  the  marble 
baths,  the  stabling  for  a  hundred  horses,  the  old-fashioned 
labyrinth  of  rooms,  steps  everywhere  up-stairs  and  down 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  other  is  the  Crown,  a  commercial  house,  with  good 
coffee-room,  frequented  by  the  townspeople.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Whitgift  documents  also,  and  probably  supplied  some- 
thing towards  the  hospital  endowment.  Whitgift  bought  the 
two  smaller  houses,  the  Swan  and  the  Chequers,  that  were 
near  his  school  property,  and  they  still  belong  to  that  insti- 
tute. There  are  many  other  excellent  hotels,  of  which  the 
King's  Arms  is  the  chief,  next  to  the  Greyhound ;  these  are 
best  selected  by  the  visitor  himself  who  desires  their  service. 

The  visitor,  or  intending  resident,  will  desire  to  see  the 
palace  of  which  we  have  said  so  much,  but  there  are  only 
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rains  now,  or  rather  transformations.  Leaving  the  West 
Croydon  Railway  Station  he  will  be  in  North-end,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  High-street.  These  parts  meet  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  opposite  is  a  road  that  leads  to  Church-street  and 
to  the  church,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the  old  palace  adjoin- 
ing the  graveyard. 

This  building  is  now  a  washing  and  bleaching  factory, 
but  the  old  walls  still  stand,  and  the  intelligent  observer  can 
soon  recall  old  days — the  vinery,  the  baths,  the  Whitgift 
school,  the  old  gateway — and  can  walk  about,  tell  the  main 
features,  see  many  very  ancient  cottages,  and  quaint  ways. 
The  fact  is,  as  the  town  grew  the  palace  became  shut  in,  its 
fourteen  acres  were  wanted,  and  the  situation  had  no  attrac- 
tion either  from  its  prosperity  or  its  virtue  as  a  retreat.  The 
see  of  Canterbury  made  an  exchange  by  purchasing  an  estate 
at  Addington  on  the  hills  with  the  money  obtained  by  con- 
verting a  part  of  the  episcopal  property  in  the  town,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  see  and  the  town  itself. 

But  about  this  neighbourhood  are  many  snug  places, 
called  desirable*  The  complete  drainage  that  was  constructed 
thirty  years  ago  has  wrought  surprising  changes.  Duppas 
Hill,  which  is  now  the  town  recreation-ground,  is  partly 
surrounded  with  villas,  worth  from  1002.  to  2001. ;  formerly 
the  workhouse  stood  there,  and  was  moved  up  to  the  com- 
mon, but  the  infirmary  remains  close  by.  A  more  healthful 
walk  within  ten  minutes  of  the  town  could  hardly  be  desired ; 
and  beyond  it  the  pedestrian  finds  himself  on  the  hills  that 
join  the  Banstead  Downs  overlooking  Caterham  Junction, 
by  the  Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  School,  and  on  the  one  side 
he  can  see  Sutton  and  the  Surrey  hills ;  to  the  south-east, 
Epsom  Downs;  to  the  east,  the  rich  woodland  elevation, 
Crohamhurst;  and.  overlooking  the  town  of  Croydon,  the 
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sweep  of  hills  from  Norwood  to  Lewisbam  and  Shooter's 
Hill. 

Returning  to  Duppas  Hill,  and  taking  the  road  to  the 
right  down  Violet-lane,  we  enclose  Haling  Park,  Haling 
Grove,  Haling  Farm  between  it  and  the  Brighton-road.  The 
trees  on  this  estate  are  very  fine,  and  as  the  intervening 
spaces  are  now  being  covered  with  mansions  and  high-class 
villas,  the  property  is  enhanced  in  value  by  the  existence  of 
trees  and  foliage  that  seventy  years  could  not  produce. 
Ducarel  says  that  Haling  is  a  synonym  for  All-hallows ;  and 
it  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  sacred  place.  Formerly  a 
fine  grove  of  exotics  and  evergreens  graced  the  grounds  of 
Haling  House.  Warham  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  and  his  son  succeeded  thereto  with  the  manor.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Henry  VIL's  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  Henry  VIII.  forced  him  to  exchange  the 
estate  for  other  lands.  Queen  Mary  gave  it  Sir  John  Gaye ; 
and  after  that  family  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  and  sold  it, 
as  did  others,  until  in  the  last  four  years  a  part  of  it  has 
been  cut  up  into  fine  building  sites  for  mansions ;  but 
Haling  Park  remains,  and  is  the  residence  of  James  Watney, 
Esq. 

The  poet  Whitehead,  a  state  official  to  George  II.,  has  a 
poem  narrating  an  imaginary  correspondence  between  the 
grove  at  Homely,  in  Derbyshire,  and  that  of  Haling,  in  which 
Homely  complains  of  the  dulness  of  the  country,  and  seeks 
sympathy  in  pathetic  terms.     We  extract : 

'  And  I  must  own,  dear  sister  Haling, 
'Tis  mine,  like  many  a  lady's  failing, 
To  feel  December's  piercing  harms, 
And  every  winter  lose  my  charms, 
While  yon  still  flourish,  fresh  and  fair, 
Like  your  young  ladies,  all  the  year. 
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O  happy  groves,  who  never  feel 
The  stroke  of  winter  or  of  steel ; 
Nor  find,  but  in  Homeric  lay, 
The  race  of  leaves,  like  men,  decay ; 
Nor  hear  the  impervious  woodman's  call; 
Nor  see  your  sylvan  daughters  fall, 
With  head  declined  attend  their  moan, 
And  echo  to  the  dying  moan ; 

"While  I,  attack'd  by  foes  to  rest, 
New  vistas  opening  through  my  breast, 
Am  daily  torn  with  wounds  and  slashes, 
And  see  my  oaks,  my  elms,  my  ashes, 
.With  rhyming  labels  round  them  set, 
As  every  tree  were  to  be  let. 
And  when  one  pants  for  consolation, 
Am  put  in  mind  of  contemplation.' 

Between  this  Haling  and  Duppas  Hill  is  the  Waldrons, 
a  little  hill  of  twelve  acres,  covered  with  elegant  houses  and 
grounds;  also  Bramley  Hill,  having  property  of  the  same 
superior  class.  The  continuation  of  High-street  is  called 
South-end,  and  after  leaving  Haling  and  crossing  the  road, 
the  observer  enters  a  different  district,  containing  houses  of 
a  very  different  type,  and  let  at  rentals  between  402.  and  70Z. 
The  manor  of  Croham  adjoins,  and  at  the  extreme  part  is 
Crohamhurst,  affording  the  most  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
many  surrounding  Croydon.  This  manor  of  Croham  and 
the  wood  found  a  purchaser  in  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  is 
the  chief  item  in  the  endowment  of  Holy  Trinity  Hospital. 
The  walks  in  Crohamhurst  are  open  to  the  public,  and  are 
most  tempting  to  those  who  desire  rural  scenery  and  country 
exercise,  but  not  much  used  by  the  Croydon  people,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  such  favoured  districts.  It  is  always 
free  for  public  enjoyment  by  an  arrangement  with  the  town 
authorities. 
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As  we  return  to  the  town  there  has  sprung  up  quite  a 
colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Croydon  Station,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  first-class  villa  residences,  an  excellent 
church  (St.  Peter's),  and  other  signs  of  independence. 
Sheltered  from  the  breezes  that  favour  some  of  the  undulat- 
ing suburbs  of  this  town,  there  is  an  air  of  peaceful  seclu- 
sion and  floral  beauty  pervading  the  villas  hereabout  that 
make  one  almost  wish  to  be  one  of  the  dwellers  therein. 
And  to  make  it  more  charming  the  old  field-paths,  like  net- 
work, for  which  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon  is  remark- 
able, are  still  preserved,  enabling  one  to  pass  through  between 
two  houses  from  one  part  to  another  in  most  curious  and 
pleasant  pilgrimage. 

Still  nearer  Croydon,  on  the  east,  is  the  Park  Estate, 
adjacent  to  the  waterworks,  whose  castellated  tower  is  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  landscape  for  miles  around. 
Here  the  properties  may  be  stated  to  be  of  the  annual  value 
of  from  1002.  to  800L,  laid  out  in  excellent  taste,  and  con- 
stantly occupied.  From  these  we  come  to  Coombe-lane, 
leading  to  the  famous  Shirley  Hills  and  to  Addington,  which, 
being  rural,  we  must  not  here  digress  upon.  The  scenery 
is  proverbially  fine.  The  dark  range  of  fir-trees  that  cap 
the  elevation  exactly  opposite  the  Crystal  Palace  terrace,  at 
a  distance  of  six  miles,  is  familiar  to  every  one  by  sight,  and 
to  thousands  by  visit.  Land  here,  to  the  extent  of  800 
acres,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for 
the  recreation  of  the  public. 

Next  to  the  Park  Estate  is  that  of  Addiscombe,  formed 
from  the  grounds  of  the  late  East  India  College,  Haileybury. 
This  is  a  district  in  great  request  by  those  who  seek  houses 
that  range  from  45J.  to  1002.  rental.  The  traditions  are  pre- 
served in  the  names  of  the  roads.     Ashburnham-road  indi- 
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cates  a  proprietorship  antecedent  to  that  of  the  East  India 

Company,  and  Outram,  Clyde,  and  Canning  roads  the  more 

recent  associations. 

Addiscombe  is  rapidly  becoming  independent  of  Croydon. 
Its  shops,  churches,  and  railway  station  are  of  a  description 

that  accords  with  its  wants,  and,  being  closely  environed 
with  fields  and  country  walks,  invalids  and  persons  who  have 
retired  from  active  life,  but  desire  to  be  within  reach  of 
London,  much  favour  its  locality.  Its  railway  belongs  to 
the  South-Eastern  Company,  and  therefrom  the  London 
termini  of  London  Bridge,  Cannon-street,  and  Charing  Cross 
are  accessible.  But  the  East  Croydon  Station  is  but  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  distant ;  and  that  is  the  main-line  station  for 
Brighton,  Dover,  and  London,  by  the  London  and  Brighton 
or  the  South-Eastern  lines.  The  inhabitants  of  Croydon 
generally  use  the  West  Croydon  Station,  because  there  is 
fivefold  the  number  of  trains ;  but  between  the  East  Croydon 
and  their  own  line  the  residents  of  Addiscombe  are  excel- 
lently supplied. 

Croydon  has  a  first-class  market,  and  is  famous  for  miles 
round  as  having  a  cheaper  and  better  assortment  of  shops  of 
every  kind  than  many  other  suburbs  of  London.  On  a  Satur- 
day the  town  is  thronged  by  crowds  arriving  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  Society  of  Friends  have  their  best 
Surrey  meeting-house  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  but 
their  famous  school  has  been  removed  to  Saffron  Walden  in 
Essex.  Here,  too,  is  one  of  the  best  public  halls  out  of 
London,  where  are  held  concerts  at  which  the  most  distin- 
guished of  artistes  frequently  appear,  and  lectures  often  of  a 
high-class  are  given.  The  upper  rooms  are  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  school  of  art,  which  is  vigorously  worked.  At 
a  short  distance  from  it  in  Park-road  there  has  been  just 
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finished  a  large  building  as  a  high-class  middle  school  for 
girls. 

As  might  be  expected,  Croydon  is  very  much  of  a  county 
town.  It  always  had  high  distinction,  as  we  have  seen ;  but 
as  its  ecclesiastical  character  has  been  superseded,  its  com- 
mercial, residential,  and  municipal  have  increased,  until 
in  many  respects  it  is  a  model  deserving  examination  by 
other  local  authorities  for  their  instruction.  Its  hospital 
is  an  institution  the  locality  is  very  proud  of.  Its  water- 
supply  is  an  example  to  the  kingdom,  for  by  it  the  whole 
town  district  is  supplied  at  a  charge  of  three  per  cent  on  the 
rental;  while  the  Lambeth  Company,  which  supplies  so  much 
of  South  London,  is  by  its  ensnaring  clauses  able  to  mulct 
its  customers  out  of  ten  per  cent.  Croydon  makes  its  water- 
supply  a  parochial  institution.  In  drainage  and  in  the 
management  of  sewage  it  has  been  the  pioneer,  and  must  be 
from  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood  a  normal  school  on 
that  subject.  The  sanitary  government  of  the  following 
villages  is  of  necessity  thrown  upon  the  Croydon  Local 
Board  of  Health,  viz.  Addington,  Coulsden,  Beddington, 
Wallington,  Woodmandene,  Mitcham,  Morden,  Merton, 
Penge,  and  Sanderstead ;  and  these  are  under  the  Croydon 
Assessment  Committee,  who  are  elected  from  the  Vestry. 
The  whole  paroohial  management  is  economical  and  very 
efficient.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  so  vast  an  amount  of 
business  should  be  undertaken  by  business  men  without 
remuneration,  or  even  without  the  chance  of  patronage. 
There  are  no  offices  of  sufficient  profit  to  excite  envy.  A 
population  of  69,000  and  a  rateable  value  of  886,0002.  entail 
severe  strain  upon  the  administrators  of  parish  affairs. 

There  are  several  churches  now  in  addition  to  the  parent 
one,  as  may  be  supposed  in  a  parish  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
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and  with  half  a  dozen  colonies  nestling  about  its  centre.  These 
churches  are  liberally  sustained.  The  Congregationalists  built 
a  fine  new  church  in  the  street  leading  from  the  East  Railway 
Station,  and  on  the  church  side  of  the  town  are  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  places  of  worship  in  vigorous  order. 

Board  schools  and  other  institutions  that  are  required 
abound  in  this  place,  which  is  now  claiming  to  be  admitted 
to  parliamentary  representation.  There  are  three  local  news- 
papers. 
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This  famous  place  is  not  a  parish.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
the  charity  of  a  play-actor,  whose  deeds  make  the  world  to 
desire  there  were  more  of  his  like.  The  highest  point  of 
North  Wood  (Norwood)  was  the  site  of  the  Vicar's  Oak,  and 
that  was  on  the  Crystal  Palace  terrace,  at  the  western  end, 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Four  roads  meet  there  now, 
and  that  was  the  centre  of  four  wood-paths ;  at  that  centre 
thousands  of  appointments  have  been  kept  before  the  com- 
mercial honour  of  our  time  was  born.  That  point  marks 
the  meeting  of  Camberwell  (Dulwich),  Battersea  (Penge), 
Croydon  (Upper  Norwood),  and  Lambeth  (Gipsy  Hill  and 
Central  Hill)  parishes.  The  Camberwell  portion  took  the 
old  path  of  the  Crystal  Palace  front,  with  a  few  feet  of 
variation,  and  ran  along  to  where  Lordship-lane  and  Syden- 
ham Hill  meet,  and  thence  towards  London ;  on  the  other  side 
it  meandered,  in  connection  with  Lambeth,  into  Brixton. 

Dulwich  in  old  time  bore  the  title  of  Dilwyshe :  it  was  a 
manor  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Bermondsey,  having  been 
presented  to  that  establishment  by  Henry  I.  in  the  year  1127. 
It  is  included  in  the  parish  of  CamerweU  (Camberwell).  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  time  of  Henry  "VTEL, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  what  a  king  could  give  a  king 
could  take  away,  it  was  presented  to  Thomas  Calton  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  Sir  Francis  Calton ;  and  he  sold  it  in  the  year 
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1605  to  Edward  Alleyne,  gent.,  on  the  3d  of  October,  upon 
agreement,  which  was  made  a  transfer  in  1606.  This  Edward 
Alleyne  was  a  retired  play-actor,  and  proprietor  of  the  royal 
and  other  places  of  amusement  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.    People  called  him  Ned  Allen. 

In  nothing  more  than  in  nomenclature  is  the  mixture 
of  our  race  so  curiously  and  conspicuously  manifested. 
The  Briton  receives  the  Saxon  with  his  stolidity,  the  Dane 
(or  rather  Norwegian)  with  his  daring,  and  the  Norman  with 
his  grace :  from  this  trinity  has  come  power,  life,  and  love, 
as  the  constituents  of  English  character  and  politics.  Ned 
Allen  is  Edward  Alleyne. 

Edward  Alleyne,  the  son  of  Thomas  Allen  of  Willyn 
(Welwyn),  Bucks,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  J.  Towneley 
of  Lancashire,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1566,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate.  Fuller  says  he  knew 
the  site  as  the  sign  of  the  'Pie/  near  Devonshire  House, 
which  position  is  easily  defined  by  those  who  would  inquire 
in  that  locality.  Enamoured  of  the  stage  in  his  early  days, 
and  gifted  by  nature  with  a  handsome  appearance,  flexible 
voice,  and  ready  ability,  he  acquired  fame  rapidly.  .The 
Shakespearian  dominion  was  paramount  by  his  skill  as  an 
actor,  and  by  his  management.  Fuller,  the  reverend  worthy 
to  whom  we  owe  debts  of  gratitude  and  praise,  says  in  his 
quaint  way :  '  It  was  a  calling  which  many  have  condemned, 
more  have  questioned,  some  few  have  excused,  and  fewer 
conscientious  people  have  commended.  He  was  the  Rosciui 
of  our  age,  so  acting  that  he  made  any  part  (especially  a 
majestic  one)  to  become  him.  He  got  a  very  great  estate, 
and  in  his  old  age,  following  Christ's  example,  he  made 
Mends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  building  therewith  a 
fair  college  at  Dulwich  for  the  relief  of  poor  people.'     Sir 
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Richard  Baker  indorses  the  opinion  that  in  his  vocation  of 
an  actor  '  none  ever  saw  the  like/ 

In  1592  Alleyne,  being  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  took  to 
himself  his  loving  '  Mouse/  Jane  Woodward,  the  daughter  of 
Agnes  Woodward,  who  had  remarried  to  Philip  Henslow,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  Alleyne's  partners  in  theatrical  under- 
takings. In  that  association  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
useful  to  the  Stratford  boy  who  had  come  to  London  to  try 
his  fortune — William  Shakespeare ;  and  also  with  the  burly 
uncertain  friend  of  good  heart,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  noble 
interpreter  of  Homer,  George  Chapman,  and  their  associates. 
Alleyne  was  doing  pretty  well,  and  he  joined  Shakespeare  in 
the  lease  of  the  Globe'  Theatre  of  Blackfriars,  where  he  acted 
chief  in  the  best  of  Shakespeare's  plays  on  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  public ;  and  although  Hamlet  was  counted  a 
kind  of  failure,  and  King  Lear  a  melancholy  moan,  and 
Othello  what  nobody  understood,  Alleyne  adhered  faithfully 
to  his  bond — as  he  always  did — and  made  money  by  rendering 
Shakespeare's  finest  characters  in  their  very  best  form. 

Only  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Alleyne,  while  on  an 
itinerant  tour  under  Strange,  writes  a  loving  letter  from 
Bristol  to  his  wife  at  a  time  when  the  plague  troubled  Lon- 
don awfully,  which  he  sent  through  '  P.  Henslo,  one  of  the 
groomes  of  her  maist.  chamber  dwelling  on  the  bank  sid' 
(a  stage-manager  to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  residing  at 
Bankside  Theatre) : 

'My  good  sweet  mouse, — I  comend  me  hartely  to  you 
and  to  my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  sister  bess,  hopinge 
in  God,  though  the  sickness  be  round  about  you,  yett  by  his 
mercy  itt  may  escape  your  house,  which  by  the  grace  of  God 
it  shall ;  therfor  use  this  corse :  Keepe  your  house  fayr  and 
clean,  which  I  knowe  you  will,  and  every  evening  throwe 
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water  before  your  dore,  and  in  your  bake  Bid,  and  have  in 
your  windowes  good  store  of  reue  and  herbe  of  grace,  and 
with  all  the  grace  of  God,  which  must  be  obtayn'd  by  prayers  : 
in  so  doing,  no  doubt,  the  Lord  will  mercyfally  defend  yon.9 
Again: 

'  Mouse,  you  send  me  no  newes  of  anything :  you  should 
send  of  your  domestycall  matters,  such  things  as  happen  att 
home.  .  .  .  You  sent  me  nott  word  of  my  garden,  but  next 
tym  you  will ;  but  remember  this  in  any  case,  that  all  that 
bed  which  was  parsley  in  the  month  of  September,  you  sowe 
it  with  spinage,  for  then  is  the  tym.  I  woulde  do  it  myselfe, 
but  we  shall  nott  come  horn  till  allholland  tyd,  and  so,  swett 
mouse,  farewel,  and  broke  our  long  journey  with  patience.' 

His  dear  Mouse  could  not  write,  but  the  reply  she  dictated 
exhibits  the  conjugal  affection  and  mutual  interest  that  gave 
to  Alleyne  a  brief  brightness.  In  one  of  these  she  sends  her 
'  comendations  from  her  harte  and  from  her  sowle,  prainge 
to  God  day  and  and  nyght  for  his  health,  which  trewly,  to  be 
playne,  we  do  sale  all,  hoopinge  in  the  lorde  Jesus  that  we 
shall  have  agayne  a  mery  meting.' 

He  became,  in  1599,  sole  proprietor  of  a  theatre  in  Bar- 
bican (Golden-lane),  known  as  the  Fortune,  which  he  built 
because  of  the  '  dangerous  decaye'  of  his  Bankside  Theatre, 
the  Bose.  His  application  for  license  is  on  three  grounds : 
'  First,  because  the  place  appoynted  standeth  very  tollerable 
near  unto  the  Fields,  and  so  far  distant  and  remote  frome 
any  person  or  place  of  aocompt,  as  that  none  can  be  annoyed 
thearbie ;  secondlie,  because  the  erectours  of  the  said  house 
are  contented  to  give  a  very  liberall  portion  of  money  weeklie 
toward  the  relief  of  our  poore ;  thirdlie  and  lastlie,  wee  are 
the  rather  contented  to  accept  this  meanes  of  relief  of  our 
poore,  because  our  Paurishe  is  not  able  to  releave  them.' 
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This  property  increased  his  Dulwich  estate,  by  enabling  him 
to  buy  up  copyholds  and  to  acquire  the  manor  of  Lewisham. 

The  Fortune  was  a  quaint  building,  resembling  two  old- 
fashioned  low-windowed  shops  put  together,  with  overhanging 
windows  to  one  large  room  the  entire  length  of  the  structure, 
and  having  a  thatched  roof.  To  use  a  good  commercial 
phrase,  *  it  took.'  Scenery  as  we  have  it,  dresses  as  we  have 
them,  and  female  players,  were  unknown. 

Alleyne  had  also  a  partnership  with  Henslow,  the  master 
of  the  king's  bears  at  Bankside.  Sir  James  Dow  held  the 
office  under  Elizabeth,  and  once,  being  called  upon  for  a 
performance  before  her  majesty  on  a  very  short  notice,  he 
was  driven  to  apply  to  Alleyne  and  Henslow  for  assistance. 
On  Dow's  quitting  office,  his  successor,  Sir  W.  Steward, 
refused  to  renew  their  license  at  Bankside,  but  was  willing 
to  sell  his  office  altogether.  In  their  extremity  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and  we  find  Alleyne  described  in  the  patent  he 
obtained  from  James  I.  for  the  foundation  of  Dulwich  College 
as  '  cheif  master,  ruler,  and  overseer  of  the  games  of  bears, 
bulls,  mastiffs,  dogs,  and  bitches.'  He  reopened  the  Bank- 
side  Gardens  as  his  private  speculation,  and  managed  it  to 
considerable  profit,  retaining  the  patent  through  life. 

His  active  mind  sought  employment  in  schemes  for  the 
utilisation  of  his  wealth.  It  was  not  in  his  heart  to  say  to 
himself — thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  eat, 
drink,  and  be  happy.  He  settled  upon  the  acquisition  of 
the  manor  of  Dulwich,  thereby  becoming  lord  and  a  village 
king.  His  faculty  for  administration  led  to  the  choice  of 
this  special  form ;  and  the  example  of  Sutton,  who  founded 
the  Charterhouse,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  conception  of 
an  educational  scheme,  as  well  as  a  charitable  one,  in  con- 
nection with  the  estate  acquired  at  Dulwich. 
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On  conceiving  the  idea  of  founding  a  college,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  (afterwards  Lord  Bacon)  to  the  chagrin  of  Alleyne, 
opposed  the  scheme  in  a  powerful  letter  to  Buckingham,  in 
which  he  placed  in  the  strongest  light  the  public  mischief 
of  tampering  with  the  law  of  mortmain ;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  unless  the  statute  was  suspended  the  gift  of  so 
great  a  sum  could  not  be  accepted.  The  truth  was,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  been  seeking  to  obtain  from  Alleyne  a  fund 
for  the  endowment  of  two  professorships  at  Oxford,  which 
the  man  of  business,  resolved  on  wider  charities,  would  not 
regard.  He  adhered  to  his  own  idea,  and,  as  the  phrase  ran 
in  those  days,  so  engaged  the  king  that  James  gave  him 
his  heart's  desire.  And  James  had  a  domestic  shrewdness 
enabling  him  to  recognise  sterling  goodness ;  many  a  time 
he  turned  aside  the  courtiers  in  order  to  do  justice,  especially 
when  he  saw  that  his  self-indulgence  led  them  to  think  that 
he  was  imbecile  or  lazy. 

Alleyne  had  retired  from  the  stage,  and  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Manor  House  on  the  west  side  of  Dulwich  Com- 
mon, towards  Norwood,  a  house  still  marked  on  the  parish 
map  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  occupation  of  D.  Stow, 
Esq.  On  receiving  his  majesty's  consent  he  indulged  him- 
self in  perfecting  all  the  details  of  his  scheme  and  arrived  at 
his  determinations.  His  was  a  quiet  retreat;  its  gentle 
acclivities  on  all  sides,  diversified  by  wood  and  lawn,  its  pure 
air,  its  wondrous  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  its 
sheltered  winter,  combined  to  give  not  only  stability  to  his 
avowed  purpose,  but  strength  to  make  that  purpose  of  the 
fullest  and  most  far-reaching  power. 

To  a  hasty  traveller,  Dulwich  may  seem  to  be  a  damp 
place.  It  is  not.  Its  meadows  and  trees  are  almost  ever 
green ;  but  the  district  is  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
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the  Thames,  and  that  gives  a  eheerfulness  to  the  atmosphere 

of  its 

'  Calm  retreats  and  silent  shades.' 

Here  Alleyne's  leisure  enabled  him  to  make  perfect  his  plans ; 
and  his  constant  association  with  all  the  intelligent  persons 
of  his  time  brought  him  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  wont  to  confer  with  him,  or  to  offer  suggestions 
concerning  matters  in  which  his  opinion  would  be  operative. 
These  persons  he  utilised  to  extract  in  return  suggestions  and 
information  bearing  on  the  rules  and  orders  to  be  observed 
in  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  which,  as  he  quaintly 
said,  was  his  only  offspring. 

Of  wonderful  self-abnegation,  after  he  had  arranged  all 
the  offices,  the  officers  and  their  duties,  he  refused  to  be 
master  himself;  he  selected  two  qualified  relations  to  be 
master  and  warden,  and  retained  the  general  management  of 
affairs  only  for  himself.  Into  that  chapter  of  his  life  we 
must  not  enter.  He  lost  his  '  Mouse/  and  at  fifty-eight 
married  Dr.  Donne's  daughter  Constance,  and  had  trouble — 
as  have  many  others — from  the  condensed  worldliness  and 
greed  of  the  fair-spoken  clergyman ;  but  he  travelled  much ; 
and,  in  going  and  coming,  his  days  passed  peacefully  to  the 
end,  when  under  a  flat  stone  his  body  was  placed,  and  a  note 
engraved  thereon  said : 

'  Here  lyeth  the  bodie  of  Edward  Alleyne,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  this 
church  and  college,  who  died  the  21st  day  of  November  1626. ' 

Time  has  dissolved  the  stone  Aubrey  saw;  another  has 
been  placed,  but  that  is  gone;  and  now  a  tablet  tells  the 
visitor  what  was  the  founder's  name. 

Alleyne  had  acquired  some  experience  before  he  bought 
the  Dulwioh  property,  and  framed  the  rules  and  orders.    He 
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built  a  lot  of  almshouses  in  Petty  France,  an  obscure  part  of 
St.  Botolph's  parish,  Bishopsgate,  now  called  New  Broad- 
street,  in  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  he  acquired 
property  in  Southwark  because  he  made  money  at  Bankside, 
and  there  bought  up  Deadman's-Iane  and  converted  it  into 
almshouses ;  he  had  his  debt  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's  for 
his  Fortune  venture,  and  he  built  almshouses  in  Pest- 
house-lane,  Old-street.  In  each  of  these  he  placed  ten  poor 
men  and  women,  giving  to  some  21.  a  year,  and  to  others  6d. 
a  week  and  a  coat  or  gown  every  other  year.  All  these  he 
determined  should  be  centred  at  Dulwich,  but  that  in  so 
doing,  the  parishes  he  had  been  blest  by,  and  to  which  he 
was  grateful,  should  retain  the  advantages  he  had  conferred. 
All  his  rents  thenceforward  went  to  the  treasury  at  Dulwich, 
and  the  poor  from  several  parishes  were  transferred  thereto. 

He  felt  that  to  make  such  use  of  a  locality  created  a  claim 
upon  him  from  the  parish  of  his  location,  and  therefore 
Gamberwell  became  an  important  item  in  his  benevolent 
designs.  The  inhabitants  should  send  their  children  to  his 
school  at  a  quarterly  charge  of  sixpence,  to  defray '  the  cost  of 
brooms  and  rods' — for  he  knew  that  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  to  youth — and  an  entrance -fee  of  two  shillings. 
Three  of  these  should  be  eligible  to  the  University,  and  main- 
tained there  for  six  years  after  they  were  eighteen,  or  put '  to 
sweete  and  wholsom  trades9  if  they  preferred  that  career,  for 
which  their  apprentice-fee  was  provided  at  the  master's  dis- 
cretion* 

AHeyne  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  good  he  was  doing ; 
little  by  little  the  estate  grew  until  it  was  one  thousand  three 
hundred  acres.  His  simple  orders  are  so  precious,  and  are 
incorporated  in  Dulwich  history  to  such  a  vital  extent,  as  to 
make  even  our  topographical  work  biographical ;  and  we  must 
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say  more.  He  directed  that  no  part  of  the  two  hundred  acres 
of  woodland,  nor  so  much  of  arable  and  pasture,  shall  be 
demised  or  leased,  as  the  wood  would  supply  his  pensioners 
with  firing  and  material  for  repairs ;  what  surplus  remained 
might  be  sold  to  the  inhabitants,  but  not  to  anybody  else. 
The  land  should  be  cultivated  to  bring  in  plenty  of  corn  for 
bread  and  beer,  and  pasture  for  cows;  and  all  the  arts  of 
husbandry  he  would  have  maintained.  He  carefully  retains 
the  three  fields  from  the  corner  of  the  old  college  for  the 
recreation  of  the  inmates,  and  those  fields  represent  the  site 
of  Dulwich  New  College  and  the  cricket-field — that  is,  the  land 
between  the  station  and  the  village  up  to  the  Dulwich-road. 

Finding  that  the  troubles  of  the  times  interfered  with  the 
value  of  property  adversely,  he  added  other  leases  in  his 
hands,  and  bequeathed  to  the  College  Estate  the  Unicorn  in 
the  Borough,  the  Cock,  the  Barge,  and  the  Bull  in  Bankside. 
He  counts  up  his  revenue  as  800Z.,  and  allotted  it  in  propor- 
tions to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  benefit. 

During  the  civil  wars  between  the  King  and  Parliament, 
the  college  people  were  rather  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
royalty,  and  the  enthusiasm  caused  embarrassments.  Fair- 
fax, stationed  at  Putney,  billeted  fifty  horse-soldiers  in  the 
college.  These  took  possession  of  the  church  for  stabling, 
and  in  other  ways  disported  themselves  democratically.  After 
the  settlement  in  1655  opportunity  was  taken  to  appeal  to 
Parliament  concerning  abuses  that  had  grown  up  since 
Alleyne's  death.  That  appeal  failed,  and  Cromwell  was 
resorted  to :  he  issued  letters  patent  to  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
a  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal;  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelock, 
the  chief  justice  and  famous  chronicler;  to  Sir  John  General 
Lambert,  and  others,  conferring  power  to  visit  and  settle 
affairs*    These  could  not  act  in  the  teeth  of  Parliament,  and 
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the  old  masters  and  preachers  were  displaced  by  those  intro- 
duced through  the  new  regime.    On  the  death  of  the  Pro- 
tector, Elias  Alleyne  appealed  to  Richard  Cromwell,  com 
plaining  that,  notwithstanding  the  visitation,  the  abuses  were 
not  reformed ;  that  the  master  and  wardens  still  continued 
their  evil  practices  of  alienating  lands,  and  selling  the  timber 
and  produce  to  their  own  account.    Visitors  were  appointed, 
their  report  was  sent  to  both  parties,  but  no  more  was  heard 
of  the  matter.     The  Restoration  came,  and  George  Burnet, 
the  famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  historian,  went  down 
and  reinstated  the  persons  and  revived  the  usages  according 
to  the  founder's  design. 

What  is  now  Dulwich  College  is  new;  the  creation  of 
public  anger  at  the  abused  condition  of  the  estate  funds  and 
intentions.  The  old  college  is  still  at  the  meeting  of  roads, 
and  formerly  a  venerable  grove  led  from  the  common  to  the 
building.  Iron  railings  and  modern  invention  have  de- 
stroyed the  patriarchal  and  manorial  aspect,  and  even  taken 
away  the  seats  which  surrounded  the  huge  elm  under  which 
the  aged  pilgrims  rested.  Through  all  Alleyne's  arrange- 
ments perpetual  reference  is  made  as  to  providing  trees  for 
shade  both  for  men  and  cattle,  and  it  is  an  astonishment 
to  those  who  know  his  wishes  to  observe  the  disregard  of 
Alleyne's  courteous  provisions. 

The  history  of  Dulwich  College  as  a  charity  is  a  chronicle 
of  maladministration  evoking  from  time  to  time  more  or  less 
indignant  remonstrance.  The  scheme  on  which  it  is  now 
worked  is  unsatisfactory;  but  the  parties  interested  are 
strong,  and  with  the  support  of  public  opinion  will  effect 
further  improvement. 

Much  of  the  present  and  prospective  wealth  of  the  fond 
has  resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from 
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Hyde  Park  to  the  heights  of  Norwood,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  estate  by  the  various  railways.  The  main  line  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  took  a  large  portion  for  that 
part  between  Heme  Hill  and  Sydenham  Hill  Stations,  in- 
cluding that  of  Dulwich  and  a  branch  therefrom  to  the  west ; 
the  South  London  another,  in  the  tract  from  near  Honor 
Oak  Hill  to  almost  Tulse  Hill ;  and  the  High  Level  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  from  near  Honor  Oak  Station  to  the  terminus, 
including  Lordship-lane  and  the  large  terminus  at  the 
Palace. 

But  these  great  purchases,  which  added  to  the  funded 
property,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  creation  of 
fancy  residential  property  already  completed,  and  the  still 
larger  proportion  yet  to  be  formed.  The  hundreds  of  first- 
class  mansions,  the  hundreds  of  humbler  places,  and  the 
hundreds  of  still  smaller  ones,  are  on  building  leases,  and  in 
the  end  will  make  a  total  that  no  one  can  compute  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Of  the  first  class  there  is  sufficient  of 
the  wooded  part  up  the  hill  to  yield  another  fifty  of  the  2001. 
or  SOOZ.'ayear  class,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stations 
for  hundreds  of  villas  at  from  601.  to  100Z. ;  while  at  three  or 
four  places  superior  cottage  or  artisan  property  is  abundant* 
It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to  the  several  parishes  that 
benefit  by  Alleyne's  trust  to  have  its  revenue  in  unimpeach- 
able order,  for  the  accruing  wealth  is  incalculable. 

It  is  not  possible  to  define  exactly  what  is  Dulwich. 
Knight's  Hill,  which  consists  of  all  the  land  on  the  west 
of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  main  line  between 
Dulwich,  Herne  Hill,  and  Tulse  Hill  Stations,  is  really 
Streatham :  only  don't  post  your  letters  so,  for  it  is  Dulwich. 
Knight's  Hill-road,  Rosendale-road,  Thurlow  Park-road,  are 
parochially  Streatham,   locally  Dulwich.     The  south  part 
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of  Bosendale-road,  which  lies  close  to  the  site  of  Alleyne's 
residence  and  to  Hamilton-road — that  is  to  Bay,  all  the  land 
between  Norwood  Cemetery  and  the  Alleyn-road — is  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth.  At  the  Paxton  tavern,  Alleyn-road 
meets  Gipsy  Hill-road  near  the  railway  station,  and  the 
parish  line  departs  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  fonr  parishes  meet. 

From  that  line  the  perambulator  will  take  the  front  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  Sydenham  Hill,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  ridge  separating  Sydenham  and  Dulwich,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Sydenham  Rise  at  Lordship-lane,  where  is  a  boundary 
stone  signifying  the  union  of  Dulwich  manor,  Camberwell 
parish,  and  Lewisham  parish,  near  to  Lordship-lane  Station. 
The  residences  on  this  eminence  are  worthy  of  their  splendid 
position ;  they  look  as  if  they  bad  grown  up  out  of  the  wood, 
and  made  themselves  just  room  enough  to  be,  without  clearing 
away  the  grand  foliage.    These  are  mansions. 

All  about  Lordship-lane  Station  have  been  erected,  and 
are  now  being  built,  attractive  houses,  either  half  or  entirely 
detached ;  and  as  the  College  property  in  the  neighbourhood 
includes  two  hundred  acres  as  yet  untouched,  there  is  scope 
for  more,  which  the  railway  accommodation  has  brought  and 
will  continue  to  attract  applicants  for.  Here  are  shops 
and  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  cruciform  structure  of  stone,  built 
in  good  part  by  the  liberality  of  Richard  Thornton,  Esq., 
who  laid  the  foundation  in  1878.  At  this  point  roads  diverge 
towards  Honor  Oak,  alias  Telegraph  Hill,  on  the  one  side 
— such  as  Underhill,  Overhill,  Sydenham  Rise,  Milford-road, 
Barry-road,  and  at  one  of  the  corners  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
Congregational  chapel.  These  roads  lead  back  toward  Dul- 
wich proper,  and  the  College  and  the  Station.  All  this 
belonged  to  Dulwich  Common  until  the  railway  was  laid. 
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East  Dnlwich  is  on  the  borders  of  Peckham  Bye ;  it  is  not 
on  the  Alleyne  property,  but  claims  alliance  to  the  venerable 
name  of  the  manor.  From  it,  as  well  as  by  the  way  just 
named,  the  traveller  gets  round  to  Champion  Hill,  Denmark 
Hill,  and  Heme  Hill,  to  the  station  at  Dulwich ;  after  travers- 
ing apart  of  Dog  Kennel-lane,  now  Grove-lane,  Grove  Green, 
and  other  familiar  haunts,  once  very  secluded,  but  now  doomed 
to  general  occupation  before  long. 

Of  the  churches,  Dulwich  old  College  Chapel  is  of  the 
value  of  850!.,  with  a  residence.  It  is  held  by  Rev.  S. 
Cheetham,  a  well-known  writer,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
trustees  of  the  college.  St.  Stephen's,  adjoining  the 
Sydenham  Hill  Station  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  is  in  the 
same  patronage :  the  living  is  worth  about  500!.,  with  two 
acres  of  glebe  and  a  residence.  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Lord- 
ship-lane, a  new  church,  has  not  yet  declared  its  revenue. 
The  site  was  given  by  Dulwich  College,  which  holds  the 
patronage.  In  East  Dulwich  is  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the 
gift  of  trustees,  yielding  between  5001.  and  6001.  a  year;  and 
near  to  Heme  Hill,  North  Dulwich,  is  St.  Paul's,  that  is  of 
the  value  of  740!.  Emanuel  Church  is  on  the  Streatham  plot, 
already  described  as  being  really  Dulwich ;  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  worth  860!.  These  are  supposed 
to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  15,000  people ;  and  in  it 
are  assisted  by  the  Baptists  at  East  Dulwich,  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  of  West  Dulwich,  and  by  the  Wesleyans  and 
the  Congregationalists  in  Lordship-lane. 

Now  if  one  begins  to  discuss  the  question  of  dwellings  in 
this  unique  property  of  Dulwich  College,  there  would  scarcely 
be  a  chance  of  coming  to  the  end.  West  Dulwich — that  is 
between  Dulwich  Station  and  Lower  Norwood — contains  very 
pleasant  houses  of  from  85!.  to  65!.,  and  also  in  the  Alleyne- 
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road,  many  worth  1002.  to  2002.  If  the  Dulwich-road  is  taken 
— called  College-road  now,  by  the  way — the  new  houses 
demand  3001.  and  more.  If  we  go  to  Lordship-lane  and 
Honor  Oak,  where  much  building  is  going  on,  and  the  air  is 
indeed  a  charm,  there  is  nothing  unattainable  between  402. 
and  1502. ;  and  at  East  Dulwich,  thanks  to  the  building 
societies,  there  is  a  capital  choice  at  an  average  of  402.  Over 
at  Heme  Hill  and  the  south  of  Denmark  Hiil,  anything 
between  302.  and  8002.,  with  the  difference  that  there  is  not 
much  between  702.  and  2002.,  may  be  had. 

The  wandering  places  about  Dulwich  are  its  great  attrac- 
tion. From  the  College  grave-yard  the  lanes  depart  toward 
Forest  Hill,  or  to  Sydenham,  or  to  Peckham,  or  into  the 
Green  Lanes,  made  into  a  road  by  the  public  spirit  of  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer;  and  on  the  other  side  they  go  to  Heme  Hill 
and  across  to  Brixton  or  Norwood.  These  have  intersecting 
paths,  that  without  labour  yield  summer  and  autumn  walks  of 
the  richest  and  pleasantest  kind.  Between  Dulwich  College 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  there  is  another  variety  of  '  ways  of 
pleasaunce,'  and  the  flower-beds,  or  the  shrubbery  groups,  or 
the  lawns,  or  the  incessant  change  of  villa  architecture  placed 
in  the  most  delightful  curving  roads  cut  through  the  old 
wood,  and  yet  leaving  of  that  wilderness  all  that  could  be 
allowed  to  remain,  make  Dulwich  of  the  present  time  more 
attractive  than  when  Dickens  in  his  happiest  book  placed  his 
happiest  man  in  the  happiest  locality,  at  Dulwich. 

Dulwich  College  management  as  it  is  must  be  stated.  It 
consists  of  the  Upper  and  Lower* Schools.  The  instruction 
given  in  the  first  includes  the  subjects  of  religious  know- 
ledge, English  literature,  and  composition,  history,  physical 
and  political  geography,  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  Greek 
and  Latin,  French  and  German,  the  natural  sciences,  draw- 
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ing  and  singing.  The  school  is  in  three  sections — junior, 
senior,  and  sixth  form ;  and  by  stages  they  pass  the  above 
curriculum.  For  particular  objects  additional  lessons  are 
given  after  school-hours ;  and  the  fees  are  for  sons  of  resi- 
dents in  Camberwell,  St.  Botolph's,  St.  Luke's,  and  St.  Sa- 
viour's, under  thirteen  years  of  age,  122.  a  year ;  above,  15L 
For  all  others,  under  thirteen,  15Z.  a  year,  and  above,  182.; 
the  boys  providing  their  own  books,  stationery,  and  mathe- 
matical apparatus.  There  are  boarding-houses  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  master,  and  the  chief  is  that 
of  the  Bev.  G.  Yoight,  Sydenham  Villa.  There  are  eight 
exhibitions,  tenable  for  four  years,  of  about  601.  a  year  each, 
open  to  competition  among  all  boys  who  have  been  two  years 
at  college ;  and  scholarships  of  201.  a  year  for  three  years, 
also  awarded  by  competitive  examination.  In  addition,  a 
school  library  and  school  societies,  magazine,  debating  club, 
and  the  practice  of  games  and  athletic  sports.  These  are 
the  attractions  that  are  of  practical  value,  provided  the  scholar 
is  indefatigable  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  bane  if 
he  is  not. 

In  the  Lower  School,  of  150  to  200,  the  instruction  in- 
cludes religion  by  the  Bible,  grammar,  geography,  French, 
Latin  (if  desired),  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  mathematics, 
elementary  physics,  book-keeping,  drawing,  Ac. 

The  Dulwich  Picture -Gallery  was  founded  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  three  donors — Desen- 
fans,  a  Frenchman,  who  sold  to  George  HE.  a  *  Claude'  for 
1000  guineas,  acquired  Stanislaus*  stock — the  unfortunate 
Pole,  of  untold  excellence  in  literature  as  well  as  patriotism ; 
Desenfans's  Mend,  Sir  F.  Bourgeois  of  Charlotte-street,  Port- 
land-place ;  and  Margaret  Desenfans,  the  widow  of  Desenfans. 
She  carried  out  the  wishes  of  her  husband  and  their  Mend  by 
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erecting  a  gallery  for  the  pictures,  renouncing  her  life  interest 
in  the  property  inherited ;  but  died  in  1818,  just  before  the 
gallery  designed  by  Sir  John  Soane  was  completed.  It  was 
opened  in  1817,  and  the  contents  are  most  precious.  A  new 
home  has  just  been  finished,  and  art-readers  must  go  there  to 
see  what  they  will  not  find  anywhere  else  in  England.  There 
was  a  desire  to  absorb  it  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
but  the  public  resented  the  rapacity  in  unmistakable  terms, 
and  Dulwich  Gallery  is  still  in  the  lane  from  the  station  to 
the  Tillage. 

The  rating  of  Dulwich  is  in  the  Camberwell  assessment. 
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The  parochial  boundary  from  Acton  to  Chiswick  is  by 
Brentford-lane  and  Folly-lane  into  Little  Ealing,  and  then 
to  the  north  by  Boston-lane,  adjoining  Sion  Hill-lane  in  Old 
Brentford,  thence  to  Hannuel  Common  (Hanwell)  to  Twyford, 
ending  at  the  parish  of  Acton  near  to  Willesden  Junc- 
tion. 

Ealing,  in  our  time,  had  better  be  described  from  the 
railway  station  of  the  Great  Western  line,  because  from  that 
point  all  the  modern  astonishing  development  has  sprung. 

That  station  is  in  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  adjacent  thereto 
are  shops  of  excellent  quality.  Christ  Church  and  its 
parsonage  are  upon  the  road,  and  many  a  good  villa ;  also 
between  that  and  Ealing  Dean,  where  are  many  choice 
dwellings. 

Out  of  the  Broadway,  near  the  station  and  close  to  Christ 
Church,  there  runs  to  the  south,  Ealing  High-street,  which, 
like  Croydon,  is  a  mixture  of  first-rate  shops,  offices,  and 
residences.  These  culminate  in  Ealing  Green,  whence  are 
departures  to  the  east  in  Grove-road,  the  Grange,  and  others, 
that  have  tie-roads  named  Windsor,  Oxford,  Western ;  these 
enclose  a  considerable  township  that  need  not  be  described 
particularly. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  Railway  Hotel,  Ashton  House, 
Manor  House,  West  Lodge,  and  many  a  good  residence  all 
the  way  to  the  vicarage  and  into  the  village  of  Ealing. 

Originally  Ealing  was  an  outside  place.    It  was  not  upon 
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either  of  the  road-lines  from  the  west  into  London,  but 
between  them  both ;  but  it  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  a 
country  refuge  and  a  worthy  home  for  men  of  high  degree. 
No  observer  could  say  more  of  it  than  did  John  Norden, 
159S  :  'In  the  church  thereof  lyeth  buried  Thomas  Frowike, 
sometime  owner  of  Gunnersbuiy,  or  Gunwelsbury,  an  ancient 
seat  within  the  same  parish.9 

There  was  then  a  church,  and  all  Englishmen  are  glad 
that  amid  the  patriotic  strifes  of  our  people  the  parish  allot- 
ment and  the  weekly  service  have  been  maintained.  In 
Ealing  at  the  present  time  there  stands  the  old  church  of  St. 
Mary,  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  value 
about  700Z.  a  year;  there  are,  in  addition,  Christ  Church,  in 
the  same  gift,  and  worth  4002. ;  then  Ealing  Dean,  St.  John, 
also  in  the  gift  of  London,  entered  officially  at  9001. ;  then 
at  Castle  Hill,  St.  Stephen's,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  worth  5002. ;  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
George  in  Old  Brentford,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Ealing, 
valued  at  800Z. ;  and  the  temporary  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  worth  500L  The  existence  of  these 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  exhibits  the  prosperity  and  the 
piety  of  the  place.  This  prosperity  and  piety  finds  a  vigorous 
manifestation  also  in  the  denominational  Christianity  of  our 
land.  The  Congregational,  the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan  have 
not  only  places,  but  congregations  and  supporters,  that  war- 
rant their  being  self-asserting  and  independent.       -  - 

Eighty  years  ago  the  population  of  Ealing  dwelt  in  700 
houses,  of  which  number  500  were  in  Old  Brentford,  which 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  part  of  Ealing  parish.  At  the  present 
time  Brentford  is  a  mere  chapelry,  having  an  estimated 
population  of  8000,  and  the  parish  of  Ealing  without  that 
now  embraces  from  18,000  to  20,000  people.    Ealing  figures 
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in  the  national  accounts,  and  it  also  claims  recognition 
among  the  surrounding  colonies  of  London. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  parish  we  resume  at  the  church, 
and  go  southward  along  Ealing-lane  and  its  parallels,  on 
which  are  the  Woodlands,  Oakfield,  the  Limes.  There  is  a 
four-crossway,  one  leading  to  Little  Ealing,  containing  Ealing 
Park,  Bochester  House,  Little  Boston,  and  the  Fishponds ; 
the  other  leads  to  Brentford  High-street.  Near  Brentford 
the  locality  is  crowded;  up  to  the  Half-acre  and  Boston-lane 
on  the  old  road  includes  the  half  of  what  people  call  Brent- 
ford, the  county  town  of  Middlesex.  Ealing  is  in  fact  the 
county  town.  New  Brentford  belongs  to  Isleworth,  and 
between  the  two  is  a  poor  population  comforted  with  a  church 
living  of  800Z.  a  year  for  a  population  of  4000. 

Boston-lane,  separating  New  Brentford  and  Ealing,  merits 
particular  observation.  The  road  itself  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  river  Brent,  which  is  its  nearest  neighbour  on  the  western 
side.  Boston-lane  was  the  highway  when  the  little  Hendon 
stream  overflowed  its  banks  on  the  rare  occasions  of  its  taking 
a  vehement  journey  to  the  Thames,  and  it  now  has  a  prosperous 
tenantry.  The  Half-acre  is  full ;  then  comes  the  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  which  certainly  would  not  be  there  if  it  was 
not  wanted ;  then  very  good  villas,  such  as  Clifton  House, 
and  several  detached  residences  that  cluster  about  the  Brent- 
ford Station  on  the  London  and  South- Western  line. 

Passing  the  station  are  Orchard-road,  Meroury-road, 
Boston  Park-road,  leading  into  Windmill-lane — a  road  that 
runs  from  the  station  to  Little  Ealing,  and  thenoe  into 
Northfield-lane  and  the  Uxbridge-road. 

To  the  north  of  the  station  in  Boston-lane  is  the  Baptist 
chapel,  the  Boston  Brewery,  and  many  villas  that  cannot  be 
specially  particularised ;  these  bring  us  back  to  Ealing,  in 
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Windmill-lane,  where  dwelt  a  favourite  author  of  oar  boy- 
days,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  whose  History  of  the  Robins  recalls 
some  of  the  sweet  recollections  of  childhood.  Her  services 
in  the  education  of  families  at  home  are  often  deprecated 
most  unjustly.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Kirby,  the  royal 
architect,  referred  to  in  the  notice  of  Eew,  and  married  the 
Bev.  H.  S.  Trimmer,  of  Heston.  Her  unwearied  efforts 
in  improving  the  mental  status  of  poor  children,  in  almost 
the  darkest  days  of  popular  intelligence,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  Her  influence,  vigorously  exercised,  exposed  the 
weakness  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  scheme,  and  befriended  the 
sounder  method  of  Bell.  Both  schemes  ripened  into  the 
excellent  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  National 
Society;  two  agencies  that  have  been  of  infinite  service  to 
England,  not  only  for  the  good  they  have  done,  but  on 
account  of  the  benevolent  and  Christian  sympathy  they  have 
generated. 

Much  of  the  attractiveness  of  topography  is  attributable 
to  the  personages  who  have  been  resident.  Ealing  ought  to 
be  proud  of  having  had  Beveridge,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  as 
vicar.  A  Leicestershire  lad,  whose  ancestry  were  parsons, 
he  went  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  took  B.A.  and  D.D., 
because  of  his  practical  excellence.  Eastern  learning  attracted 
his  nature,  and  intense  piety  quickened  his  spirit.  He  became 
the  most  excellent  scholar  and  eminent  exemplar  of  piety  in  his 
day.  After  his  deaconship  at  St.  Botolph's,  in  Aldersgate, 
and  priesthood  there,  Sheldon,  the  Bishop  of  London,  gave 
him  Ealing,  and  a  very  good  gift  it  was ;  but  his  activity 
made  him  attractive  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  elected  him  to  be  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter's,  Gornhill;  whereupon  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Eal- 
ing, and,  in  his  civic  obligations,  acquired  the  repute  of 
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being  the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piety.  From 
Ealing  to  Cornhill,  and  his  busy  activity  there,  he  acquired 
from  Henchman,  the  bishop,  the  prebendary  of  Chiswick  in 
St.  Paul's ;  and  Compton,  Henchman's  successor,  made  him 
archdeacon  of  Colchester,  the  business  of  which  he  conducted 
with  all  the  method  of  a  commercial  man.  Then,  prebend 
of  Canterbury  first,  he  became  chaplain  to  William  IDE.  and 
Mary,  obtained  St.  Asaph's  bishopric,  and  thenceforward 
gave  his  thought  to  pietistic  literature.  His  Thoughts  on 
Religion  is  the  best  of  his  books ;  and  his  Thesaurus,  his 
Sermons,  and  his  general  works  on  theology,  in  ten 
volumes,  place  him  among  the  classics  in  English  divinity. 

Ealing  contains  the  last  of  a  man  altogether  contrastive 
to  the  vicar,  in  that  John  Oldmixon  sleeps  there  in  peace. 
The  cantankerous  chronicler  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  days, 
who  emerged  from  the  west  of  England  and  began  to  write 
in  the  year  1700,  soon  became  a  violent  critic.  He  hated 
the  Stuarts  and  he  hated  his  contemporaries,  particularly 
Addison  and  Pope,  and  he  hit  them  hard  in  the  Flying 
Post,  whereby  he  became  immortalised  in  the  Dunciad. 
Oldmixon's  work  is  an  independent  book,  which  no  one,  who 
in  ages  to  come  may  choose  to  speak  of  English  history, 
can  afford  to  disregard ;  and,  much  more,  he  dare  not  dis- 
respect. Violent  he  is ;  but  if  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  he 
speaks,  it  is  the  truth  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  Ealing  that,  from  Great  Pulteney-street,  his  body 
was  placed  in  their  churchyard  among  his  children. 

The  irrepressible  Home  Tooke  is  in  a  railed  vault  here, 
in  spite  of  his  profane  desire  to  be  buried  in  his  own  gar- 
den at  Wimbledon ;  and  his  friends,  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  as  the  chief,  attended  his  obsequies. 

And,  while  in  the  church,  pray,  stranger,  look  at  the 
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areolar  marble  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Orme,  and  you  will  find  these  words :  '  A 
man  endeared  to  his  friends  by  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  respected  by  the  public  as  the  elegant  historian 
of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation  in  India*9 
An  epitaph  more  honourable  could  not  be  composed.    His 
book  is  perfect;  and  his  memory,  after  more  than  seventy 
years,  is  of  vital  influence.    Born  in  India,  he  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  took  an  appointment  for  Calcutta,  and  became  the 
elected  member  at  Fort  St.  George.    A  stout  friend  of  the 
East  India  Company,  he  spent  his  strength  in  their  service, 
and,  coming  home  to  recruit  his  health,  wrote  several  books 
on  Indian  affairs.   In  1792  he  left  London  to  enjoy  in  retire- 
ment the  society  of  his  friends  and  the  comfort  of  his  excel- 
lent library,  having  a  pension  from  the  Company  of  4001.  a 
year.    While  at  Ealing,  Generals  Smith,  Dalrymple,  Robarts, 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Cambridge  visited  him  constantly ;  but  his 
home  was  the  library,  and  the  notes  he  left  have  made  for 
him  an  imperishable  name  in  literature.     His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  accuracy,  calmness,  and  clearness.    No  his- 
tory of  the  East  India  Company  can  be  worthily  compiled 
without  using  his  materials. 

And  Gunnersbury  claims  especial  notice  in  a  description 
of  Ealing.  It  always  held  the  position  of  chief  among  the 
gentlemen's  houses;  and  in  1663  Serjeant  Maynard,  the 
eminent  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Charles,  had  it  rebuilt  by 
Webbe,  one  of  Inigo  Jones's  pupils.  Maynard  is  buried  at 
Ealing  Church,  and  had  a  remarkably  eventful  history.  He 
conducted  the  State  prosecution  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford ;  he  sat  as  one  of  the  lay-members  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines;  was  called  to  the  degree  of  serjeant  in 
the  Cromwell  period,  and  held  the  office  to  Oliver  and  his 
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successor  Richard.  On  the  Restoration  he  acquired  knight- 
hood, was  made  King's  Serjeant,  not  only  to  Charles  II.  but 
to  James  II.  In  1680  he  conducted  the  case  against  Vis- 
count Stafford ;  and  William  HI.  made  him  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  when  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  and  after  sixty  years'  practice  at  the  Bar.  He  was 
an  able  advocate,  courted  by  all  parties,  and  willing  to  be 
engaged  by  them  all,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  old-book  lawyer  of  his  time.  His  third  wife  married 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  died  at  Gunnersbury  (1709) ;  and 
his  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  also  died  there  in  1718. 
The  estate  then  went  by  inheritance  to  Lord  Hobart,  who 
married  Maynard's  niece,  and  he  sold  it  to  Furness.  In 
1756  it  was  purchased  for  Princess  Amelia,  the  aunt  of 
George  m.,  who  spent  in  its  improvement  about  20,0001. 
In  1801  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  the  ground  sold  in 
lots.  About  seventy-six  acres  were  acquired  by  A.  Copland, 
Esq.,  who  built  thereon  a  new  house.  The  property  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rothschild  family,  by  whom  the  mansion 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  gardens  beautifully  laid  out. 

Ealing  is  a  rapidly  growing  place,  containing  20,000 
people.  Its  improvements  and  public  spirit  are  seen  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  town-hall  for  the  use  of  the  Local  Board, 
and  in  the  excellent  style  of  arrangement  that  distin- 
guishes the  buildings  for  public  worship — Presbyterian,  in 
Uxbridge-road ;  the  Congregational,  on  Ealing  Green ;  the 
Baptist,  on  Ealing  Dean;  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  in  the 
Grove ;  and  the  Methodist  chapels,  in  Windsor-road. 

The  charities,  of  Ealing  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  they  report  (1822)  as  follows : 

Vaughan's  Gift  of  four  acres  of  land  in  Boston-lane  or 
Windmill  Field.    It  was  then  let  at  812. 10*.  a  year  on  lease 
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afl  a  garden ;  it  is  now  building  land.  The  revenue  came  to 
the  vicar's  disposal,  with  other  charities.  The  81Z.  10*. 
rental  succeeded  a  602.  one,  and  was  much  complained 
o£ 

Bowman's  Charity,  1680,  is  a  messuage  in  Salisbury- 
court,  Fleet-street,  out  of  the  rents  of  which  402.  should  be 
reserved  for  an  afternoon  lecturer  in  Ealing,  which  lecturer 
should  not  be  the  rector.  The  testator  added  20Z.  a  year  to 
be  distributed  in  parish  relief.  The  total  income  of  the 
charity  in  1822  was  912.  12*.;  but  its  value  at  the  present 
time  is  more  than  double,  as  it  includes  Bell's-buildings  in 
Salisbury-street,  Fleet-street,  and  some  funded  trusts. 

Richard  Taylor's  Gift,  1714,  consisted  of  the  Ealing  or 
Lion  Brewery,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  were  for  the 
poor  on  the  vicar's  distribution,  and  was  mismanaged. 

Edward  Payne,  1794,  left  100Z.  Consols  for  coals;  and 
others  did  the  same,  thus  providing  a  bullock  at  Christmas 
and  a  generous  supply  of  bread  and  coals. 

Mrs.  Barnes's  Gift,  1759,  consisted  of  400Z.  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  &c,  and  the  rents  to  be  distri- 
buted among  decayed  housekeepers'  widows  as  pensions. 

Mr.  Adair,  1782,  left  twenty-four  half-crowns  for  twenty- 
four  widows  at  Christmas-time ;  Mrs.  Harman,  1795,  12Z.  a 
year  coal-money. 

The  Needs  Charity,  1688,  is  of  house-property,  which 
let  in  1826  for  about  80Z.,  distributed  in  bread  and  coals  in 
the  winter. 

John  Taylor,  1685,  gave  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Fox 
and  Hounds,  between  the  street  and  the  river ;  and  it  had 
been  grossly  mismanaged. 

The  Countess  of  Derby's  Gift  of  a  messuage,  gardens,  and 
close,  two  acres,  is  divided  between  Ealing  and  Eew,  and  its 
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administration  under  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  better  than 
in  the  other  cases. 

Besides  these  are  Lady  Bawlinson's  fond  for  educating 
and  clothing  twenty  girls ;  Lady  Capel's,  for  educating  and 
clothing  twenty  boys ;  and  the  Sunday  schools  founded  by 
Mrs.  Trimmer ;  schools  of  industry,  and  the  like.  So  that 
the  affectionate  interest  of  past  generations  in  the  welfare  of 
the  district  remains  a  fruitful  sentiment  to  the  present  day, 
and  certainly  deserves  the  jealous  care  of  the  present  adminis- 
trators. 


EDMONTON. 

Just  beyond  Northumberland  Park,  Tottenham,  the  high- 
road  takes  the  traveller  into  that  Edmonton  parish  which  has 
a  population  of  17,000.  Here,  as  in  Tottenham,  we  trace 
the  historic  element.  There  is  a  rich  living  of  11502.  a 
year  with  residence,  and  the  patronage  is  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  the  Friends  have  their  old  meeting- 
house, which  has  a  splendid  association,  if  virtue  may  be 
connected  with  such  a  term ;  the  Independents  have  a  con- 
spicuous and  well-formed  chapel  in  the  floral  style  upon 
a  Gothic  ideal;  and  all  other  denominations  are  well  re- 
presented. 

The  parish  includes  Enfield  Chase,  and  is  bounded  by 
Enfield,  Friern  Barnet,  and  Tottenham  proper  and  Totten- 
ham south.  There  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Edmontons. 
These  are  a  continuation  of  Tottenham  High-street,  branch- 
ing therefrom  into  a  township  or  townships.  The  river  Lea 
and  the  Lea  Navigation  are  its  boundaries  with  Essex,  and 
the  railway  is  close  by  at  Angel  Station,  and  Angel-road 
Junction  for  the  Enfield  branch  railway,  just  below  which  are 
the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Gasworks.  Whether  these 
works  illegally  pollute  the  stream  the  residents  know ;  if  it 
ever  should,  the  recent  Order  in  Council  provides  a  remedy. 

Leaving  the  Angel-road  Station  on  the  left  is  Town-road, 
where  is  the  Angel  tavern — (this  Angel  tavern  is  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Bell,  made  famous  by  Cowper  in  his 
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story  of  John  Gilpin's  wedding  celebration) — and  a  little 
higher  is  Bounce's-lane.  In  Town-road  is  the  Congregational 
chapel,  and  beyond  that,  to  the  right,  is  Hertford-road, 
in  which  is  Lower  Edmonton  turnpike.  Some  scattered 
villas  and  plenty  of  land  are  seen  north-eastward,  and  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  is  Lower  Edmonton,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  Green,  the  railway  station  of  the 
North-Eastern,  and  diverging  roads  from  London,  old  and 
new ;  the  salmon-brook  flows  through  by  the  Baptist  chapel 
to  the  south. 

From  the  Green,  westward,  is  Church-street,  along  which 
are  many  excellent  semi-detached  villas  with  good  gardens, 
and  several  superior  distinct  residences.  There  is  a  group 
of  public  buildings — All  Saints'  Church,  national  schools, 
the  vicarage,  charity  school  for  girls,  Wild's  Almshouses, 
Latymer's  School,  a  British  school.  Hyde  Side  follows  up 
to  Jews'  Corner,  where  begins  Jews'  Corner-lane,  that  takes 
us  over  the  New  Biver  into  Vicar's  Moor-lane,  and  thence  to 
WinchmoreHill,  where  begins  another  parochial  suite — cross- 
roads, Church-street,  St.  Paul's  Church,  post-office,  Friends' 
meeting-house,  Independent  chapel,  Baptist  chapel,  and 
national  schools.  Intending  residents  can  have  houses  at 
any  price,  from  251.  rent  to  501.,  with  here  and  there  more 
expensive  ones.  Then  we  reach  Winchmore  Hill  Wood  and 
Enfield  Chase,  wherein  are  many  good  houses;  and  the 
builders  are  busy  all  the  way  up  to  that  curious  slip  which 
runs  into  Enfield  nearly  half  a  mile,  being  merely  the 
turnpike-road  and  a  bit  of  land  at  the  top  called  World's 
End. 

Returning  on  Hertfordshire  side,  Chase  Side  is  reached, 
and  here  again  we  have  the  cross-roads,  churches,  chapels, 
schools,   and    public-houses;    also   comfortable  dwellings, 
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chiefly  between  802.  and  60/.  rental.  We  now,  in  retracing, 
enter  Southgate,  whereat  are  many  superior  residences  and 
much  villa  property,  both  occupied  and  unoccupied  by  the 
builder,  which  really  must  be  visited  for  particular  informa- 
tion, for  the  variety  is  too  extensive  to  be  described  in 
detail.  But  if  one  goes  twice  the  roads  we  have  traversed  it 
is  well  that  before  entering  Southgate  from  the  north  the 
pedestrian  takes  Dog  and  Duck-lane,  which  runs  south- 
easterly to  the  New  River  by  Hedge-lane,  and  is  a  mile 
long;  it  skirts  Winchmore  Wood,  and  much  building  is 
going  on  there.  Then  inquire  for  Palmer's  Green,  and  take 
a  day's  exercise  in  all  the  crooked  roads  that  ultimately  lead 
into  Green  Lanes  over  King's  Arms  Bridge  and  Deadman's 
Bridge,  and  thus  back  into  Tottenham  High-street.  Thence 
on  the  London  and  Hertford  road  is  Edmonton  proper. 

The  first  building  is  the  Congregational  chapel,  referred 
to  above  as  a  prominent  object  in  the  scenery.  The  left- 
hand  side,  the  western,  has  its  Grove-street,  Park-road,  and 
Church-road,  chiefly  of  terrace  property,  with  good  and  some 
long  gardens,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  St.  James's  Church. 
Thence  at  the  Angel  in  the  main  street,  called  Upper  Fore* 
street,  is  the  road  from  the  station  to  the  east,  called  Angel- 
road,  before  referred  to ;  and  on  the  opposite  (the  western) 
side  is  Silver-street,  leading  into  Wyre  Hall-road,  passing 
Tanner's  End,  the  workhouse,  and  the  Strand  Union  training- 
school,  thence  to  Southgate  and  Winchmore  Hill. 

The  block  between  the  Angel  and  Tottenham  High-street 
is  Upper  Edmonton  also,  and  is  well  covered  with  an  assort- 
ment of  residences  not  only  in  Angel-road,  but  in  branch- 
roads,  such  as  Orchard-street,  Trafalgar-place,  Claremont- 
street,  and  their  continuations  and  connections.  The  main 
road  to  the  north  is  called  Lower  Fore-street,  from  the 
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Angel,  and  a  more  irregular,  but  nevertheless  unique,  eon* 
course  of  habitations  than  those  scattered  on  the  two  sides,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

One  peculiarity  of  Edmonton  strikes  us :  that,  no  matter 
how  small  are  the  dwellings,  each  as  a  rule  has  a  long 
garden — which,  if  Londoners  did  but  realise  the  idea,  is  the 
very  greatest  domestic  help  a  man  can  have.  He  must  keep 
it  tidy,  or  else  it  will  rebuke  him ;  and  a  very  little  wholesome 
labour  suffices,  which  labour  is  in  itself  a  solace  and  a 
medicine.  Besides  there  come  in  due  season  the  flower,  the 
fruit,  and  the  herbage,  things  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
inmates  left  at  home  while  the  monarch  is  gone  money- 
hunting  ;  and  the  garden  is  a  place  for  soliloquy  and  reflec- 
tion even  in  the  dreary  time. 

The  parish  of  Edmonton  is  twenty-one  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  its  acreage  is  about  7000,  and  that  vast  area  will 
be  covered  with  London  workers  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  chiefly  aided  by  the  excellent  facilities  for  railway 
access  that  have  been  developed  during  the  past  ten  years* 
Its  provisions  for  human  comfort  are  many.  The  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  afflicted,  the  good,  and  that  innumerable  mul- 
titude that  are  neither  one  nor  the  other,  can  see  here  that 
none  are  neglected  or  forgotten. 

London  citizens  have  ever  had  a  love  for  Edmonton,  and 

Lord  Mayors  have  left  their  mark  in  perpetuity ;  while  the 

fact  of  John  Gilpin,  who 

'  Was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown,' 

ohoosing  Edmonton  to  celebrate  his  ten  years  of  connubial 
felicity,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  well-to-do 
mercers,  and  all  those  old-fashioned  stay-at-home  boys  who 
took  their  wanderings  seldom,  but  went '  in  for  it'  when  they  did. 
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Great  changes  are  made  in  the  old  locality  by  destroying 
ancient  landmarks  and  erecting  their  substitutes.  The  town 
has  long  been  somewhat  doll,  but  is  now  reviving,  and  is 
likely  to  become  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown.  The  improve- 
ments made  indicate  the  prompt  application  of  capital  in  build- 
ing enterprise,  and  a  veiy  little  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  town 
in  paving  and  such  matters  will  bring  investors  and  residents. 

One  of  the  patrons  of  church  livings  is  Mr.  Alderman 
Sidney,  who  '  owns'  Southgate  presentation ;  and  the  vicar 
he  appoints  holds  the  presentation  of  New  Southgate.  The 
mother  church  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  is  worth  1150Z.  a  year,  with  a  house.  The 
vicar  of  that  church  presents  to  St.  Paul's,  Winchmore  Hill, 
worth  850Z.,  also  with  a  house,  and  to  St.  James's,  Upper 
Edmonton,  with  8501.  and  a  house.  These  churches  are 
well  attended,  and  the  ministry  is  acceptable.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  flourishing  Nonconformist  chapels  or 
churches,  and  the  various  schools,  &c. 

John  Norden  tells  us  that  in  his  time  (1593)  '  at  Ed- 
mondtson,  or  Edelmeton,  in  the  church,  are  sundry  ancient 
monuments,  the  most  of  them  defaced,  among  which  is  a 
tombe  of  gray  marble  circumscribed  thus.'  This,  in  Latin, 
tells  that  Thomas  Careleton  was  there  buried  in  1447,  and 
his  wife  also,  and  the  arms  are  given ;  and  that '  there  is  also 
one  to  John  Eirketon,  Esquire,  whose  monument  is  of  white 
free  stone,  erected  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  and 
seemeth  to  be  as  auncient  as  the  church  itselfe,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  arms  were 
there/  Ac.  *  There  is  also  a  fable  of  one  Peter  Fabell,  that 
lyeth  in  the  same  church  also,  who  is  said  to  have  beguiled 
the  devill  by  policy  for  money,  but'  (says  the  old  man)  '  the 
devill  is  deceit  itselfe,  and  hardly  deceived.9 
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The  old  book  known  by  play-readers,  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton,  is  the  work  originally  of  this  man  Fabell.  *  There 
lyeth  one  whose  name  I  cannot  truly  learne :  his  tonmbe  is  verie 
auncient,  covered  with  a  faire  marble  stone,  his  body  figured 
in  brasse,  armed  with  a  gorget  of  mayle,  under  his  feete  a 
lyon  cowchant ;  at  his  helme  there  seemeth  to  be  figured  a 
lyon  with  his  two  fore  pawes  raised  towards  his  mouth,  his 
hinder  parts,  as  it  were,  mantuled :  it  is  defaced  and  much 
obscured.  His  wife  is  also  there  entombed.  And  there  are 
the  arms/  &c. 

But  it  were  indeed  a  shame  for  one  who  refers  to  Ed- 
monton to  forget  Charles  Lamb,  that  marvellous  genius, 
who  was  full  of  goodness  as  of  contradictions,  and  of  both  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  everybody  he  knew  love  him,  and 
all  who  hear  of  him  to  hold  him  in  tender  memory.  He 
resided  chiefly  at  Enfield ;  but  on  becoming  weary  of  house- 
keeping and  its  anxieties,  increased  by  his  pathetic  relation- 
ships, he  took  lodgings  at  Mr.  Walton's,  in  Church-street, 
and  there  he  met  with  the  misfortune  that  ended  his  life. 

While  resident  there  he  addressed  the  following  lines  to 

Miss  Clara  Novello,   whose   soprano  singing  we,  who  are 

becoming  gray,  remember  well.     They  appeared  in  iiieAthe- 

nceum : 

*  To  Clara  N . 

1  The  gods  have  made  me  most  unmusical, 
With  feelings  that  respond  not  to  the  call 
Of  stringed  harp  or  voice— obtuse  and  mute 
To  hautboy,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  or  flute ; 
King  David's  lyre,  that  made  the  madness  flee 
From  Saul,  had  been  but  a  jew's-harp  to  me. 
Theorbus,  violins,  French-horns,  guitars, 
Leave  in  my  wounded  ears  inflicted  scars. 
I  hate  those  trills  and  shakes  and  sounds  that  float 
Upon  the  captive  air;  I  know  no  mote, 
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Nor  ever  shall,  whatever  folks  may  say, 

Of  the  strange  mysteries  of  sol  and /a. 

I  sit  at  oratorios  like  a  fish, 

Incapable  of  sound,  and  only  wish 

The  thing  was  oyer.     Yet  do  I  admire, 

O  tuneful  daughter  of  a  tuneful  sire, 

Thy  painful  labours  in  a  science  which 

To  your  deserts  I  pray  may  make  yon  rich 

As  much  as  you  are  loved,  and  add  a  grace 

To  the  most  musical  Novello  race. 

Women  lead  men  by  the  noses,  some  cynics  say; 

Ton  draw  them  by  the  ear — a  delicater  way.' 


It  was  while  residing  here  Coleridge  died,  and  that  was 
Lamb's  call  from  earth.  He  never  got  over  it.  Ever  and 
anon  he  would  interject,  among  general  conversation,  '  Cole- 
ridge is  dead/  and  then  talk  of  anything.  An  accidental  fall 
brought  on  an  attack  of  erysipelas ;  but  his  spirit  was  broken, 
and  the  gentle  one  departed  to  '  the  Land  of  the  leal.'  A  tail 
upright  stone  in  the  churchyard  notes  his  resting-place. 
Wordsworth  wrote  the  inscription, — those  exquisite  lines  be- 
ginning: 

*  To  a  good  man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  stone  is  sacred.    Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath.* 

O,  he  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived  I 

The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken.    Yet  why  grieve?  for  Time  but  holds 
His  moiety  in  trust  till  joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown.' 


*  Lamb  was  born  in  Crown  Office-row,  Inner  Temple. 
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Enfield  has  a  history  unlike  any  other  London  suburb; 
and  has  fortunately,  of  late  years,  found  in  Mr.  Ford  a 
worthy  historian  of  its  speoial  events  and  associations. 
Theobald's  Park,  upon  its  border,  is  known  as  royal  pro- 
perty, to  which  James  I.  was  fondly  attached ;  and  the  enor- 
mous woods  stretching  from  that  place  to  South  Mimms, 
and  thence  to  Barnet  and  Edmonton — that  formed  his  hunt- 
ing-ground, and  became  the  haunts  of  divers  people  of  ill 
repute — are  invested  with  events  and  legends  most  romantic. 
When  the  Parliamentary  Committee  seized  it,  under  Crom- 
well's order,  for  survey,  the  inhabitants  were  ruthlessly  and 
cruelly  deprived  of  what  had  become  their  right  by  the  custom 
of  ages,  and  the  Chase  became  the  scene  of  riot,  insurrection, 
and  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  transformation  is 
a  public  advantage,  as  well  as  having  enriched  many ;  and  it 
is  with  reference  to  the  present  our  notice  must  be  restricted. 
The  enclosure  of  the  enormous  waste  disturbed  and  made 
eccentric  the  boundaries  of  all  the  parishes,  and  indeed  both 
counties.  Slices  capriciously  hewn  from  the  mass,  and  re- 
served for  one  and  another,  make  verbal  delineation  imperfect. 
A  survey  in  1686  gave  the  contents  of  the  Chace  at  7600 
acres ;  and  after  that  500  were  enclosed  in  Theobald's  Park. 
In  1777,  Parliament  divided  the  whole,  which,  reckoning  the 
encroachments,  roads,  and  lodges,  was  8849  acres:  to  the 
king,  8218 ;  to  the  lodges,  818 ;  to  be  enfranchised,  6£ ;  to 
the  tithe-owners,  519 ;  to  the  manor  of  Oldford,  86 ;  to  Old 
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Park,  30.  To  the  parishes — South  Mimms,  1026 ;  Hadley, 
240 ;  Edmonton,  1281 ;  Enfield,  1788 ;  making  the  Enfield 
total  5824. 

The  parish  of  Enfield  is  an  area  of  about  13,000  acres, 
and  that  area  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  a  local  under- 
standing. These  are  Enfield  Town,  Bull's  Cross,  the  Chase, 
and  Green-street;  but  before  describing  these,  the  outline 
of  the  whole  should  be  defined.  Suppose  the  observer  to 
start  from  Waltham  Abbey  Station  to  Waltham  Cross,  he 
will  be  on  the  border  of  Enfield  parish.  All  the  land  between 
the  east  side  of  the  railway  and  the  river  Lea  is  Enfield,  but, 
being  entirely  marsh  or  fields,  needs  no  further  notice. 

The  station  is  in  Hertfordshire,  but  a  short  distance  takes 
one  into  the  old  north  road  (Eleanor's-road),  and  Enfield 
begins  a  little  way  down  the  first  turning  in  that  road,  to- 
wards London.  There  is  a  guide-post  at  the  cross-ways,  point- 
ing to  the  right,  which  is  Bull  Moor's-lane ;  and  this  lane  at 
length  crosses  the  New  River,  near  Manor  Farm.  The 
boundary  is  at  Boundary  House,  a  little  way  out  of  this  lane ; 
but  it  is  better  to  traverse  it  as  far  as  to  Bull's  Cross  (the 
Pied  Bull),  and  then  turn  northward  to  Manor  House ;  thence 
by  White  Webbs'-lane  to  White  Webbs  and  White  Webbs' 
Park  and  White  Webbs'-road,  and  thence  to  Theobald's  Park- 
road,  and  from  that  to  the  north  as  far  as  Sanders's  Corner, 
where,  to  the  west,  is  a  road  a  mile  long,  called  Cattle-gate, 
which  conducts  the  traveller  into  Cooper's  Lane-road,  ending 
at  the  length  of  two  miles  at  South  Mimms,  and  there  pro- 
jects into  that  parish  merely  by  taking  the  causeway  almost 
as  far  as  to  Potter's  Bar,  and  a  few  yards  on  each  side. 

From  the  end  of  Cooper's-lane  the  boundary  drops  south- 
ward, like  the  lines  of  an  American  township,  crosses  the 
Potter's  Bar-road,  and  turns  south-west  across  the  country  to 
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Bentley  Heath-road  at  Long  Hill,  then  to  the  end  of  the 
Camden  Way  by  Green  Wood  and  Little  Broadgates  Hill. 
There  it  turns  back,  south-east,  leaving  Monken  Headley  to 
the  south,  until  it  reaches  the  London-road  at  Cock  Fosters ; 
and  at  that  point  again  Enfield  has  a  slip  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length  on  the  Edmonton-road,  and  about  two  hundred  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  way,  which,  when  it  is  all  built  upon,  will 
prove  a  bonne  bouche  to  the  parish  rate-account/ 

From  Cock  Fosters  the  line  runs  straight  eastward  for  a 
mile  up  to  the  glebe-land,  and,  as  if  shocked  at  the  atrocity, 
or  warned  off,  drops  southward  to  the  parish  of  Edmonton, 
and  out  to  Old  Green  Dragon-lane  as  far  as  Felcap's  Farm, 
whence  it  rises  eastward  to  Old  Park,  where  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  camp,  and  from  it,  over  the  New  River,  to  the 
Enfield  and  London  road,  near  the  turnpike;  passing  to 
the  south-west,  it  reaches  the  old  north  road  aforesaid  at 
another  boundary-house  (Potter's  End),  thence  to  the  railway 
and  the  marshes  whence  we  started. 

This  is  Enfield,  and  the  circle  is  a  walk  of  twenty-five 
miles,  by  taking  the  nearest  available  roads.  The  divisions 
are  now  to  be  described. 

The  Enfield  Station  of  the  branch  from  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  is  the  centre^of  the  town,  where  London-road,  Silver- 
street,  Church-street,  and  Nag's  Head-lane  meet.  Close  by 
are  the  Market  Cross  (a  modern  substitute  for  a  traditionary 
one)  and  the  Market-place;  opposite  are  the  Court  House 
and  the  Palace  School,  which  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  old 
palace  where  Edward  VI.  held  his  court.  The  '  remains'  are 
not  ruins.  Some  of  the  rooms  have  fine  carvings,  and  the 
wainscoting  is  in  good  preservation.  To  the  south  of  this 
are  good  houses  in  the  London-road ;  and  on  the  west  side 
Essex,  Raleigh,  and  Cecil  roads,  with  others,  that  clothe  the 
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space  more  or  leas  to  the  New  River,  where,  at  the  end  of 
Church-lane,  are  Chase  Side  House  (P.  Twells,  Esq.,  M.P., 
who  is  a  large  landowner  hereabouts)  and  Chase  Park. 

On  the  north  side  of  Church-lane  is  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles ;  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  restored  in  1868.  This  vicarage  is  in 
the  gift  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  value  of 
1200L,  with  residence  and  glebe.  To  it  are  allotted  5000  of 
the  population ;  and  the  vicar  has  the  patronage  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Church,  at  Clay  Hill ;  of  St.  James's,  Enfield 
Highway ;  and  of  Jesus'  District  Church,  at  Forty  Hill. 

The  monuments  and  tombs  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard are  very  numerous.  Several  of  the  former  are  of 
eminent  London  citizens,  and  some  of  Hugh  Myddleton's 
family.     In  the  churchyard  is  one  to  an  employe : 

*  Here  lies  John  White,  who  day  by  day 
On  River  works  did  use  much  clay; 
Is  now  himself  turning  that  way ; 
If  not  to  clay,  yet  dust  will  come, 
Which  to  preserve  takes  little  room, 
Although  enclosed  in  this  great  tomb. 

I  served  the  New  River  Company  as  Surveyor 
from  Lady-day  1691  to  Midsummer  1723/ 

He  died  in  1741.  The  register  has  a  great  many  fragments 
of  interest  to  antiquarians. 

Near  to  the  church  is  the  Free  Grammar  School,  and  also 
the  Girls'  School  of  Industry,  on  the  road  to  Chase  Green 
and  Chase  Side,  a  favourite  part  of  the  parish.  The  ground 
is  dotted  over  with  choice  habitations,  and  yet  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  charm  of  provincial  towns — the  disorderly 
mixing  up  of  all  kinds  of  houses,  with  schools,  and  even 
factories,  in  intimate  proximity.    This  Chase  Side  contains 
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dye-works,  the  parish  pound,  the  Union  Schools,  two  Infant 
Schools,  and  British  Schools;  also  Congregational,  Wes- 
leyan,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  Friends'  places  of  worship ; 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house  and 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  with  schoolrooms  recently  built. 

The  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  church  and  from  the 
station  is  Silver-street,  leading  into  Baker-street,  which 
together  make  what  is  usually  named  a  High-street.  In 
this  line  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  there  are  several  first-class 
residences — Enfield  Court  (Lieutenant  A.  F.  Plantagenet- 
Somerset,  D.L.),  the  Rectory  (now  G.  F.  Janes,  Esq.),  Yarra 
House,  and  others ;  an  Independent  chapel,  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  a  Working  Men's  Hall ;  another  Infant 
School.  Out  of  it,  by  the  Rectory,  runs  Parsonage-lane, 
connecting  these  two  roads. 

What  an  amazing  difference  in  the  place  now  and  when 
Rocque  made  his  survey  in  1740 !  A  few  scattered  houses 
gathered  round  the  old  church,  and  a  score  or  so  along 
Baker-street  (then  Beaker-street,  Baker-street  being  another 
place  to  the  west) ;  and  at  Chase  Side  (then  Chace  Side) 
there  was  a  little  bunch  at  Forty  Hill,  at  the  top  of  Baker- 
street  ;  but  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  that 
and  Barnet,  up  to  South  Mimms  and  down  to  Friern  Barnet, 
was  an  uninhabited  wood,  with  forest  hunting-paths.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  Baker-street,  which  is  really  a 
part  of  the  London-road,  through  Edmonton,  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  houses  all  along  the  old  north  road  to  Waltham 
Cross — perhaps  a  dozen  farmhouses,  a  few  country  artisan 
houses  and  workshops,  and  some  cottages,  all  the  remainder 
being  fields,  down  to  the  Lea. 

In  1790  there  was  a  record  made  of  the  inhabited  houses 
of  all  sorts,  and  it  did  not  amount  to  900,  which  would  give 
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about  8500  people.  There  are  nearly  20,000  persons  in  the 
parish,  and  the  ground  is  not  half  covered.  In  1841  the 
population  had  reached  9000;  but  in  1851  it  had  only 
increased  to  9500.  All  the  increase  has  been  the  work 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  much  of  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  facilities  of  access  afforded  by  the  railways  on  either 
side,  and  to  the  branch  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  Bull's  Cross  division  begins  at  and  includes  Forty 
Hill,  and  is  bounded  by  the  road  which  leads  from  the  top  of 
Baker-street  to  Bull's  Cross,  mentioned  in  the  perambula- 
tion, Bull's  Moor-lane  on  the  East-road  from  Bull's  Cross, 
out  to  Freezy  Water  and  the  railway ;  and  on  the  west  side 
all  White  Webbs'-road,  Park,  &c,  and  Cattle  Gate,  including 
a  little  group  and  the  north  part  of  Chase  Side.  The  Bull's 
Cross  division  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  north  part  of  the  parish ; 
that  is  to  say,  an  area  more  than  six  miles  wide  and  more 
than  a  mile  in  depth.  For  this  the  spiritual  provision  con- 
sists of  Jesus  Church  at  Forty  Hill,  built  and  endowed  by 
C.  P.  Meyer,  Esq.,  of  Forty  Hall,  a  mansion  now  occupied 
by  James  Meyer,  a  local  magistrate.  The  living  is  worth 
about  2502.,  with  a  house,  and  the  allotted  population  is  1200. 
Clay  Hill  is  the  centre  of  the  district ;  there  four  roads  meet, 
?iz.  Theobalds'  Park-road,  Flush-road,  and  a  long  lane  from 
Baker-street  to  South  Mimms,  bisected  there  by  the  church 
of  St.  John,  a  living  endowed  with  1002.  and  house  and 
two  acres  of  land,  but  of  much  greater  revenue.  All  along 
these  lanes  or  roads  are  retired  homes  with  plenty  of  ground 
attached  to  them,  and  these  are  increasing.  Enfield  on  this 
side  must  attract  the  class  that  fifty  years  ago,  or  a  hundred, 
sought  out  Walthamstow  and  Wanstead. 

The  Chase  division  consists  of  Cock  Fosters,  which 
cognomen  the  inhabitants  seem  desirous  of  supplanting  by 
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the  name  of  Trent,  for  which  there  is  very  good  reason,  seeing 
that  the  squire's  estate  at  that  corner  has  always  been  called 
Trent  Place  or  Trent  Park.  The  200  acres  were  taken  out 
of  Enfield  Chase  and  leased  by  the  Crown  to  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  the  king's  physician,  a  man  of  high  and  merited 
celebrity.  He  built  in  that  place  an  Italian  villa,  enclosed 
the  whole  in  a  park-fence,  and  stocked  it  with  deer.  As  all 
is  departing  it  is  better  to  use  the  word  Trent  than  the  old 
designation,  for  most  certainly  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  little 
town  and  suburban  district.  Besides,  Mr.  B.  C.  L.  Bevan 
built  Christ  Church  there,  and  he  resides  at  Trent  Park. 
The  church  is  as  much  used  by  the  people  of  East  Barnet 
as  those  of  Enfield,  and  the  ecclesiastical  district  comprises 
parts  of  both  parishes.  It  is  a  vicarage  worth  about  8002» 
and  residence ;  there  are  800  free  seats.  The  Park  is  a 
splendid  estate  that  now  has  been  made  to  include  500  acres; 
it  has  a  lake  of  five  acres ;  the  mansion  stands  back  half  a 
mile  from  the  road  in  its  own  grounds,  and  is  shielded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  Bough  Lot,  Moat  Wood,  Bide  Wood, 
and  Camlet  Hill,  near  which  is  the  ancient  Camlet  Moat. 
As  roads  surround  this  fine  estate  there  is  no  doubt  the 
border  will  be  converted  into  private  residences  of  from  802. 
to  160Z.  a  year  before  long,  the  situation  and  surroundings 
being  exceedingly  attractive.  Botany  Bay,  a  group  of  houses 
that  are  collected  round  cross-roads,  and  did  before  these 
were  built,  is  another  part  of  the  Chase  division  that  will  lose 
its  name ;  the  absurdity  is  too  great.  A  part  of  Chase  Side 
belongs  to  this  very  large  area,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
open  land  and  sparsely  peopled.  Here  and  there  are 
mansions,  and  fine  drives  abound ;  for  the  lanes  hereabouts 
are  one  and  two  miles  in  length  without  turning,  and  when 
a  turning  comes  it  is  the  same  story.    At  such  a  distance 
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from  town  this  condition  of  things  gives  the  locality  a  charm, 
especially  to  those  who  can  keep  a  carriage. 

The  Green-street  division  is  on  the  old  Boman  highway, 
and  is  better  known  by  the  public  as  Ponder's  End.  The 
ecclesiastical  parish  is  named  Enfield  Highway,  and  the 
church  of  St.  James,  built  about  forty  years  ago,  is  a 
vicarage  yielding  about  300/.  a  year,  with  residence  and  five 
acres  of  glebe,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Enfield.  There  is 
also  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  a  vicarage  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  of  about  the  same  value.  Ponder's  End  is  distant 
from  the  centre  of  Enfield  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  con- 
tains a  very  industrious  population.  It  extends  from  the 
boundary  -  house  on  the  old  road  for  more  than  a  mile 
towards  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  in  the  district  of  St.  James's. 
There  are  Independent  and  other  chapels.  There  are  roads 
on  either  side,  and  near  to  the  Ponder's  End  Station  there 
are  in  Alma-road,  in  South-street,  and  upon  the  ground 
adjoining,  convenient  residences  at  very  moderate  rents. 
The  famous  mansion  of  the  Worth  family,  whose  names 
appear  in  the  history  of  Loughton,  Chigwell,  Walthamstow, 
and  other  places,  dwelt  at  Durants  here  for  many  generations ; 
and  it  is  said  Judge  Jeffreys,  of  infamous  memory,  also 
resided  within  that  moated  enclosure.  There  ore  factories, 
a  few  farms,  and  some  separate  mansions ;  these  wait  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  invasion  of  a  multitude  demanding  a  home. 
The  whole  place  has  nothing  in  common  with  Enfield  except 
parochial  unity. 

Beyond  this,  towards  Waltham  Gross,  is  Enfield  Wash, 
where  the  old  road  crosses  the  water.  From  this  point 
another  phase  is  seen.  Great  numbers  of  houses  in  rows 
with  gardens  have  been  built,  such  as  those  adjoining  the 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels  in  Grove-road,  Alma-road, 
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Inkerman-terrace,  &c,  which  let  for  about  25?.  to  402.  a 
year;  and  on  the  west  is  Turkey-street.  All  about  here 
are  many  superior  houses  as  far  as  to  the  extreme  north  of 
this  division,  called  Freezy  Water,  which  ends  our  survey ; 
except  that  from  Enfield  Wash  there  is  a  new  straight  road 
cut  to  Ordnance  Factory  Station,  and  that  it  contains  a  good 
number  of  moderately  rented  houses  and  the  officers'  quarters ; 
from  the  station,  on  the  east  side  of  the  rail,  that  road  leads 
to  the  Small-arms  Government  Factory,  with  its  hundreds  of 
places  for  the  employed,  all  having  sufficient  garden  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lea  on  the  east  side,  or  on  the  west  side 
of  the  canal  that  runs  by  its  side. 

One  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  suburban  weekly  news- 
papers is  Meyer's  Enfield  Observer,  and  it  represents  the 
vigour  and  intelligence  of  the  district  in  its  reports  and  its 
spirited  commentaries.  The  people  are  vigorous  and  of 
generous  minds,  in  accord  with  those  who  in  past  days  dwelt 
there.  What  confidence  existed  then  is  seen  in  the  sprightly 
condition  of  Enfield  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1557. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Blossom,  a  London 
citizen,  built  and  endowed  it,  and  the  work  would  do  him 
good  if  he  could  know  what  has  been  done.  Not  so  with  very 
many  schools  and  charities.  This  especially  is  a  specimen 
of  confidence  in  the  future,  for  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
England. 

Some  time  ago  an  Industrial  Exhibition  was  held  here. 
There  is  an  old  musical  society,  that  once  a  year  comes  out 
with  a  public  concert  of  high  order;  and  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  the  announcements  of  various  religious,  tem- 
perance, and  entertaining  efforts  that  would  not  be  made  to 
deaf  ears.  The  hotels  and  taverns  also  are  alive  to  the  claims 
of  order  and  attractiveness.     There  are  land  and  building 
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societies,  with  plenty  of  members;  and  another  token  of 
public  spirit  was  the  determination  of  keeping  the  duty  of 
educating  the  poor  in  their  own  hands  by  raising  10002.  for 
building,  Mr.  Twells  giving  a  site,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  the  burden  or  the  annoyance  of  a  School-board. 
So  we  leave  the  royal  hunting-ground  with  a  benedic- 
tion better  than  that  of  its  royal  tenant  in  olden  time.  Then 
it  was  useless,  and  worse ;  now  it  is  a  blessing  that  is  for 
ever  yielding  fruit,  according  to  the  true  harmony  of  human 
affairs. 
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Hogabth  has  contributed  to  the  fame  of  this  ancient  Tillage 
in  his  celebrated  engraving  of  the  '  March  to  Finchley ;'  and 
among  political  reformers  it  is  known  as  the  final  resting- 
place  of  the  worthy  Major  Cartwright,  whose  monument  is  in 
Burton-crescent,  near  Russell-square,  London.  In  the  church- 
yard is  an  obelisk  to  his  memory.  Like  many  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  London,  it  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  but  little 
is  now  left  of  land  quite  clear  of  building  speculation.  The 
extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  system  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  its  increased  population,  by  bisecting  it  and 
attaching  it  to  the  Great  Northern,  and  thereby  the  City 
railways,  and  by  making  through  it  a  connection  with  the 
Midland  and  North-Western,  having  similar  accommodation. 
Finchley  is  a  kind  of  promontory,  jutting  into  the  parish 
of  Barnet  (Chipping-Barnet,  strictly),  the  upper  part.  To 
examine  the  place,  the  visitor  had  better  take  the  Whetstone 
Station,  close  to  Totteridge-lane,  on  the  Barnet-road,  where 
is  the  Woodside  School,  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  and 
the  land  broken  into  by  Whetstone  House,  leading  to  Mill 
Hill.  From  the  station,  northwards,  Finchley  parish  has 
but  the  western  side  of  the  road,  and  it  is  being  built  on 
nearly  to  Barnet ;  the  other  side  is  in  the  parish  of  Friern 
Barnet — except  for  postal  purposes.  From  Totteridge- 
lane  the  parish  boundary  consists  of  the  little  stream  called 
Dollis  Brook,  that  divides  Finchley  from  Hendon,  as  far  as 
Hendon  Place,  and  to  the  border  of  Hendon  Park,  where  is 
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Mutton  Brook,  coming  from  the  east,  out  of  the  Watery 
Wood,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Finchley  road.  Thence 
by  Bunker's  Hill  to  the  Spaniards  at  Hampstead,  which  is 
in  the  parish  of  Finchley,  and  crossing  the  road  includes 
Ken  Wood  Farm,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  road;  then  breaks  off  to  the  north  through 
the  middle  of  Bishop's  Wood,  by  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Bishop's  palace,  and  thence  into  the  Highgate  and  Finchley- 
road,  by  the  corner  of  Hornsey  Wood,  including  Park  House. 
Crossing  there  the  Hornsey  and  Finchley-road,  it  keeps  the 
boundary  of  Hornsey  parish  as  far  as  the  road  that  connects 
Colney  Hatch  with  the  Finchley-road,  which  it  follows 
westerly  to  the  pond ;  thence  it  turns  northward,  separating 
Friern  Barnet  from  Finchley,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Barnet-road,  until,  at  the  Station  whence  we  started, 
it  takes  but  one  side  of  the  way  to  Barnet. 

This  irregular  diamond — if  it  is  proper  to  give  it  a  geo- 
metrical name — deserves  a  more  particular  description,  and, 
to  give  it,  we  will  take  first  the  road  from  Whetstone  to 
London  to  the  point  where  the  roads  through  Highgate  and 
St.  John's  Wood  meet,  because  so  far  the  parish  is  little 
more  than  a  slip  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  is  made  into 
an  ecclesiastical  parish  called  Whetstone;  and  a  growing 
place  it  is,  as  is  seen  in  the  notes  on  Barnet,  with 
which  it  is  united.  Here  is  St.  John's  Church,  a  vicarage, 
in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Finchley,  and  of  the  value  of 
8002.,  with  residence;  paths  and  roads  and  building  are 
changing  this  part.  The  Congregational  and  Wesleyan  de- 
nominations have  each  a  good  chapel  in  Totteridge-lane.  A 
little  further  down  is  Swan-lane,  communicating  with  some 
good  private  houses  and  Woodside  Farm,  and  having  branch- 
roads,  one,  Woodside-lane,  leading  back  to  the  high-road. 
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From  St.  John's  Church,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  shops  ; 
at  the  corner  of  Friern  Barnet-lane,  and  a  little  farther  on, 
new  roads,  having  good  residences,  with  long  gardens,  and  of 
various  values.  Here  new  roads  have  been  made  that  creep 
off  into  the  neighbouring  parish,  and  are  being  lined  with  all 
kinds  of  private  residences.  Several  large  residences  follow  ; 
and  some  sorry  examples  of  modern  architecture,  that  do  not 
bring  in  much  money.  So  it  continues  through  Friern  Park, 
as  far  as  to  the  Torrington  Arms,  where  Lodge-lane  on  the 
west  meets  Torrington  Park-road  from  the  east,  which  is 
half  in  Barnet ;  but  on  the  Hendon  side  of  the  way  there  are 
many  pleasant  walks,  such  as  Church-path,  a  parallel  of  the 
highway ;  and  there  lies  scattered  a  multitude  of  specimens 
of  good  comfortable  suburban  homes ;  also  magnificent  wood- 
land, and  hundreds  of  acres  of  pasture,  with  a  little  arable. 
These  roads  meet  and  cross  at  Coat  House  Farm,  whence 
Manhall-lane  leads  back  to  the  high-road,  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  ways  from  London. 

That  part  of  Finchley  which  is  on  the  Hendon  side  of  the 
Finchley-road  (in  former  days  named  Ballard's -lane),  is  the 
original  Finchley,  and  contains  the  rectory  church  of  St* 
Mary's,  with  a  scattered  population  in  great  variety  of  dwell- 
ings. A  hundred  years  ago  the  whole  parish  contained  but 
a  handful  of  houses,  and  all  we  have  been  talking  about  was 
Finchley  Common,  celebrated  among  the  literary  relics  of 
highwaymen.  The  church  was  a  stone  building  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  having  a  nave,  chancel,  and  one  aisle.  In  1878 
its  enlargement  and  restoration  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  50002.  The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  is  worth  528/.,  with  residence,  and  about  forty 
acres  of  glebe,  and  the  allotment  of  population  is  about  2500. 
In  1795,  the  population  of  the  entire  parish  occupied  250 
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houses — that  is  to  say,  it  was  about  1400 ;  it  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  more  than  10,000.  Finchley  was  then  reported 
as  increasing  in  importance ;  but  it  has  multiplied  sevenfold 
since  then. 

Near  the  church,  towards  London,  is  the  district  named 
Church'  End ;  and  Christ's  College  is  in  the  main  road.  It 
was  upon  Church  End  that  General  Monk  drew  up  his  forces, 
February  3d,  1760 ;  and  there  the  army  collected  on  account 
of  the  riots  in  London,  1780,  were  encamped  all  the  summer. 
This  brings  us  to  Duckett's-lane  and  to  the  railway :  along 
here  Ballard's-lane  was  connected  by  a  new  piece  with  the 
Finchley-road  from  St.  John's  Wood,  and  made  into  the 
excellent  road  it  is. 

Let  us  return  to  the  junction  of  these  roads  at  the  guide- 
post,  near  which  is  the  Independent  Chapel.  All  along  the 
other  road,  which  leads  to  Highgate,  are  scattered  villas  on 
both  sides  of  the  way ;  and  many  of  them  are  most  pleasant 
to  look  upon.  Some  are  old,  and  some  new ;  and  their  num- 
ber will  certainly  increase  until  the  fine  northern  road  is,  on 
both  sides,  furnished  with  habitations. 

Finchley  is  a  famous  place  among  those  who  can  take 
carriage-drives.  Although  only  4000  acres  in  extent,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  cross-roads  that  take  angular  direc- 
tions, such  as  on  the  road  from  the  point  just  mentioned. 
To  Highgate  first ;  to  the  east  is  Summer-lane,  that  wanders 
away  onwards  to  Friern  Barnet  and  Enfield ;  the  other  side 
leads  to  Fallow  Corner,  with  foot-paths  across  to  another 
main  road;  or  drive  back  into  the  main  Highgate  one, 
where  comes  Short-lane,  running  to  the  south-west,  down  to 
the  Manor  House ;  and  thence  out  to  Hampstead  or  to  High- 
gate,  bisected  about  half  way  along  by  the  way,  called  Long- 
lane,  which  runs  from  Finchley  village  to  the  Highgate-road 
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diagonally,  haying  in  its  turn  its  Green-lane  branch,  and  a 
whole  group  of  shorter  roads,  surrounding  or  running  through 
East  End.  This  is  truly  a  quaint  secluded  place,  where 
nothing  is  regular,  or  of  any  shape,  but  it  is  much  loved  by 
its  residents.  In  it,  again,  are  a  dozen  roads,  and  the  whole 
is  more  of  Finchley  than  Old  Finchley  itself.  Near  to  East 
End,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  high-road,  towards  Colney 
Hatch,  is  the  St.  Pancras  Cemetery ;  and  between  East  End 
and  the  Finchley-road  is  the  Marylebone  Cemetery. 

Holy  Trinity  Church  is  in  Church-lane,  another  connec- 
tion of  the  Highgate-road ;  and  by  the  famous  Bald-faced 
Stag  is  the  branch  that  makes,  for  the  residents  at  East  End, 
their  best  way  to  London  by  Highgate.  A  fine  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  and  Schools,  and  other  places  of  worship,  are  in 
this  part.  The  population  is  from  8000  to  4000;  and  the 
living,  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  is  worth  about 
8501.,  with  residence.  Near  to  Torrington  Park,  between 
East  End  and  Whetstone,  is  Christ  Church,  with  its  popula- 
tion of  8000  ;  the  living  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of  trustees, 
and  is  set  down  at  400Z.,  with  residence. 

The  social  reformation  of  a  district  is  inseparable  from 
its  topography.  Finchley  had  a  recognised  rendezvous  for 
highwaymen,  like  Captain  Macheath,  and  it  was  as  well 
known  to  the  world  as  White's  or  Boodle's.  The  face  of  that 
part  of  the  earth  has  been  changed,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of 
those  who  built  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  East  End.  The 
parish  is  nearly  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  width, 
lozenge  shaped  :  and,  far  from  the  parent  church,  that  quaint 
building  in  the  olden  time  was  East  End,  and  the  belongings 
called  Brown's  Well,  and  the  Hog  Market.  The  poor,  had 
they  cared  to  go  two  miles  to  church,  could  find  there  only 
seventy  free  sittings,   and  their  number  was  2000.     The 
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population  became  more  like  gipsies  in  life  and  manners,  and 
the  Monday  found  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Herring,  busy  in 
adjusting,  at  the  bench,  the  sorrows  of  the  Sunday  reckless- 
ness. The  church  was  put  up  chiefly  by  the  magistrates' 
liberality  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  wealthy  residents. 
George  Byng,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  laid  the  foundation-stone. 
The  church  had  487  sittings,  300  of  which  were  free ;  the  diffi- 
culties vanished  before  persistent  effort,  and  soon  the  people 
came  to  church,  and  sent  their  children  to  school  when  the 
school-buildings  were  ready.  The  peculiarity  of  the  system 
set  in  motion,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  B.  Grosvenor 
(Lord  Ebury),  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Tait),  was  to  connect  religious,  moral,  intellectual,  with 
Industrial  Education,  making  the  little  vagabonds  into  good 
servants,  mechanics,  agricultural  and  artisan  labourers,  or 
farmers ;  the  boys  were  taught  gardening,  the  elements  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  elements  of 
mechanics ;  the  girls,  every  department  of  domestic  manage- 
ment. There  is  now  before  us  the  original  Finchley  Manuals 
cf  Industry,  called  now  Manuals  for  Industrial  Schools,  pub- 
lished at  8d.  each,  or  in  one  vol.  of  five,  for  8s.  6d»,  than 
which  no  better  book  can  be  found  of  its  class. 

The  work,  begun  in  1846,  commenced  its  active  operation 
in  1848,  with  a  boys'  school  for  100,  a  girls'  and  an  infants' 
of  84  each,  with  class-rooms,  cap-  and  cloak-rooms,  offices, 
and  furnished  houses  for  the  teachers ;  proper  educational 
kitchens,  laundry,  wash-houses,  drying-room,  store-rooms, 
gardens,  shrubberies,  and  play-grounds,  with  land  for  agri- 
cultural teaching.  The  details  need  not  be  given ;  but 
Finchley,  being  the  home  of  an  experiment  that  has  since 
been  repeated  in  hundreds  of  instances,  claims  to  be  noticed, 
even  as  we  honour  the  name  and  work  of  William  Allen, 
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the  chemist,  in  doing  the  like  work,  in  another  form,  at 
Lindfield,  in  Sussex.  He  had  adults  in  his  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  and  provided  allotments.  Here,  alas,  there 
was  no  disposition  to  industry,  and  the  raw  material  of  huma- 
nity in  its  first  stages  was  the  only  stuff  to  work  upon. 

To  this  notice  is  added  the  fact,  recognised  by  the 
church  friends,  that  the  British  school  system  had  been  at 
work  before  they  began,  but  it  could  not,  for  many  reasons, 
make  head-way.  The  work  was  too  great ;  and  there  was 
a  clear  necessity  for  more  exact  religious  training  than  that 
system  prescribed ;  not  that  it  was  a  matter  of  error  or 
truth;  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  but  the  utterly  for- 
saken needed  the  drill  of  some  religious  organisation  to  get 
them  into  habits  of  discipline  and  self-control. 

Now,  having  sketched  the  provisions  for  lodging  and 
teaching  in  Finchley,  a  word  must  be  added  about  its 
charitable  endowments.  How  painful  it  is  to  be  for  ever 
complaining  of  the  past  wicked  abuse  of  the  charities  pro- 
vided by  the  dead,  they  know  who  have  to  see  its  fruit. 
Four  hundred  a  year  derived  from  land  dedicated  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Finchley,  and  rights  of  presentation 
to  that  noble  school  at  Highgate,  only  left  a  population  that 
were  little  better  than  boers  or  gipsies ;  whilst  the  vultures 
who  wore  the  garb  of  ministering  servants  for  generations 
absorbed  proceeds  to  their  own  advantage  that  might  have 
kept  those  generations  from  sinking  into  moral  and  social 
debasement. 

The  associations  of  Finchley  afford  much  for  the  archeo- 
logist,  the  romancist,  and  the  philanthropist,  and,  if  it  can  be 
said  without  offence,  the  politician.  The  election  scenes  at 
Finchley,  when  elections  continued  until  one  or  the  other  of 
the  candidates  would  pay  no  more,  evoked  the  ire  of  the 
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politician  as  it  kindled  the  '  graver'  of  the  satirists.  Of  the 
former  the  veteran  Badical  reformer  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  was  one.  Most  amusing  to  as  is 
the  earnestness  of  those  men  when  attacking  abuses ;  but  it 
was  no  amusement  to  them.  We  cannot  possibly  realise  the 
condition  of  things  then  universal,  and  only  look  at  it 
through  the  halo  or  rhetoric  of  the  caricaturist,  or  the 
apostle  of  parliamentary  reform.  Mr.  Walker,  the  distin- 
guished magistrate,  who  laboured  most  abundantly  in  all 
things  that  aimed  to  raise  the  fallen  and  quicken  the  lost, 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  John  Cartwright  and  these.  It 
was  no  speculation  in  philosophy  or  politics  ;  it  was  indig- 
nation at  the  utter  chasm  between  the  supposed  cultured  and 
the  supposed  contemptible.  Walker  combined  the  shrewd- 
ness with  the  vehemence  of  a  conscientious  man ;  and 
scouted  at  once  the  vagabonds  who  came  up  from  the  country, 
and  pretended  to  have  lapsed  into  destitution  and  crime,  as 
he  did  the  similar  hypocrisy  of  those  who  repudiated  their 
social  duties  to  their  neighbours.  Finchley  had  its  unenvi- 
able distinctions ;  it  has  also  had  those  which  are  enviable. 
It  is  now  a  thriving  populous  place,  of  10,000,  which  will 
become  20,000  before  1890 :  a  population  who  will  be  well 
housed  at  rents  varying  from  201.  to  200Z.  a  year. 


GREENWICH  AND  BLACKHEATH. 

Greenwich  associations  would  fill  many  a  page  were  they 
set  ont  ever  so  briefly,  and  therefore  we  will  abridge  good 
William  Lambarde's  story  about  its  ancient  history,  because 
he  is  admired  for  his  fidelity  to  truth,  his  learning,  and  his 
acumen.  Himself  a  magistrate  in  that  borough,  and  a  known 
legal  authority  in  matters  of  precedents,  he  is  a  better  guide 
to  follow  than  half  the  old  wives'  fables  that  go  to  make  up 
what  people  confidingly  call  county  histories* 

In  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  Danish  fleet  lay  at  anchor  for 
two  or  three  years  together  before  Greenwich,  and  their  sol- 
diers were  encamped  on  Blackheath  (or  Bleak-heath),  from 
whence  they  ravaged  the  county  of  Kent,  especially  Canter- 
bury. After  the  Conquest,  Greenwich  became  part  of  the 
possessions  of  a  French  bishop  (or  Norman),  who  was  made 
Earl  of  Kent. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  Church's  possession  till 
Henry  V.  seized  all  the  lands  of  alien  priors.  This,  with  the 
manor  of  Lewisham  and  many  other  lands,  he  gave  to  the 
Charterhouse  monks  of  Shene,  where  he  had  just  built  the 
celebrated  priory.  There  it  remained  until  Henry  YHL,  who 
made  of  Greenwich  Crown  property.  The  palace  was  built 
by  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  his  own  delight  and 
retirement.  King  Edward  IV.  enlarged  it;  Henry  Yll. 
ornamented  it  and  added  the  water-side  front;  but  Henry 
Yin.,  'as  he  exceeded  all  his  progenitors  in  setting  up  of 
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sumptuous  housing,  so  he  spared  no  cost  in  garnishing 
Greenwich,  till  he  had  made  it  a  pleasant,  perfect,  and 
princely  palace.  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter,  afterwards 
queen,  was  bom  in  this  house ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  other 
daughter,  our  most  gracious  and  gladsome  governor,  was 
likewise  born  there ;  and  his  dear  son,  King  Edward,  ended 
his  life  in  the  same  house.' 

So  much  for  Lambarde,  The  borough  is  historic.  The 
very  building  we  know  as  Greenwich  Hospital  has  a  chronicle 
of  history  in  its  very  materials,  beside  the  countless  incidents 
thereunto  belonging,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  here  at  all. 
Henry  YJLLL.  delighted  in  Greenwich.  He  was  born  there  and 
christened  at  the  parish  church,  and  his  mark  is  there  to 
this  day  in  the  arrangement  of  the  park  and  in  the  chestnut 
avenues. 

It  was  often  the  scene  of  his  hopes  that  were  disappointed ; 
of  his  revived  hopes  alike  unfortunate.  He  clung  about  the 
place  and  made  it  what  it  is,  a  royal  borough  that  deserves  to 
be  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  ablest  of  men.  His 
domesticity  there  is  traceable  in  many  forms,  notably  in  that 
fancy  he  had  for  prescribing  ointments  and  curatives.  Half 
a  dozen  infallible  remedies  are  in  the  Book  of  Plaisters  in  the 
Soane  Collection  (1047),  devised  by  his  Majesty  at  Greenwich, 
for  the  cure  of  ailments  of  his  own,  of  his  Anne  of  Gloves, 
and  for  the  behoof  of  his  subjects,  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
knew  how  to  inspire  confidence  in  towards  himself  and  his 
designs.  One  will  'take  awaye  inflamations,  and  to  cease 
payne  and  heale  ulcers,'  which  he  called  '  the  gray  plaister,' 
and  the  others  are  much  of  the  same  character;  showing  that 
his  royal  majesty  had  as  extreme  an  aversion  to  pain  as  the 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  who,  in  her  way,  was  not  unlike  the 
Tudor  King. 
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Henry's  attachment  to  Greenwich  was  domestic.  Not- 
withstanding that  when  little  Elizabeth  was  three  years  old, 
her  mother  was  arrested  after  a  merry-making  there — a  cir- 
cumstance that  to  most  people  would  have  spoiled  any  terri- 
torial charm — he  prepared  a  most  magnificent  reception  for 
his  Dutch  wife.  Edward,  his  son,  also  spent  his  Christmas 
there,  and  there,  as  already  stated,  breathed  his  last.  The 
whole  place  is  full  of  memories  of  that  grand  but  turbulent 
period  of  our  English  history. 

Elizabeth's  frolicsome  days  were  spent  in  her  father's 
house,  and  in  her  regal  period  much  State  business  there 
occurred.  The  Court  customs  are  admirably  described  by 
Paulus  Hentznerus,  who  visited  there  in  1598 :  '  We  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  palace  by  a  Lord  Chamberlain's  order 
into  the  presence-chamber,  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the 
floor  strewed  with  hay  or  rushes,  through  which  the  queen 
passes  to  chapel.  ...  In  the  hall  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of  coun- 
cillors, and  officers  waiting  the  queen's  coming  out  from  her 
own  apartment  to  go  to  prayers.  She  was  attended  in  the 
following  manner :  first  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights 
of  the  Garter,  all  richly  dressed  and  bareheaded ;  next  came 
the  Chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a  red-silk  purse,  between 
two,  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the 
sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden  fleur- 
de-lis,  the  point  upwards. 

'  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
as  we  were  told,  very  majestic;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but 
wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a 
little  hook'd,  her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect 
the  English  seemed  subject  to  from  their  too  great  use  of 
sugar).     She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops ; 
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upon  her  head  a  small  crown.  Her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as 
all  English  ladies  have  it  until  they  are  married,  and  she  had 
on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewelB ;  her  hands  were  small, 
her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  high  nor  low ;  her 
air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  kind  and  obliging. 
That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls 
of  the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk  shot  with 
silver  threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne 
by  a  marchioness ;  instead  of  a  chain  she  had  an  oblong  col- 
lar of  gold  and  jewels.  .  . .  Whoever  Bpeaks  to  her  it  is  kneel- 
ing ;  now  and  then  she  raises  some  with  her  hand.  While 
we  were  there  a  Bohemian  baron  had  letters  to  present ;  and 
she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to 
kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels — a  mark  of  particular 
favour.  Wherever  she  turned  her  face,  as  she  was  going 
along,  everybody  fell  down  upon  their  knees. 

'  The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  hand- 
some, and  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was 
guarded  on  each  side  by  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  fifty  in 
number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.'  There  is  much  more  of 
this  antique  ceremonial.  If  the  queen  could  swear  like  a 
trooper,  she  knew  how  to  maintain  and  guard  her  office ; 
like  her  father,  rough  enough  at  times,  but  a  monarch 
always. 

There  is  a  good  narrative  of  her  observance  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  written  by  Lambarde,  1549,  and  among  his  un- 
published family  papers,  which  will  be  given  to  the  world 
when  a  selection  is  made  by  his  descendants,  who  are  still 
famous  in  Kent.  '  Near  this  palace/  Hentznerus  writes,  '  is 
the  Queen's  Park,  stocked  with  deer ;  in  the  middle  is  an 
old  square  tower,  called  Mirefleur,  supposed  to  be  that  men- 
tioned in  the  romance  of  Amadis  de  Gaul ;  and  joining  to  it 
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a  plain,  where  knights  and  other  gentlemen  used  to  meet  at 
set  times  and  holidays  to  exercise  on  horseback.9 

This  Mirefleur  was  the  site  of  the  present  Royal  Obser- 
vatory. Charles  II.  ordered  it  to  be  palled  down,  under  the 
advice  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  had  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Observatory  laid  in  1675.  Its  governor  now  is 
Sir  G.  B.  Airey,  Astronomer  Royal,  a  worthy  representative 
of  Halley  and  his  successors.  The  plain  Hentznerus  spoke 
of  is  of  course  the  high  flat  outside  the  park-walls  called 
Blackheath.  There  were  no  walls  then.  Those  were  made 
by  King  James  I.  in  his  loving  enthusiasm  for  his  Anne  of 
Denmark,  from  whom  sprang  the  English  Stuarts.  He 
actually  settled  the  palace  and  park  upon  his  wife  after 
marriage ;  and  then  he  built  that  ugly  useless  wall  to  enclose 
the  whole.  James  had  his  house  in  London;  Anne,  his 
wife,  hers  at  Greenwich ;  and  Henry,  his  boy,  his  at  Nonsuch : 
all  of  them  distinct  in  housekeeping,  control,  revenue  accounts, 
and  officers. 

Anne  of  Denmark  began  the  central  building  of  the  Naval 
School,  which  Henrietta,  wife  of  Charles  I.,  completed  in 
1685,  Inigo  Jones  being  the  architect.  Rubens  often  waited 
on  Charles  I.  at  Greenwich,  and  doubtless  conversed  with  him 
respecting  the  arrangements  for  the  paintings  in  the  adjacent 
buildings.  Charles  I.  had  the  finest  taste  in  all  art  matters 
of  any  man  in  Europe,  professional  or  otherwise,  and  his 
taste  is  manifest  in  the  treasures  that  still  remain. 

Greenwich  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  when  the  Crown 
lands  were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  commoner  had  an  eye 
to  the  continuity  of  power,  by  keeping  all  the  royal  residences 
from  the  mobooracy;  and  when  the  charm  dissolved,  and 
affairs  reverted  to  the  old  ways,  the  rebuilding  of  the  palace 
that  had  gone  to  decay  began.     The  west  block,  that  faces 
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the  river,  is  a  part  of  that  design.  Queen  Anne's  building, 
also  facing  the  river,  is  from  Wren's  plans  in  1698,  which 
occupied  thirty  years  in  completion. 

King  William's  building  is  the  south-western  portion, 
containing  the  painted  hall  and  dining-room,  with  the  vesti- 
bule and  cupola.  His  wife's  share  is  at  the  south-east,  and 
has  Doric  columns.  It  has  the  other  cupola,  under  which  is 
the  vestibule  to  the  chapel  that  originally  was  intended  to 
match  the  Great  Hall.  This  part  fell  by  the  fire  of  1779, 
and  was  rebuilt,  as  we  have  it,  ten  years  after.  The  colon- 
nades to  King  William  and  to  Queen  Mary  buildings  are 
each  870  feet  long,  with  returns  at  seventy  feet,  and  each 
contains  800  coupled  Doric  columns. 

If  Greenwich  be  unseen,  the  non-observer  is  ignorant 
of  the  best  among  many  illustrations  of  English  history, 
Fjigriiwh  art,  and  English  architecture ;  but  he  must  know 
how  to  use  his  eyes,  and  how  to  retain  the  crowd  of  facts 
which  are  associated  with  its  history. 

Henry  Vlll.'s  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Alphage,  came 
to  grief;  and  the  present  one  has  been  built  since.  It  has 
the  services  of  Canon  Miller,  the  well-known  Vicar  of  Birm- 
ingham in  olden  time,  and  now  Archdeacon  of  Bochester ; 
and  the  general  interests  of  religion  are  well  cared  for  by 
every  denomination.  The  various  religious  organisations  in 
Greenwich  and  Blackheath  are  very  efficient,  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  are  active  and  zealous. 

The  charities  of  Greenwich  in  the  matter  of  almshouses 
and  for  popular  education  are  numerous  and  rich ;  it  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  found  necessary  to  erect  School  Board 
schools,  or  to  absorb  into  national  management  some  of 
the  British  or  Dissenting  denominational  schools.  Boan's 
School,  in  South-street,  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  and  its 
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government  placed  under  a  scheme  approved  by  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Commission,  giving  education  to  800  boys 
and  800  girls,  who  pay  a  small  fee.  Besides  this  there  are 
the  Green  Goat,  endowed  by  Sir  William  Boreman,  for  the 
support  and  education  of  town-born  watermen,  seamen,  or 
fishermen  of  Greenwich ;  the  Blue  Goat,  for  educating  and 
maintaining  necessitous  girls,  children  of  the  parochial  poor ; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's,  founded  by  Lambarde ;  and  more  than 
a  dozen  others;  some  with  special  functions,  such  as  for 
infants,  for  industry,  for  ragged  children,  and  the  like. 

There  are  also  good  proprietary  schools,  and  the  famous 
one  provided  for  under  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Colfe, 
Vicar  of  Lewisham.  This  is  on  Blackheath,  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  contention  between  the  Leathersellers' 
Company,  who  are  the  trustees,  and  the  parishioners,  who 
are  the  legatees.  After  much  difficulty,  matters  were  arranged 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1859.  That  scheme  is  now 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  injustice  to  the  local  public,  and 
a  new  one  is  expected  soon.  There  are  also  the  Black- 
heath  School  and  several  others,  having  specialties  referring 
to  naval  or  military  education,  and,  of  course,  the  National 
Royal  Navy  School. 

The  reader  will  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  place  is 
Greenwich  to  live  in,  and  what  are  those  residential  associa- 
tions available  to  the  stranger  who  may  come  there  to  take 
up  his  abode.  There  are  a  lecture  -  hall,  a  literary  and 
scientific  society,  and  a  theatre  for  the  use  of  evening  wan- 
derers ;  there  are  fine  rides  in  many  directions,  say  to  Lee, 
Mottingham,  Eltham,  over  Blackheath,  and  to  Woolwich  and 
Shooter's  Hill;  also  in  the  south-east,  through  the  delightful 
districts  covered  by  the  hundreds  of  Bromley  and  Beckenham. 
Blackheath  has  great  attractions,  of  which  more  presently. 
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House-agents  who  cater  for  tenants  at  Lewisham  also  work 
in  Blaekheath,  Greenwich,  and  Deptford :  stranger  residents 
know  not  where  one  district  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and 
the  administration  of  estates  is  in  the  hands  of  agents  in  each 
of  the  branching  districts.  These  aid  applicants  who  seek 
houses  ranging  from  25Z.  to  2501.  a  year  rental ;  such  is  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  district  as  to  quality. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  New  Gross  is  New  Cross-road, 
whereon,  at  good  elevations,  and  in  a  very  wide  thoroughfare, 
are  many  well-built  houses,  that  range  from  45Z.  to  701.  a 
year,  with  side  streets  of  equally  desirable  semi-detached 
houses,  from  40Z.  to  601.  Thence  Deptford  is  reached, 
where  an  amazing  change  for  the  better  has  begun  in  the 
way  of  artisan-dwellings.  Nothing  can  be  more  horrible 
than  some  parts  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  which  in  old  time 
was  called  East  Grenwiche. 

Any  one  with  the  pen  of  a  Dickens  would  find  there  some 
materials  rivalling  Jacob's  Island,  Bermondsey.  The  Nemesis 
of  circumstances  is  now  overtaking  the  owners  of  the  Deptford 
slums.  Hundreds  of  new  houses  are  being  built,  and  the 
rents  will  be  between  221.  and  SOL  It  is  of  great  public 
importance  that  care  be  taken  to  provide  decent  habitations 
for  the  mass  of  labourers,  whose  services  are  not  overpaid ; 
and  under  Mr.  Evelyn's  lordship  this  result  is  likely  to  be  an 
example  becoming  such  an  important  locality. 

The  Greenwich  Station,  South-Eastern  Railway,  lands  the 
London  visitor  at  a  confluence  of  roads  that  end  close  by  or 
at  that  spot.  This  was  the  first  London  railway,  and  at  Green- 
wich it  ended :  now  there  is  an  extension  to  Maze  Hill, 
Blackheath;  but  from  the  old  station  the  visitor  can  walk 
down  London-street  into  the  town,  and  so  to  the  market, 
the  park,  the  churches,  or  the  river. 
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Then,  if  the  visitor  will  walk  up  South-street  from  the 
station,  or  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  (William  Lambarde's) 
School,  he  will  find  in  it  convenient  well-drained  houses  that 
can  be  had  for  rents  of  from  401.  to  70L;  and  in  the  side 
streets,  Koyal  Circus-street,  Ashburnham-road,  Ashburnham- 
grove,  Burney-street,  Brand-street,  and  Blissett-street,  are 
comfortably-arranged  houses  of  modern  style,  that  are  not 
only  desirable  in  themselves,  but  from  the  contiguity  to  the 
railway  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  whose  business  is  in 
London. 

This  takes  us  to  Blackheath  Hill,  and  thence  to  Black- 
heath,  off  which  are  many  roads  that  have  good  houses,  which 
cannot  be  particularised.  We  may  note  Granville  Park, 
where  the  rents  are  about  602.  to  652. ;  in  Aberdeen-terrace 
more  and  in  other  places  less ;  but  in  no  place  is  there  purer 
air  than  sweeps  through  in  five  minutes'  walk  from  every- 
where hereabouts,  for  you  are  on  Blackheath,  with  its  laby- 
rinth of  roads,  its  cheery  welcome,  and  its  grand  historic 
associations. 

Grand  historic  associations,  indeed !  The  rebellions  of 
the  men  of  Kent,  which  we  severally  know  as  '  Wat  Tyler* 
and  '  John  Cade/  were  rebellions  having  a  justifiable  origin ; 
and  Blackheath  is  not  disgraced  by  the  tragic  ending  of  what 
effected  a  vast  extension  of  English  freedom.  Marching  upon 
the  City  in  Tyler's  case,  and  collecting  ruffians  in  Cade's 
case,  were  incidents  in  excess  of  the  moving  impulse,  and 
brought  both  to  grief;  but  let  us,  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
both,  remember  the  sufferings  of  the  rebels  by  whose  sorrow 
our  liberty  is  gained ;  and  while  at  our  comfortable  firesides 
we  read  shocking  stories  of  those  ancient  days,  we  cannot 
fully  realise  the  terrible  outrages  on  humanity  inflicted  by 
legal  hands — outrages  that  all  but  justified  the  revolt. 
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The  cause  for  which  Wat  Tyler  died  will  find  vindicators 
for  quite  as  long  a  time  as  that  which  can  be  secured  for  the 
cause  of  William  Walworth,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  the 
old  honest  blacksmith  in  Smithfield.  So  much  to  vindicate 
Blackheath.  It  always  was  the  home  of  freedom  in  its 
sauciest  moods,  when  England  looked  to  the  City  as  the 
battle-field  of  political  and  domestic  liberty;  and  it  has  been 
the  prize  of  a  good  many  who  cared  little  for  either  England 
or  the  City — persons  who  in  national  grief  made  private 
fortunes  by  stealthy  ways,  through  manorial  arrangements* 

Besides  the  great  rebellions  mentioned,  there  was  another 
called  the  Cornish,  headed  by  Lord  Audley,  and  Joseph,  a' 
lamer,  who  lived  there,  and  Flammork,  a  lawyer.  These 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  avaricious  Henry  VII.,  who  defeated 
them  on  the  heath,  took  the  leaders  prisoners,  and  killed 
them.  Of  pageants  there  are  no  end.  The  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople met  Henry  IV.  there  when  he  came  to  inveigle 
England  into  an  alliance  against  Bajazet  the  Turkish  Em- 
peror ;  and  when  Henry  V.  came  home  from  Agincourt,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  four  hundred  citizens  met  him  on  the 
heath ;  and  many  more,  all  of  which  were  eclipsed  by  the 
meeting  of  Henry  VJJJ.  and  Anne  of  Cleves  on  Blackheath : 
*  more  neerer  the  foote  of  Shotyr's  Hyl,  than  the  ascendent 
of  the  hyll  called  Blacke  heth  Hyl,  was  pitched  a  rich  clothe 
of  gold  and  divers  other  tentes  and.  pavilions,  in  the  which 
were  made  fyers  and  perfumes  for  her  and  such  ladyes  as 
should  receyve  her  Grace.' 

On  her  arrival,  says  Hall  in  his  Chronicles,  the  king  pro- 
ceeded through  the  park  in  great  state  and  retinue  with  her 
to  '  the  court  and  halle  of  Grenewych,  as  they  entered  which 
was  shot  of  the  tower  of  Grenewych'  (the  Observatory  now) 
'  and  there  about  a  great  peale  of  guns.    When  the  kyng's 
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company  was  entered  the  park  the  horsmen  on  Blacke  heth 
had  lycence  to  go.  To  se  howe  longe  it  was  or  the  horsmen 
could  pass,  and  howe  layte  it  was  in  the  nyght  yer  the  foote- 
men  coulde  get  oyer  London  Brydge,  I  assure  you  it  was 
wondrous  to  beholde,  the  nombre  was  so  great.' 

Suburban  chronicles  are  very  many,  but  few  are  so  in- 
teresting as  those  appertaining  to  Blackheath  and  Green- 
wich. The  village  of  Blackheath  at  the  present  time  is 
celebrated  for  the  character  of  the  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainments it  can  royally  sustain ;  and  its  strength  in  every 
intellectual  enterprise  far  excels  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  England. 

The  most  curious  phase  of  English  topography  is  to  note 
how  certain  associations  of  celebrity  cling  about  a  place  in 
spite  of  all  chances  and  changes.  Nobody  lived  on  Black- 
heath except  the  farrier  and  a  few  cottagers  in  the  time  of 
the  Cornish  rebellion ;  and  few  were  they  who  dwelt  there 
when  the  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex  under  Tyler  or  Cade  con- 
gregated; but  the  spirit  of  self-reliant  independence,  which  is 
the  essential  element  in  royalty  and  people  when  both  know 
themselves,  lives  there,  and  can  do  anything  it  pleases  to  set 
about.  Trade  is  good,  the  supplies  are  good,  the  customers 
are  good.  They  have,  as  a  district,  lost  the  court;  but  they 
are  all  the  richer  for  the  loss,  and  in  the  riches  of  Nature, 
position,  and  association  they  are  contented  with  their  lot. 

In  Greenwich  the  parish  church  yields  7001.,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  is  just  by ;  these  are  under  the  Crown, 
and  rule  a  district  of  11,000  people.  There  is  West  Green* 
wich  Church,  under  the  patronage  of  the  vicar,  worth  511Z., 
having  a  district  of  6000 ;  and  Christ  Church,  East  Green- 
wich, which  has  a  living  of  850Z.  for  a  district  larger  than  that 
of  the  parish  church ;  this  is  also  at  the  vicar's  disposal. 
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Mr.  Angerstein  is  the  patron  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Blackheath,  which  brings  the  vicar  600Z. a  year;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Paul  yields  the  like  revenue  to  its  vicar,  600Z. 
a  year.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  trustees,  as  is  also  St.  Peter's, 
Blackheath.  That,  as  a  living,  stands  at  2901.  to  800Z.  a  year. 
Excellent  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  are  also  scattered 
through  the  long  districts. 

Bailway  facilities  are  amongst  the  very  best  round  Lon- 
don. The  South-Ea8tern  has  been  mentioned ;  the  Chatham 
'and  Dover,  the  Mid-Kent,  the  tramway,  and  the  river,  supply 
means  of  locomotion,  but  the  railway  is  superior  to  all  in 
reference  to  the  time  required  for  the  journey  and  the  points 
of  starting.  Holborn  Viaduct,  Ludgate  Hill,  Cannon-street, 
and  London  Bridge  send  between  them  more  than  a  hundred 
trains  daily  each  way. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  Greenwich  is  great,  although  not 
equal  to  that  of  Jonson,  whose  early  poetry  says, 

'  On  Thames's  bank  in  silent  thought  we  stood, 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  place  that  gave  Eliza  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth.' 

But  we  can  heartily  say  that  few  places  afford  a  finer  and 
more  healthful  variety  of  human  life  and  situation  than  the 
district  we  have  scantily  discussed.  There  are  45,000 
people,  independently  of  Deptford,  and  that  of  itself  gives 
a  place  importance.  Industrially,  there  are  Fenn's  and 
a  large  number  of  other  engineering  and  manufacturing 
works ;  just  by  is  the  national  Arsenal,  Woolwich ;  whilst  a 
more  attractive  country  for  those  who  love  rural  life  there 
cannot  be  found  near  a  great  capital. 
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London  no  longer  means  the  City,  and  even  '  the  City '  itself 
has  ceased  to  be  limited  to  mere  cockneydom.  Whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  extreme  conservators,  who  would  restrict 
the  very  notion  of  citizenship  to  the  small  area  lying  '  under 
Bow  bells/  there  is  a  general  as  well  as  a  particular  London, 
just  as  there  is  a  postal  and  a  registral  London.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  wards  do  not  comprise  all  that  it  is  possible  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  municipal  government,  and  as  the  vast 
metropolis  extends,  what  were  once  remote  hamlets  become 
the  real  suburbs,  and  the  immediate  outskirts  form  a  portion 
of  the  town  itself.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  City  census 
means  two  things :  the  number  of  the  resident  population 
taken  at  night,  and  the  far  vaster  and  more  representative 
population  which  comes  daily  to  and  fro,  and  has  its  home 
in  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

That  ancient  district  originally  named  Hackney,  or  '  the 
King's  Hold/  as  a  matter  of  fact,  includes  the  borders  of 
Shoreditch,  Lower  and  Upper  Clapton,  Homerton,  part  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dalston,  the  confines  of  Shacklewell, 
and  the  borders  of  Stoke  Newington  and  Tottenham. 

Some  special  interest  might  reasonably  attach  to  it  from 
its  having  been  the  home  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then  young 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  pupil  at  an  academy  in  a  district  always 
equally  famous  for  its  gentility,  and  for  its  schools  for  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  Hackney  had  a  list  of  asso- 
ciated worthies  long  before  the  Disraelis  lent  a  name  to 
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English  literature  and  English  politics.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  rectors  of  the  church — itself  so  old,  that  though 
it  is  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been,  not  the  church  of 
St.  John,  but  of  St.  Augustin.  In  1807,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  Eobert  de  Wodeham  was  the  rector ;  and  since 
his  time  there  has  been  a  long  succession  of  stanch  church- 
men down  to  the  late  Mr.  Goodchild,  who  was  a  good  old 
rector  of  the  kindly  High  Church  school,  able  to  preach  a 
sermon,  to  find  gingerbread  and  sweeties  in  his  pocket  for 
a  child,  or  to  drive  that  high  tilbury  with  the  pair  of  high- 
stepping  horses,  in  which  he  delighted  as  much  as  in  the 
famous  stand  of  whips  and  sticks  that  adorned  the  hall  of 
the  rectory-iiouse. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  find  ample  biographical, 
historical,  and  archaeological  reasons  for  selecting  Hackney 
— why  not  this  as  well  as  Bermondsey? — Hacquenye,  or 
Haconey,  for  a  first  subject.  Every  spring,  every  common, 
every  street,  almost  every  ancient  house,  from  the  time  when 
the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Lea  and  through  the  Hackney 
Marshes  to  Ware,  till  the  time  when  the  Templars'  house 
was  built,  which  stood  till  within  living  memory  at  the  upper 
end  of  Church-street,  near  Dalston-lane,  has  a  history,  down 
to  the  period  when  the  Puritan  fathers  met  with  drawn 
swords  in  the  old  gravel-pit  where  a  chapel  was  afterwards 
built,  in  which  John  Pye  Smith  used  to  preach,  and  became 
suspected  of  heterodoxy,  because  he  dared  to  study  geology, 
and  where  now  the  orthodox  Mr.  de  Eewer  Williams  lectures 
on  noses,  hats,  pegtops,  hardbake,  old  boots,  newspapers, 
and  fireworks.  The  history  of  Hackney  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  suburban  records. 

We  select  this  district,  however,  because  it  is  so  essen- 
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tially  a  London  district,  though  it  has  grown  to  the  dignity 
of  a  borough  in  itself.  At  one  time,  when  yon  left  Shore- 
ditch  behind,  you  came  to  green  breaks  and  rural  indications 
at  once,  and  having  entered  the  Hackney-road,  you  were 
fairly  looking  for  something  rustic  and  pastoral  by  the  time 
you  reached  Weymouth-terrace.  While  Cambridge  Heath, 
and  the  green  lanes  leading  to  Bonner's  Fields,  where  the 
country  house  of  the  infamous  bishop  still  stood,  you  were 
among  the  hedgerows,  and  looking  over  the  leas  and  mea- 
dows stretching  towards  Hackney  Wick,  and  the  broad 
marshland. 

On  these  fields  and  open  spaces  Victoria  Park  now  stands, 
with  its  wonderful  plantations  of  rare  shrubs ;  its  sumptuous 
beds  and  borders,  where  the  art  of '  carpet-gardening'  is  to 
be  seen  in  perfection ;  its  broad  drives,  and  ample  verge  of 
cricket-field  and  common.  Over  that  broad  marshland  beyond 
is  still  a  glorious  walk  at  this  season,  when  the  evening  sun 
is  sinking,  and  the  great  expanse  of  sky  is  full  of  green  and 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  shadows  flit  over  the  tender  green 
plateaus,  and  the  clouds  are  reflected  in  the  ripples  of  the 
river,  under  the  old  white  bridge  at  Temple  Mills,  or  near 
the  picturesque  house  known  as  '  Beresford's  Fishery.' 

It  may  not  be  always  convenient  to  wander  there  during 
the  evening  of  some  popular  holiday,  such  as  Easter  or 
Whitsuntide,  for  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  some  of  the 
rougher  population  of  Eastern  London;  but  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  it  is  worse  in  this  respect  than  Clapham 
Common,  or  even  than  Hyde  Park ;  and  there  is  a  wonderful 
sense  of  space  and  distance  to  be  realised,  after  a  twopenny 
ride  from  the  City,  on  the  top  of  a  tramcar,  to  Lower  Clapton, 
and  a  short  walk  down  Spring  Hill,  or  Pond-lane,  at  the 
back  of  the  famous  Clapton  Pond,  where  the  immemorial 
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pair  of  swans  disport  themselves,  as  though  Time  himself 
had  not  moulted  a  feather  from  their  wing. 

Curiously  enough,  people  who  live  in  the  west  or  the 
south  frequently  speak  of  Hackney  as  a  terra  incognita,  in 
spite  of  its  antiquity  and  the  fame  in  which  it  was  once  held 
as  a  scholastic  district,  to  which  the  daughters  of  wealthy 
and  even  aristocratic  families  were  sent  to  he  educated. 

They  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  this  now 
comparatively  unfashionable  quarter  was  the  residence  of  the 
Vere,  Rich,  Zouch,  Brooke,  and  Bowe  families,  nor  do  they 
remember  the  allusions  to  the  Hackney  boarding-schools  by 
Wycherley,  Shadwell,  Tom  Brown,  and  the  Toiler.  They 
often  speak  of  it  somewhat  contemptuously  as  '  somewhere 
beyond  Shoreditch'  or  'down  Whitechapel  way;'  and  it  is 
not  till  they  are  taken  on  a  visit  to  the  district,  reaching 
from  what  was  once  Cambridge  Heath  toll-gate  to  the  Swan 
at  Upper  Clapton,  and  that  neighbourhood  (some  two  miles 
and  a  half  by  the  road),  that  they  exclaim  in  wonder  at  the 
large  old-fashioned  houses,  the  trees  and  gardens,  the  magni- 
ficent avenue  of  the  old  churchyard,  and  the  resemblance  of 
that  part  of  Hackney  called  Mare-street  and  Church-street 
to  an  old  English  country  town. 

It  is  true  that  the  tide  of  fashion  has  long  receded  from 
Hackney.  What  the  increased  means  of  transit  begun  by 
absorbing  this  once  rural  district  into  the  great  metropolis, 
the  incursion  of  the  railway  and  the  spanning  of  the  main 
street  with  an  ugly  brick  arch  completely  finished.  Though 
Mare-street  and  the  large  new  side  thoroughfares  of  Amherst- 
road,  by  the  railway  station,  Pembury-road,  which  lends  to 
the  large  open  space  of  Hackney  Downs,  and  the  handsome 
houses  which  surround  the  downs,  may  still  be  the  resi- 
dences of  those  'opulent  and  respectable9  inhabitants  for 
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which  the  district  was  once  remarkable,  the  old  Annine  and 
Georgian  houses  of  the  wain  street,  with  their  relics  of 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  stabling,  are  not  as  a  role 
tenanted  by  eminent  merchants,  bankers,  and  wealthy  retired 
.tradesfolk,  such  as  those  whose  horses  and  carriages  were  to 
be  seen  standing  before  the  doors  of  obsequious  shopkeepers 
even  as  lately  as  thirty  years  ago.  It  happens,  therefore, 
that  a  number  of  large,  convenient,  and  substantial  houses 
are  let  at  sums  ranging  from  702.  to  120J.  a  year,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  ample  grounds  formerly  attached 
to  them  haying  been  included  in  the  building  leases  for 
smaller  adjacent  houses. 

Starting  from  Cambridge  Heath,  there  are  a  few  houses 
of  this  description  before  reaching  what  is  properly  the  High- 
street  of  Hackney;  and  on  the  right,  reached  by  Victoria 
Park-road  and  King  Edward's-road,  is  the  extensive  district 
of  South  Hackney,  adjoining  Victoria  Park,  and  consisting 
of  some  large  and  handsome  houses  from  751.  to  1002.  a 
year ;  a  large  area  of  smaller  but  still  convenient  villas  from 
451.  to  751. ;  and  smaller  residences,  inhabited  by  a  large 
number  of  employ&s  and  others  engaged  in  the  City,  at 
rentals  below  452. 

The  district  of  South  Hackney  is  pleasant*  because  of  its 
vicinity  to  Victoria  Park,  a  large  space  of  open  ground  called 
Hackney  Common  and  the  fields  about  Hackney  Wick,  and 
the  lower  marsh,  which  leads  to  the  quaint  old  precinct, 
still  a  village,  called  Homerton.  The  fine  church  of  South 
Hackney,  at  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyssen  officiates,  is  a  com- 
paratively new  structure,  having  been  built  some  sixteen 
years  ago  at  the  instance  of  a  former  rector  of  the  parish ; 
but  the  church  of  Homerton  is  ancient,  and  is  supplemented 
by  a  chapel  of  ease,  or  branch  ohurch,  known  as  Ram's 
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Chapel  till  recently,  under  the  ministration  of  the  venerable 
preacher,  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.,  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  esteemed  alike  for  his  learning  and  for  his  literary 
ability. 

Homerton,  if  not  a  deserted  village,  yet  retains  little  of 
its  old  reputation;  and  though  some  of  the  sturdy  old  man- 
sions remain,  they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  tenanted  by 
'  the  gentry.9  The  near  neighbourhood  of  the  workhouse  of 
Hackney  district  might  not,  and  indeed  was  not,  regarded  as 
an  absolute  objection,  since  it  occupies  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  one  High-street ;  but  the  City  of  London  Union  is  also 
close  by,  and  when  the  Smallpox  Hospital  was  added  to 
these  public  institutions,  the  disabilities  of  Homerton  as  a 
place  of  residence  were  complete,  while  even  that  portion  of 
Lower  Clapton  which  lies  nearest  to  the  obnoxious  build- 
ingB  suffered  considerably  from  their  neighbourhood.  It 
suffered  in  reputation  only,  however;  for,  as  far  as  can  be 
discovered,  no  actual  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  health 
of  the  district,  which,  except  for  the  peculiar  lapses  of  its 
local  authorities,  who,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part 
active  in  sanitary  measures,  occasionally  fall  into  strange 
errors,  is  exceptionally  well  situated  on  the  score  of  health. 

The  fine,  if  somewhat  keen,  air  that  blows  straight  across 
the  marshes  often  seems  to  have  in  it  a  touch  of  the  sea,  as 
though  it  came  quickly  from  Harwich  and  the  Essex  coast ; 
while  only  at  a  short  distance,  either  over  the  marsh-fields 
or  straight  along  the  Lea  Bridge-road,  lie  the  pretty  and 
interesting  localities  of  Low  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  and  the 
charming  hamlets  about  the  grand  open  spaces  of  Epping 
Forest* 

Hackney  includes  Clapton  and  the  whole  wide  district 
which  forms  the  great  parish  of  St.  John,  and  the  churches 
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and  chapels  are  as  numerous  and  varied  in  denomination  as 
can  well  be  required.  In  St.  Thomas's-square,  Mare-street, 
is  the  chapel  (formerly  the  meeting-house)  where  Matthew 
Henry  preached.  And  here  twenty  years  ago  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  Dr.  Border,  who  was  succeeded  by  the 
Bev.  William  Kirkus,  M.A.,  now  the  rector  of  Christchurch, 
Baltimore,  in  the  United  States.  The  minister  at  present 
is  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.A.,  the  Hackney  member  of  the 
London  School  Board.  The  church  of  St.  John,  lying  in 
the  great  old  churchyard,  which  is  full  of  majestic  trees,  is  a 
fine  structure  capable  of  holding  a  very  large  congregation. 
It  is  the  great  church  of  the  district,  and  the  new  rector, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Brooke,  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  is 
assisted  by  two  curates. 

The  ancient  steeple  or  tower,  which  stands  a  little  back 
from  the  High-street,  is  a  famous  historical  relic,  but  is  a 
tower  only,  and  may  be  regarded  solely  as  a  monument  of 
the  past.  Clapton  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Clapton-square, 
a  fine  large  open  space,  where  the  may-trees  and  laburnums 
are  just  now  budding,  and  surrounded  by  houses  of  a  sober 
pattern,  but  commodiously  built;  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, towards  the  Clapton  side  of  Hackney  Downs,  numerous 
roads  and  streets  are  full  of  houses  of  about  the  same  class, 
ranging  from  452.  to  752.  a  year. 

The  grand  old  highway  of  Clapton  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence from  a  fine  new  chapel,  built  some  years  ago  for  the 
congregation  of  the  'old  gravel-pits/  and  now  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Bey.  S.  Hebditch.  Beyond  this,  again,  is  a 
wide  and  new  district  known  as  Clapton  Park,  full  of  recently 
built  houses  in  classes  ranging  from  852.  or  862.  to  about  752. 
a  year. 

The  main  Clapton-road  is  one   of  the  most  rural  and 
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pretty  highways  out  of  London,  its  few  remaining  quaint 
old  shops  and  taverns,  the  fine  open  space  of  the  building 
once  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  the  trees  skirting  the 
roadway,  and  the  varied  and  picturesque  old  mansions  of  red 
brick  with  their  tall  windows  and  doorways,  alternating  with 
villas  of  modern  construction,  and  many  of  them  with  well- 
planted  gardens  containing  fine  trees,  make  'a  walk  up 
Clapton  to  the  Swan'  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  morning  or 
evening  strolls. 

Many  of  these  old  mansions  range  from  75Z.  to  150Z.  a 
year,  and  this  is  about  the  rental  of  most  of  the  houses  till 
we  reach  the  Swan  itself,  standing  in  the  fine  space  of 
Clapton  Common,  at  the  end  of  the  elevated  row  of  houses 
known  as  The  Terrace.  In  the  various  roads  on  each  side 
leading  respectively  towards  the  borders  of  the  marshland 
and  its  meadows,  and  to  Stoke  Newington  and  West 
Hackney,  there  are  various  handsome  modern  villas  at 
exceedingly  moderate  rentals.  Beyond  Clapton-terrace  the 
houses  towards  Stamford  Hill  on  the  one  hand,  and  Totten- 
ham on  the  other,  stand  in  their  own  grounds,  and  belong 
to  the  higher  class,  rentals  ranging  from  150Z.  to  2501. 

The  local  taxation  is  somewhat  high,  and  the  taxes 
average  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  rentals.  The  district  of 
Hackney  and  Clapton  mostly  lies  on  gravel  soil,  alternating 
here  and  there,  but  only  in  a  few  instances,  with  clay.  The 
water  supply  is  good,  and  has  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  few  years;  it  comes  from  the  high  level  of  the  East 
London  Waterworks,  whose  great  filtering-beds  and  pumping- 
station  may  be  seen  far  down  the  Lea  Bridge-road.  The  gas 
is  mostly  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Gas  Company.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  people  who  live  in  the  southern  and  western 
districts,  Hackney  and  Clapton  are  easily  accessible. 
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The  North  London  station  at  Broad-street  has  constant 
trains  to  Hackney  till  nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Tram- 
cars  run  from  Moorgate- street,  Aldersgate- street,  and 
Whitechapel  to  Hackney,  and  the  cars  from  Moorgate  go 
to  Upper  Clapton;  those  from  Aldersgate-street  stopping 
at  Lea  Bridge-road,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton. 
Trains  from  Liverpool-street  on  the  Great  Eastern  line  also 
run  constantly  till  late  at  night  to  Cambridge  Heath, 
Hackney  Downs,  Clapton,  and  Rectory- road  stations;  while 
omnibuses  run  from  Clapton  to  Oxford-circus,  both  by  way 
of  the  City  and  Holborn,  and  through  Essex-road,  Islington, 
to  the  Angel  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


HAMMERSMITH. 

Hamxebsmith  occupied  in  the  pleasure-seeking  world  at  the 
University  boat-race  a  position  analogous  to  the  stand  in 
Lord's  Cricket-Ground,  when  Eton  and  Harrow  youths  con- 
tend oyer  bat  and  ball.  The  prohibition  of  the  Home  Office 
to  use  the  Suspension  Bridge  as  the  theatre  of  observation 
has  destroyed  the  charm  that  had  clung  to  the  place  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  the  British  public ;  still  every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  old  hamlet  f  Hamersmyth,'  and  in  trade 
and  manufacture  it  is  likely  to  become  of  more  importance 
than  ever. 

From  its  position,  on  the  road  between  London  and 
Brentford,  Hammersmith  has  always  had  notoriety.  Of  it 
Bowack  writes  (1705) :  '  This  village  is  situated  upon  the 
Thames,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  the  great  western- 
road.  It  has  several  good  houses  in  and  about  it,  inhabited 
by  gentry  and  persons  of  quality,  and  for  above  a  hundred 
years  past  has  been  a  summer  retreat  for  nobility  and 
wealthy  citizens,  especially  from  about  the  year  1620  and 
the  late  unnatural  rebellion.' 

Hammersmith  was  parochially  a  part  of  Fulham  up  to 
1834,  when  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  enfranchised  it  as  a 
parish,  and  Shepherd's  Bush  an  independent  district;  the 
acreage  is  less  than  2000,  but  the  face  of  it  is  nearly  covered 
with  residences  of  various  kinds.  When  John  Rocque  made 
his  excellent  survey  in  1745  the  village  consisted  of  wayside 
houses  on  the  main  road,  and  a  little  group  of  waterside 
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places  for  a  population  that  worked  upon  the  river.  All  the 
rest  was  estates,  parks,  and  some  arable  land.  The  gardeners 
colonised  Fulham  close  np  to  the  parish  boundary,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent  Hammersmith.  One  can  walk  round 
the  place  in  two  hours,  and  traverse  its  main  roads  in  an 
afternoon ;  and  a  very  suggestive  perambulation  it  is. 

From  the  Suspension  Bridge  we  turn  eastward  by  the 
water-side  into  Chancellor-road,  and  follow  its  direction  to 
the  corner  of  North  End-lane,  where  the  boundary  breaks 
off  at  an  angle  to  the  north  until  it  joins  the  Hammersmith- 
road,  along  which  it  passes  towards  London,  as  far  as  the 
boundary  stone,  where  the  West  London  Junction  Railway 
crosses.  The  parish  border  northward  from  thence  is  the 
railway,  as  far  as  to  Holland-road-corner  on  the  line  from 
Oxford-street,  almost  close  to  Shepherd's  Bush  Green, 
called  in  old  days  the  New-road,  now  Goldhawk-road,  one 
side  of  which  belongs  to  Hammersmith,  and  the  other  to 
Shepherd's  Bush.  At  Stamford  Brook,  close  to  Turnham 
Green  Back  Common,  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick,  the  line 
turns  directly  south,  crosses  the  Brentford-road,  and  ends  at 
Chiswick  Mall,  close  to  Chiswick  Eyot,  in  the  Thames. 

This  is  Hammersmith.  The  famous  refuge  of  George  IV. 's 
queen  is  not  included.  Brandenburgh  House  belongs  to 
Fulham.  The  Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Workhouse,  the 
Hammersmith  Cemetery,  and  the  immense  increase  of  house 
property  going  on  to  the  destruction  of  market-gardens,  ap- 
pertain to  Fulham.  The  old  hamlet  included  the  upper 
portion  north  of  Goldhawk-road  to  Wormholt  Scrubs ;  but 
Bishop  Blomfield's  bill  took  it  from  Hammersmith  in  favour 
of  the  last  of  the  family  of  Fulham,  Shepherd's  Bush. 

Hammersmith  is  not  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
divided  by  roads  as  follows:  The  great  western-road  from 
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London,  on  entering  Hammersmith  at  the  boundary,  close 
to  Lee's  Nursery,  is  called  Hammersmith-road ;  then  King- 
street  East,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Broadway — an 
open  centre ;  and  beyond  is  King-street  all  the  rest  of  the 
distance  into  Chiswick  on  the  way  to  Brentford.  This  line 
is  almost  two  miles  in  length. 

From  the  Broadway  to  the  south-west  is  the  Bridge-road, 
formed  as  an  approach  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  which,  in 
the  last  generation,  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1827 ;  it  spans  the  river, 
connecting  Middlesex  with  Surrey,  in  the  parish  of  Barnes. 

Along  the  river-side,  from  east  to  west,  beginning  at  the 
corner  of  Chancellor-road  to  the  steamboat  pier,  the  locality 
is  named  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Mall,  forming  in 
olden  time  a  kind  of  river  promenade  for  pleasure,  but  sadly 
degenerated  now  by  more  useful  but  vulgar  trade  associations. 
Some  old  elms  remain,  and  a  few  of  the  former  brick  man- 
sions ;  but  at  midway  a  creek  runs  in,  and  extends  as  far  as 
to  King-street,  having  on  its  sides  wharves,  warehouses,  and 
factories,  beside  a  working  population,  who  have  acquired  for 
the  particular  spot  the  significant  appellation  of  Wapping. 
This  creek  may  be  said  to  make  a  social  division  in  this  part 
of  the  parish ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  Mall  along  Old  Ship- 
lane,  past  Hammersmith-terrace  to  Chiswick  Mall  westward, 
and  northward  to  King-street,  is  St.  Peter's  district,  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

St.  Peter's  district  was  created  in  1829  as  a  vicarage, 
supported  by  an  income  of  620Z.  derived  from  pew-rents,  and 
has  a  charge  of  7000  people.  In  it  is  St.  Peter's-square, 
and  also  a  collection  of  houses,  modern,  elegant,  and  costly, 
that  merge  into  the  parish  of  Chiswick,  Within  its  en- 
closure are  also  a  great  number  of  moderate  value — say  from 
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401.  to  60Z.  rental — and  in  variety  that  cannot  well  be  de- 
fined, because  the  grouping  is  imperfect:  detached,  semi- 
detached, fragmentary  terraces  forbid  analysis. 

On  the  north  side  of  King-street,  from  the  Broadway  to 
Goldhawk-road,  a  line  is  made  called  the  Grove,  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  the  four-sided  area 
formed  by  it — Goldhawk-road,  the  new  road  from  Stamford 
Brook  to  King-street — includes  as  attractive  an  assortment 
of  houses  as  could  be  desired  for  selection.  The  Ravens- 
court  Estate — its  large  park — is  all  apportioned  into  first- 
class  houses,  built  in  a  superior  manner,  and  is  itself  a 
transformation  that  old  visitors  to  Hammersmith  look  upon 
with  some  regret,  for  it  was  a  pleasant  rural  neighbourhood. 

The  traditions  of  the  river-side  are  not  of  much  value  to 
us.  In  the  Mall  was  a  house  of  resort  frequented  by  persons 
who  were  courteously  denominated  wits,  called  Dove's  Coffee- 
house, and  anecdotes  in  that  association  are  in  the  books  of 
small  talk.  Thomson  is  said  to  have  written  one  of  his 
'  Seasons'  in  an  up-stairs  room  overlooking  the  river  toward 
Chiswick.  The  cottage  next  to  it  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  smoking-box  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  a  storehouse 
for  his  pipes  of  meerschaum.  The  Duke  of  Kent  had  another. 
Certainly  Arthur  Murphy  resided  near  there.  These  minia- 
ture legends  may  pass.  Trade  has  converted  the  sceno, 
leaving  but  faded  memories  of  the  past. 

From  the  Broadway  emerges  northward  another  line, 
almost  parallel  to  the  Grove,  leading  to  Brook  Green,  from 
whence,  in  continuation,  is  Shepherd's  Bush-road.  This 
part  of  the  parish,  from  the  Richmond  or  Brentford  road, 
is  Brook  Green.  In  it  is  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Training 
College,  a  Gothic  building,  having  a  chapel,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  seventy  students.    Near  it  are  the  Catholic 
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almshouses  and  the  Waste  Land  Almshouses  referred  to  in 
the  notice  of  Shepherd's  Bush,  as  supported  in  part  by  the 
rent  of  parish  waste  at  Wonnholt  Scrubs  to  the  Government. 
Near  by,  in  Blythe-lane,  is  a  Catholic  reformatory,  and  the 
parish  is  otherwise  a  favourable  resort  of  that  denomination 
of  Christians.  Unfortunate  women,  sick  children,  the  old 
and  infirm, — these  all  share  in  the  charitable  regard  of  that 
community,  by  the  aid  of  specially  adapted  institutions  and 
arrangements.  At  the  corner  of  Brook  Green,  in  the  Brent- 
ford and  Richmond  road,  is  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  the  Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship. 

We  have  thus  been  nearly  the  round  of  the  parish  in 
detail,  and  complete  the  review  by  noticing  the  tract  from 
the  Broadway  to  the  bridge — Bridge-road — on  the  one  side ; 
from  the  Broadway  to  St.  Mary's  Chapel  on  the  east ;  and 
from  that  point,  on  the  lines  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  back  to  Chancellor-road.     This  area  contains  the 
parish  church,  concerning  which  a  book  might  be  written ; 
and  although  the  history  of  churches  is  often  accounted  to 
be  useless  lore,  it  describes  those  monuments  of  local  piety 
in  their  origin,  as  well  as  in  the  treasury  they  become  of  the 
dead.     Hammersmith  had,  in  ancient  days,  distinguished 
inhabitants;  these  of  course  had  many  dependents.   Church- 
going  always  formed  part  of  the  routine  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman's domestic  laws,  and  his  example  as  well  as  precept 
recognised  the  public   obligation.     But  to  go  to  Fulham 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  inconvenient ;  therefore,  in  1629 
the  residents  collected  a  sum  of  242Z.  towards  erecting  a 
chapel  of  ease,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  gave  the  bricks  and 
gand,  other  inhabitants  finding  wood  and  iron.     To  this  a 
general  fund  ensued  for  providing  an  annual  stipend  for  the 
minister,  beyond  his  lodging  and  board  which  Lord  Mulgrave 
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agreed  to  provide.  Laud  happened  to  be  the  then  Bishop  of 
London,  living  '  at  the  moated  house  there ;'  and  he  found 
the  land.  This  cooperation  resulted  in  tho  erection  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel  by  June  1631,  and  its  consecration  by  Laud, 
who  composed  for  the  occasion  a  prayer,  printed  in  his 
Summarie  of  Devotions.    It  was  the  last  service  before  his 

■ 

becoming  archbishop. 

St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  made  a  great  sensation  at  its 
birth :  although  only  a  brick  building,  it  had  a  square  tower 
and  six  bells,  was  well  finished  inside,  and  ornamented  '  with 
several  devices  in  painting.'  Bowack  adds :  '  The  ceiling  is 
very  neatly  painted ;  and  in  several  compartments  were  finely 
depicted  the  arms  of  England,  also  roses,  thistles,  fleur-de- 
luces,  &c. ;  all  of  which,  in  their  furious  zeal,  the  rebels 
dashed  out  or  daubed  over,  more  from  malice  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  his  sacred  kingly  office  than  a  zeal  against 
Popery.'  The  chancel-window  was  finely  painted  with  scrip- 
ture personages  and  the  arms  of  the  chief  benefactors :  these 
have  been  much  abused  as  relics  of  Popery  and  superstition. 
The  remains  of  them  evince  their  former  art  and  beauty, 
which  was  very  extraordinary.  In  several  of  the  other 
windows  there  are  the  benefactors'  arms,  particularly  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  who  may  be  called  its  founder,  himself 
giving  700L  for  that  object.  It  was  well  paved  and  pewed 
with  wainscot,  and  cost  about  two  thousand  pounds. 

And  here  our  topographical  labour  demands  further  notice 
of  a  name  that  has  been  long  neglected — Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe.  Not  only  did  '  he  love  his  parish  and  half  build  a 
synagogue,'  but  he  had  a  high  reputation  in  many  respects. 
Among  the  worthy  citizens  of  those  times,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  epidemic  corruption,  escaped  the  smallest  stain  of  in- 
fection, was  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  gentleman  descended  from 
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rich  citizens  who  had  borne  the  highest  offices  in  London. 
He  came  very  young  into  business  with  a  large  fortune,  and 
forthwith  interested  himself  in  all  domestic  arts  and  manu- 
factures, for  any  improvements  in  which  he  gave  extra- 
ordinary gratuities.  All  new  inventions  he  encouraged ;  and 
the  art  of  brick-making  in  particular  received  its  strongest 
impetus  from  his  care  and  patience  in  experimenting  and  in 
perfecting  at  any  cost. 

When  obliged  to  fly  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  he  made  his  private  misfortunes  turn  to  public 
advantage  by  his  inquiries  into  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
mechanic  arts,  whereby  on  his  return  he  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  England  of  every  kind. 

By  his  instructions,  and  through  his  encouragement,  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  Middlesex  changed  their  old  system 
for  a  better.  At  his  expense  the  banks  of  the  river  were  se- 
cured, and  the  channel  cleansed ;  by  his  communications  new 
inventions  as  to  water-mills,  powder-mills,  and  paper-mills 
came  into  use.  He  expended  25,0002.  in  building  Branden- 
burgh  House,  which  became  one  of  the  attractive  river- side 
mansions;  and  there  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days, 
honoured  by  the  great,  beloved  by  the  poor,  and  high  in 
public  esteem;  there  he  died,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith. 

Crispe  had  been  a  faithful  friend  to  Charles  I.,  supplying 
him  freely  with  large  sums  acquired  by  his  merchant  life. 
He  began  life  richer  than  most  can  retire  with,  and,  enthusi- 
astic in  his  loyalty,  devoted  it  willingly  to  the  king's  service. 
Lloyd,  the  worthy  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  to  whom  students  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  age  are  much  indebted  for  collected 
lore,  says :  '  One  while  you  would  meet  him  with  thousands 
of  gold ;  another  while,  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  riding  in  a 
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pair  of  panniers,  like  a  butterman  going  to  market ;  at  other 
times  he  was  a  porter,  carrying  on  his  master's  interest  in 
London.  He  was  a  fisherman  in  one  place,  a  merchant  in 
another.  All  the  succours  for  the  king  from  beyond  seas 
came  through  his  hands,  and  most  of  the  relief  managed  by 
his  personal  conveyance.'  He  raised  a  cavalry  regiment  at 
his  own  charge,  and  led  them ;  and  there  is  no  marvel  that 
when  Parliament  obtained  control  his  parish  felt  the  severity 
of  that  anger.  Crispe  himself  retired  to  France,  bat  paid 
the  State  a  composition,  and  returned  to  trade  as  vigorously 
and  successfully  as  ever,  leaving,  in  spite  of  all  his  sacrifices 
and  losses,  a  very  large  fortune  to  his  relatives. 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  stands  a  fine  bronze 
bust  of  Charles  I.,  having  an  inscription :  '  This  effigies  was 
erected  by  the  special  appointment  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe, 
knight  and  baronet,  as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  that 
glorious  martyr  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory.'  Under 
it  is  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  on  which  stands  an  urn  con- 
taining the  heart  of  Crispe,  with  suitable  inscription.  He 
was  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Mildred's,  Bread- 
street,  City;  and  by  his  will  his  heart  was  inurned,  and 
placed  at  Hammersmith  Chapel. 

It  Is  but  right  to  mention  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tentions spirit  of  the  times,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
in  their  survey  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe's 
wishes  as  to  parish  affairs  by  recommending  the  separation 
of  Fulham  from  Hammersmith,  on  account  of  the  four  miles' 
distance  many  had  to  travel  for  worship,  and  urging  that,  as 
a  chapel  was  built,  due  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
minister.  It  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  that  obvious 
duty  was  performed,  and  then  by  the  will  of  the  people  under 
the  guidance  and  service  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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In  King-street  East  are  the  Latymer  Schools*  A  citizen 
of  London  of  the  Feltmongers'  Company,  Latymer  acquired 
much  property  in  land  here  and  at  Edmonton,  some  of  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  both  parishes.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  in  several  forms ;  but  in  the  interest  of 
these  schools,  under  the  scheme  ordered  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  the  thirty-five  acres  of  land — all  built  on 
now — is  providing  for  six  pensioners,  who  receive  a  guinea 
every  month,  and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  sustains  two 
schools — the  Higher  and  the  Lower  Latymer  Schools — one 
on  small  payments,  the  other  larger.  The  one  gives  a  sound 
English  education ;  the  other,  in  addition,  one  classic  and 
one  modern  language.     Exhibitions  are  also  provided. 

A  modern  bequest  must  not  be  omitted  in  a  notice  of 
this  populous  and  popular  place.  William  Godolphin's  will 
in  1852  provided  funds  for  a  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Court 
of  Chapcery  for  the  erection  of  school-buildings  sufficient  for 
the  education  of  two  hundred  boys;  class-rooms,  dining- 
fcall,  and  dormitories  for  forty  boarders,  with  residence  for 
the  head-master.  This  public  grammar-school  admits  boys 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  at  a  fee  of  ten  pounds  a  year, 
and  instructs  in  classics,  mathematics,  French,  chemistry, 
and  all  preparative  studies  for  the  universities.  Out  of  it 
have  grown  a  preparatory  school  and  a  second  boarding- 
house.  These  are  private  speculations  under  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  masters. 

One  does  not  like  to  pass  the  Chancellor's  Estate  without 
a  word,  although  it  has  departed,  being  now  transformed  into 
Chancellor-road,  Queen's-road,  Langley-road,  St.  James's- 
street,  and  Chancellor-street.  Between  Queen's-road  and 
the  river  stood  the  mansion,  in  1853,  known  as  the  private 
residence  of  John  Bowyer  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
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Magazine,  old  series.  The  three  acres  belong  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  house  had  previously  far 
tenants  General  Sir  John  Slade  and  the  Osbaldistons.  It 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  let  it  to  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
the  grounds  improved  under  his  control,  producing  very 
fine  old  fruit-trees.  When  the  suspension-bridge  was  built, 
a  part  of  the  estate  was  taken  to  make  Queen's-road;  and  in 
course  of  time  all  has  been  made  into  house  property. 

Nichols  had  a  splendid  collection  of  pictures  and  portraits, 
and  here  he  gathered  all  he  could  of  Hogarth's  works  for  his 
fine  edition  of  that  artist's  productions. 

As  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  far-off  days,  this  estate  stood 
as  part  of  the  grounds  of  Brandenburgh  House,  perhaps  a 
little  note  on  that  place  will  be  acceptable,  although  strictly 
it  is  not  in  the  parish. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Suspension  Bridge 
once  stood  Brandenburgh  House,  the  most  noted  of  all  the 
Hammersmith  mansions.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  (above  men- 
tioned) spent  25,000Z.  in  building  it.  In  1647,  during  the 
revolutionary  troubles,  Fairfax  made  the  house  his  head- 
quarters. After  the  Restoration,  Crispe  again  occupied  it 
till  his  death  in  1666.  In  1683,  Prince  Rupert  bought  it, 
and  gave  it  to  his  mistress,  Margaret  Hughes  the  actress, 
familiarly  known  as  Peg,  who  was  kissed  by  old  Pepys,  and 
of  whom  he  speaks  as  '  a  mighty  pretty  woman,  and  seems, 
but  is  not,  modest.'  The  old  mansion  changed  its  owners, 
till,  in  1748,  it  came  to  the  celebrated  George  Bubb  Dod- 
dington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  spent  by  Doddington  in  modernising  the  house  and 
erecting  a  sculpture-gallery,  which  he  filled  with  antiquities. 

Here,  till  1762,  he  led  a  joyous  life  with  his  associates, 
and  then  the  house  passed  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Wyndham. 
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It  was  subsequently  let  to  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  became  noted  for 
that  lady's  gay  parties.  '  Last  night/  says  w  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliott,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1789,  '  we  were  all  at  a 
masquerade  at  Hammersmith,  given  by  Mrs.  Start.  ...  I  went 
with  Lady  Palmerston  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  Windham,  and  Tom 
Pelham.  We  did  not  get  home  till  about  six  this  morning. 
The  Princes  [the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
and  his  brothers]  were  all  three  there  in  Highland  dresses, 
and  looked  very  well.' 

The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  after  selling  his 
ancestral  states  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  bought  this  house  in 
1792,  and  gave  it  its  modern  name.  It  was  rented  in  1820 
by  Queen  Caroline  at  the  time  of  her  famous  trial,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  was  kept  in  incessant  excitement  by 
the  popular  enthusiasm.  Here  in  1821  the  unfortunate 
queen  died,  and  in  the  following  year  the  house  was  pulled 
down  and  the  materials  sold.  The  private  lunatic  asylum, 
now  called  Brandenburgh  House,  is  on  the  old  grounds,  but 
not  on  the  site  of  the  building. 

Two  other  names  are  selected  to  complete  our  notice  of 
Hammersmith ;  the  one  belongs  to  the  troubled  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  other  to  the  present  time ;  both  have  made 
Hammersmith  famous  among  the  suburbs  of  London.  These 
are  Sir  Samuel  Morland  and  William  Kidd. 

It  was  in  1684  that  Morland  bought  his  house  on  the 
water-side  about  half-way  up  the  Malls,  and  all  his  letters 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Lambeth  Library  are 
dated  from  this  place.  He  had  Vauxhall  House,  which  after- 
wards was  a  distillery,  and  there  exercised,  in  the  improve- 
ments he  made,  his  marvellous  inventive  powers.  The  side- 
table  in  the  dining-room  had  a  large  fountain,  and  the  glasses 
stood  under  little  streams.    His  coach  had  a  movable  kitchen 
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with  clockwork  machinery,  with  which  he  could  make  soap, 
broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint.  Adjoining  his  house  in  the 
Mall  he  put  up  a  pump  having  an  inscription :  '  Sir  Samuel 
Morland's,  the  use  of  which  he  freely  gives  to  all  persons ; 
hoping  that  none  who  shall  come  after  him  shall  incur  God's 
displeasure  by  denying  a  cup  of  cold  water,  provided  at  an- 
other's cost  and  not  their  own,  to  either  neighbour,  stranger, 
passenger,  or  poor  thirsty  beggar.  July  8, 1695.'  The  pump 
is  gone,  and  with  it  the  memory  of  a  kindly  creature. 

But  Morland  has  more  claims  on  our  respect  and  recog- 
nition. The  son  of  a  Berkshire  rector,  he  went  to  Win- 
Chester,  and  thence  to  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  and,  declining 
his  father's  wishes  that  he  should  be  a  parson,  chose  to  study 
mathematics  and  politics.  Whitelock  the  ohronicler,  Mor- 
land, and  other  gentlemen  formed  the  embassy  to  the  Queen 
of  Sweden  in  1653 ;  and  by  and  by  Morland,  through  Thurlow, 
was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  Savoy,  on  account  of  the  fearful 
atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  on  the  Waldenses.  Milton 
gave  him  instructions  which  he  obeyed  with  such  success  as 
to  mitigate  the  horrid  cruelty  practised ;  and  also,  as  the 
almoner  of  money  relief  to  which  Cromwell  gave  2000L,  and 
England  vast  sums,  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  per- 
secuted sect  to  an  extent  that  has  given  the  world  all  the 
history  and  the  literature  of  the  Waldenses. 

Morland  became  an  intimate  with  the  Protector's  party 
and  Cromwell  himself,  performing  many  parts,  of  which  the 
less  said  the  better.  Hollis  charges  him  with  hypocrisy; 
he  certainly  knew  which  way  the  wind  blew,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  faithful  to  Cromwell. 
Doubtless  he  served  Charles  II.,  and  he  claimed  reward; 
which  Clarendon  did  not  think  proper  to  recognise*  After 
many  curious  episodes   he  reverted  to  his    mathematical 
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studies,  which  he  never  should  have  left,  and  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  mechanical  invention  in  the  sciences  of  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics.  For  him  is  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  he  mast  he  admitted  to  have  been  one  of 
those  who  then  touched  the  border  of  the  great  discovery. 
Captain  Savery  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  profit  by 
the  hints  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  but  Morland's  claims 
are  stronger.  In  1682  his  experiments  at  St.  Germains  were 
made,  and  it  was  1699  before  Savery  took  out  his  patent, 
which  there  is  little  doubt  was  based  upon  the  knowledge 
derived  from  Sir  Samuel  Morland. 

No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  of  William  Kidd  and 
Samuel  Morland ;  but  no  history  of  Hammersmith  can  omit 
his  name  and  service.  There  have  been  apostles  many,  and 
discoverers  are  beyond  counting;  but  to  William  Kidd 
belongs  the  honour  of  placing  the  animal  and  intellectual 
creatures  on  a  common  platform  regulated  by  love :  a  man 
whom  to  know  was  to  love;  whose  work  is  shamefully 
obscure  and  forgotten ;  who  was  in  every  respect  good  and 
wise,  and  who  used  his  goodness  and  wisdom  to  assert  the 
claims  and  to  demonstrate  the  goodness  of  the  creatures  who 
can  do  everything  but  talk.  He  had  but  to  sit  upon  a  stile 
between  two  fields,  in  both  of  which  were  grazing  creatures, 
and  without  a  sign  from  him  they  would  all  be  about  him  in 
a  very  short  time,  looking  up  in  his  kind  face,  and  receiving 
his  kind  touch.  He  used  to  say  of  the  dog  that  there  was  an 
alphabet  in  the  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  that  he  knew  the 
whole  of  that  language  by  heart !  People  talk  of  governing 
children  by  fear,  of  governing  horses  by  fear ;  the  Hammer- 
smith sage  made  plain  what  the  tyrant  man  ought  to  have 
known  by  instinct, — that  there  is  only  one  law  of  power,  and 
that  is  love. 
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Twenty  years  ago  and  he  was  among  as,  and  now  all  his 
little  books  are  on  the  desk.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canary, 
in  which  he  '  strove  lovingly  to  show  how  intimately  man  is 
connected  with  the  lower  world/  and  professed  to  teach  '  the 
art  of  winning  a  bird's  heart/  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  he  made  clear  that  Move  is  the  hardest 
lesson  in  modern  Christianity.'  His  books  on  '  Song-Birds' 
appeared  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  delighting  the  world ; 
and  there  are  few  naturalists  whose  teaching  demand  and 
are  entitled  to  respect  because  of  their  special  character  and 
technical  worth  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  William  Kidd. 

The  public  institutions  of  Hammersmith,  like  its  trade, 
are  conducted  with  vigour.  Two  newspapers,  a  Literary 
Institute  and  lecture-halls,  a  Town-hall,  maintain  the  in- 
tellectual and  parochial  zeal  necessary  in  a  population  of 
nearly  40,000;  and  since  its  incorporation  into  the  new 
borough  of  Chelsea  with  Kensington,  it  shares  now  in  the 
political  strifes  of  the  kingdom.  Factories  abound,  and.  many 
of  the  traders  are  really  wholesale  dealers,  feeding  the  country 
beyond  and  that  across  the  Thames.  Soap-works,  oil-works, 
bleach- works,  brick- making,  rustic-work  manufacture,  building 
and  other  more  mechanical  trades, — these  afford  employment 
to  the  poor,  remuneration  for  the  capitalist,  and  conveniences 
of  many  kinds  for  the  district.  The  peculiarity  of  Hammer- 
smith is  its  self-developed  classification  in  spite  of  all  schemes 
to  the  contrary.     It  meets  one  in  every  part.     The   rude 
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hamlet  of  250  years  ago  is  now  a  thriving  place,  and  its 
multiplied  means  of  access  to  London  show  that  it  has 
acquired  and  knows  how  to  preserve  public  favour.  It  is  to 
the  convenience  and  interest  of  the  people  to  get  together  in 
such  large  numbers,  and  to  divide  themselves  into  groups  of 
every  kind  after  their  own  fashion. 
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The  domestic  character  of  Hampstead  remains  undisturbed 
by  the  popular  interest  and  favour  which  for  two  centuries 
hare  been  attached  thereto.  Now  and  again,  on  high  days 
and  holidays,  vulgarity  makes  its  invasions  or  demonstra- 
tions ;  but  unless  it  keeps  within  the  strict  lines  of  public 
decorum  the  vigilance  of  the  quiet  residents  will  visit  trans- 
gressors with  8 tripes.  The  unscrupulous  foreigner — who  loves 
to  show  his  affection  for  classic  ground,  and  to  be  where  the 
honoured  of  men  have  had  favourite  haunts,  often  shows  his 
affection  by  thieving  what  may  be  nearest  to  his  hand,  tear- 
ing down  branches,  chipping  stones,  or  breaking  old  roots — at 
Hampstead  has  no  chance.  There  are  no  box-trees,  or  any 
other  indigenous  roots  except  the  furze.  All  he  can  do  is 
what  senseless  Englishmen  do — carve  his  unvalued  initials 
upon  the  seats,  or  cut  them  into  the  sensitive  bark  of  a  tree ; 
but  this  he  had  better  take  care  in  doing,  for  the  penalty  is 
not  light  if  he  be  caught. 

When  one  thinks  on  the  millions  who  have  visited  that 
salubrious  height,  and  inhaled  its  health-giving  atmosphere 
as  that  of  another  world ;  when  one  calls  to  mind  the  names 
of  the  multitude  of  thinking  people  who  have  found  there  in 
perpetual  readiness  magnificent  intellectual  refreshment; 
and  the  untold  number  of  individuals  during  the  long  period 
mentioned  who  retain  in  their  dearest  recollections  of  places 
they  have  visited  the  village  and  heath  of  Hampstead,  we 
might  be  prepared  to  hear  that  it  had  incurred  the  infliction 
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of  popularity  that  would  desecrate.  It  is  not  so.  There  is 
not  a  parish  in  Middlesex  where  matters  proceed  in  a  more 
orderly  routine.  Changed  and  changing  it  is,  as  all  other 
places  and  persons,  but  its  individuality  remains  unaltered. 

Literature  contains  much  of  Hampstead  associations,  and 
those  who  write  notices  of  places  often  attach  excessive  im- 
portance to  associations  that  are  belonging  to  the  lives  of 
men  of  letters.  Hampstead  is  really  exceptional ;  the  public 
side,  as  well  as  the  associative,  of  those  engaged  by  brain  and 
pen  to  minister  to  human  culture  demands  the  tribute  of 
praise  to  this  suburb,  because  its  visitors  of  that  sort  have 
there  received  inspiration  and  refreshment  when  no  other 
plaee  could  serve. 

John  Eeats,  the  doctor's  apprentice  of  Edmonton,  to 
whom  Cowden  Clarke,  Keats'*  schoolmaster's  son  of  Enfield, 
lent  a  copy  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  which  produced  such 
immortal  fruit  as  Endymion,  inhaled  from  Hampstead  Heath 
that  marvellous  classic  poetic  abstractiveness  which  is  his 
essential  peculiarity.     Can  we  not  realise  Caen  Wood  in  his 

lines? — 

1  And  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear, 
Warbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 
To  me  new-born  delights/ 

His  first  book  of  poems,  1817,  emanated  from  Hampstead, 
as  did  his  wonderful  Endymion,  and  the  motto  of  his  little 
volume,  taken  from  Spenser,  is  most  appropriate  to  his  cir- 
cumstances: 

-   '  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 

Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty  ?' 

His  favourite  walk  when  residing  in  the  Vale  of  Health 
was  onwards  to  Highgate,  which  is  the  very  path  the 
instinct  of  every  wanderer  would  follow.     It  connects  the 
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two  heights,  is  most  delightful,  and,  to  those  who  love  asso- 
ciations, it  is  agreeable  to  know  that  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Coleridge,  and  a  multitude  of  distinguished  persons  had  great 
fondness  for  that  particular  Millfield-lane.  It  looks  as  if 
hardly  any  one  walked  there ;  but  to  it  the  thoughtful,  the 
solitary,  the  pensive,  resort,  and,  as  William  Howitt  said, 
*  pace  it.'  The  impressions  made  by  Nature  on  the  thoughtful 
rambler  over  the  district  are  well  put  in  the  very  first  poem 
Keats  wrote: 

'  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill : 
The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still 
That  the  sweet  buds,  which  with  a  modest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  carve  aside, 
Their  scantly  leaved  and  finely  tapering  stems 
Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 
Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn. 
The  clouds  were  pure  and  white  as  flocks  new  shorn 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  they  slept 
On  the  blue  fields  of  heaven ;  and  then  there  crept 
A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves, 
Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves ; 
For  not  the  faintest  motion  could  be  seen 
Of  all  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green. 
There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye 
To  peer  about  upon  variety.  .  .  . 
To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bending 
Of  a  fresh  woodland  alley  never  ending ; 
Or  by  the  bowery  clefts  and  leafy  shelves 
Guess  where  tEe  jaunty  streams  refresh  themselves. 
I  gazed  awhile,  and  felt  as  light  and  free 
As  though  the  fanning  wings  of  Mercury 
Had  played  upon  my  heels :  I  was  light-hearted, 
And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  started : 
So  I  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  poesy 
Of  luxuries,  bright,  milky,  soft,  and  rosy,'  Ac. 

Keats  met  with  Mr.  Oilier  at  Hampstead,  and  he  kindly 
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published  the  young  poet's  first  book.  He  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Leigh  Hunt  (J«  H.  L.  Hunt),  whose  keen 
eye  perceived  the  presence  of  a  genius.  We  wish  he  had 
never  had  the  opportunity,  because  the  bright  geniality  of 
Hunt  is  tinged  with  so  much  that  is  debasing  as  to  lead  to 
regret  that  on  the  threshold  of  life  Keats  should  have  been 
charmed  by  a  nature  that  could  be  at  once  sycophantic  and 
insolent,  generous  only  to  get  a  heavy  return,  deficient  in 
respect  as  to  others,  and  with  a  selfish  estimate  of  his  own 
merits ;  one  who  worried  Byron,  annoyed  Shelley,  and  only  after 
having  received  kindnesses  that  deserved  better  return.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  fragmentary  Boswellianism  that  reveals 
much  concerning  public  individuals;  but  the  connection 
wrought  no  benefit  to  Keats.  He  derived  benefit  from  the 
atmosphere  and  scenery  of  Hampstead ;  they  fed  his  imagina- 
tion, excited  his  emotions,  and  doubtless  strengthened  his 
style. 

Probably  no  literary  contrast  could  be  greater  than  to  in- 
troduce Joanna  Baillie,  the  voluminous  playwriter,  whom  Sir 
Walter  Scott  particularly  esteemed,  and  whose  marble  tablet 
is  familiar  to  all  frequenters  or  visitors  at  the  parish  church ; 
or  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Aikin,  noticed 
in  our  chapter  on  Stoke  Newington.  Miss  Aikin's  contri- 
butions to  literature  were  very  numerous,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  permanent.  Poetry  for  Children  is  an  old  friend  that 
is  dead;  but  her  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  of  Addison,  and  of  her  father,  have  entitled  her 
to  an  honourable  position  among  English  writers.  The 
bright  seclusion  which  gives  Hampstead  a  charm  wrought 
fertility  of  mind  in  her  case  to  the  public  advantage.  The 
'  Elizabeth'  book  has  been  reprinted,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
good  ones  on  that  influential  period  which  every  student 
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should  know.  Mr.  P.  H.  Le  Breton  collected  her  letters  and 
miscellanies  immediately  after  her  death  in  1864.  She  left 
Stoke  Newington  when  her  father  died  in  1822,  and  had  then 
made  her  fame  in  literature.  Her  only  Hampstead  work  was 
the  memoirs  of  Addison,  published  in  1843 ;  but  her  attach- 
ment to  the  village  is  manifest  in  her  letters.  Its  convenient 
distance  from  London  had  created  associations  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  among  whom  her  conversational  powers,  graced 
with  wit  and  humour,  and  sustained  by  a  marvellous  memory, 
enabled  her  to  occupy  a  foremost  place.  This  is  especially 
seen  in  the  published  letters  to  Dr.  Channing ;  which  were 
written  at  Hampstead  between  the  years  1826  and  1842,  and 
are  rich  in  critical  and  literary  information.  Channing  had 
a  charming  power  that  brought  him  admirers  and  followers ; 
and  the  coterie  of  intellectual  women  of  that  day  were  especi- 
ally attached  to  his  teaching.  These  were  Mary  Somerville, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Marcet,  and  her  daughter,  Madame  de 
la  Rive  of  Geneva.  Two  notes  from  this  delightful  and 
instructive  correspondence  with  Channing  are  proper  to  our 
subject :  '  I  have  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  my  brother's 
frequent  visits  to  me  at  Hampstead  have  been  a  principal 
means  of  his  recovery.  The  breezes  of  this  fresh  hill-top  are 
often  the  best  of  cordials  to  the  dwellers  in  our  overgrown 
metropolis ;'  and  in  1832,  referring  to  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
the  historian  and  philosopher,  she  writes :  '  Poor  Macintosh ! 
Ton  will  ere  this  have  learned  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  acknowledgments.  He  lies  in  the  churchyard  which  I 
see  from  my  windows' — under  the  yew-tree. 

In  that  churchyard  now  rest,  side  by  side,  Miss  Aikin 
and  Joanna  Baillie ;  and  we  feel  that  a  connecting-link  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  thus  broken. 

Nor  must  we  forget  Mark  Akenside,  whose  once  popular 
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book,  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  gave  him  more  fame 
than  he  ever  attained  as  a  physician.  Educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, Leyden,  and  Cambridge,  he  came  to  London,  won 
a  fellowship  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  office  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  After  his  death  his  collected  poems 
appeared ;  and  subsequently  an  illustrated  edition,  for  which 
Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote  the  preface.  He  resided  at  Hamp- 
stead,  and  practised  as  a  physician.  But  long  before  him 
Hampstead  was  famous.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  frequently 
refers  to  visits  he  made  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  best  of 
English  politicians,  Sir  Henry  Wootton  ;  and  garrulous 
Pepys,  whom  we  read  and  laugh  over,  talks  much  of  the 
place.  From  their  house  on  the  Thames,  the  Kit-Cat  Club 
made  thither  their  anniversary  excursions.  And  John  Con- 
stable, the  wonderful  painter  of  English  scenery,  who  derived 
his  best  outlines  from  sketches  of  places  near  his  home 
there ;  Dr.  Askew,  who  will  not  be  forgotten ;  Harrison,  the 
father  of  English  clockmaking ;  Erskine,  whose  forensic  and 
parliamentary  eloquence  have  given  additional  lustre  to  a 
name  otherwise  great ;  Longman,  the  publisher ;  and  many 
famous  artists, — rest  there  in  their  long  sleep.  There  also 
resided  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  (who  had  no  predecessor 
but  Coke),  in  the  home  he  had  acquired  by  ardent  service  in 
the  cause  of  English  law,  and  which  remains  entailed  to  his 
successors,  and  to  which  he  loved  to  retire  from  his  house 
at  Bloomsbury,  which  a  mad  populace  destroyed.  When 
individuals  of  the  special  characteristics  thus  hurriedly 
chronicled,  having  no  local  attraction,  fix  on  a  spot  of  Eng- 
land and  there  spend  their  lives,  it  is  evident  that  the  locality 
is  specially  endowed  by  Nature  for  the  benefit  of  intellectual 
mankind. 

Memory  clings  to  places  with  tenacity.      In  our  time 
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Hampstead  has  been  the  home  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave ;  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  E.N. ;  Alderman  Hall,  William  Pownall, 
Charles  Kilburn,  John  Gurney  Hoare,  Sir  J.  Bosanquet, 
the  Ber.  Thomas  Ainger,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  Halley,  J.  B. 
Herbert,  B. A. ;  Bey.  J.  S.  Brewer,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  B. A. ; 
Sir  James  Cosmo  Melville,  Basil  Woodd,  Money  Wigram, 
Spencer  Wells ;  and  these  are  but  a  few  that  flit  over  recol- 
lection. At  the  present  time  the  public  Directory  will  show 
what  it  contains :  Jeyons  and  his  ancestors  have  had  a  cen- 
tury ;  Bowland  Hill  nearly  half  a  one ;  and  the  family  of 
Hoare  three  or  four  generations. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  population  under  4000  ; 
in  1841  it  had  grown  to  10,000 ;  and  now  it  is  more  than 
40,000.  Tet  the  main  characteristics  remain.  The  parish 
method,  the  orderly  government,  the  seclusion  from  Lon- 
don life,  the  love  of  local  society,  and  perhaps  also  the  ex- 
elosiveness  thereof,  give  it  almost  a  provincial  character, 
which  no  inroad  of  London  life  seems  to  be  able  to  diminish, 
and  which  we  can  heartily  hope  it  will  ever  retain. 

There  are  eleven  churches  within  the  parish,  which  in  the 
olden  days  had  a  very  different  ecclesiastical  position.  The 
church  of  Hampstead  was  considered  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Hendon  till  the  year  1477,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster ;  since  when  it  has 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  manorial  owner,  who  is  now  Sir  S.  M. 
Wilson,  the  successor  of  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  who 
held  both  Hampstead  and  Charlton,  and  in  his  lifetime  was 
the  subject  of  unjust  popular  animadversion  on  account  of 
the  preservation  of  the  heath.  He,  more  than  all,  preserved 
the  popular  enjoyment,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  entailed 
estate ;  and  he  gave  the  site  and  a  little  more  for  the  new 
church  in  Haverstock  Hill,  near  the  lower  hearth.     That 
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living  is  set  down  at  8362.,  and  a  population  of  6000 ;  Christ 
Church,  a  district  containing  8126,  yields  a  revenue  of 
7802.  to  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Bicker eteth. 
St.  Saviour's,  South  Hampstead,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Yicar  of 
Hampstead,  and  returned  at  5381.,  with  a  population  of  5663 ; 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  a  chapel  at  Primrose  Hill.  St.  Paul's, 
Avenue-road ;  All  Souls,  Finchley-road ;  St.  Mary's,  Kilburn, 
belong  to  St.  John's  Wood  and  Kilburn.  There  are  St.  Paul's, 
10262.,  in  the  gift  of  the  Yicar  of  Hampstead ;  St.  Mary's, 
5002.,  in  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  A.  Upton.  All  Souls  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  incumbent ;  St.  Stephen's  is  held  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Eirkman,  who  formerly  had  the  curacy  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  on  Downshire  Hill ;  it  is  worth  about  4002.,  and  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Hampstead.  St.  Peter's,  in  Bel- 
size  Park,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  is  the  last  relic  of  the  ancient  hold  of  the 
Church  on  the  enormous  lands  it  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hampstead.  This  it  gained  through  the  bequest  of  the  Bel- 
size  Estate.  The  living  is  of  the  value  of  10002.,  and  is  held 
by  Rev.  F.  W.  Tremlett.  Besides,  there  are  the  new  one  in 
the  Shepherdess  Fields,  now  St.  John's  Avenue,  called 
Trinity,  worth  10002.,  and  the  old  chapel  of  St.  John's,  in 
Downshire  Hill,  an  old  episcopal  trustee  property  of  small 
consideration  in  modern  time. 

The  '  other  denominations'  thrive  at  Hampstead.  Dr. 
Sadler,  who  is  known  to  literature  by  his  Reminiscences  and 
Correspondence  of  H.  C.  Robinson,  and  by  his  high  position 
in  the  Unitarian  community,  clerical  and  literary,  is  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Roslyn  Hill  Chapel,  Pilgrim's-lane.  The  Baptists 
have  a  thriving  home  under  Rev.  William  Brook  (son  of  Dr. 
Brock  of  Bloomsbury)  in  Heath-street.  The  Presbyterians 
have  cause  to  love  their  habitation  in  High-street,  where  the 
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Eey.  J.  Matheson  presides ;  in  Holly-place  it  is  good  to  go 
if  jour  heart  be  large  enough  to  love  all  who  love  Christ,  for 
there  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  well  and  kindly  doing 
good  work,  under  the  Bey.  A.  D.  Purcell.  The  Congregational 
body  and  the  Wesleyan — two  forces  that  develop  the  emotional 
and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  Christianity — have  secured 
positions ;  the  first  in  Boslyn  Hill,  and  the  other  at  Green 
Hill.  These  generally  in  politics  agree  to  strengthen  what 
opposes  the  traditional  form ;  and  they  both  particularly  agree 
to  spread  among  humankind,  and  especially  among  their 
neighbours,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 
Hampstead  possesses  the  average  of  local  benefactions  as 
compared  with  the  parishes  within  our  survey.  There  never 
could  have  been  a  numerous  poor  population,  but  these  are 
well  cared  for.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  home  of  noble 
public  charities.  The  Orphan  Working  School  at  Haverstock 
Hill,  with  its  family  party  of  nearly  half  a  thousand,  has  a 
history  from  1758  to  the  present  time  that  may  indeed  make 
Englishmen  proud  of  their  country.  Established  in  the 
strange  reign  of  George  II.,  like  a  great  many  of  the  best  of  our 
national  institutions,  it  has  pursued  one  unbroken  course  of 
perfect  beneficence,  and  has  now,  in  especially  the  commercial 
classes,  a  position  of  honour  amounting  to  affection.  It  has 
sent  forth  an  army  of  traders,  and  is  now  aided  by  their 
grateful  contributions.  The  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home, 
founded  to  meet  the  sad  case  of  the  families  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  Crimean  war,  is  a  national  institution.  The  Sailors' 
Orphan  School  for  Girls  is  another.  The  Sisters  of  Pro- 
vidence have  an  orphanage  and  school,  and  the  Field-lane 
Girls'  Industrial  also ;  these  are  independent  of  the  abundant 
local  schools  of  every  kind,  and  derive  their  income  from 
general  subscriptions  not  connected  with  Hampstead. 

Q 
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The  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  in  1866  secured  the 
Heath  from  enclosure,  and  in  1876  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  purchased  the  manorial  rights  for  45,0002.  To 
describe  that  spot  is  superfluous.  On  the  ridge  the  view 
takes  in  the  great  London,  with  St.  Paul's  dome  towering  over 
all  in  solemn  majesty,  and  on  the  other  side  the  view  reaches 
Harrow  and  Barnet.  The  old  avenue  called  Judges'  walk 
furnishes  a  prospect  that  is  unparalleled  about  London.  And 
the  village — as  such — reminds  one  almost  of  a  continental 
town.  The  winding  old  street  with  its  irregular  sides  slop- 
ing in  every  direction ;  the  steps  everywhere,  the  branching 
walks  and  terraces,  and  the  odd  turnings,  such  as  belong  to 
Holly-mount,  flask-walk,  Well-walk,  Pond-street,  Belsize- 
road,  and  a  dozen  other  portions,  contribute  to  make  Hamp- 
stead  unique.  The  shops  wear  a  modern  face,  but  the  old  is 
still  perceptible.  The  place  is  untouched  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mind  can  easily  frame  the  scenes  of  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

Perhaps  not  in  every  case.     The  writer  saw,  for  instance, 
the  shabby  little  hut  called  Steele's  Cottage,  standing  in  its 
garden  and  among  fields  and  green  upon  the  Belsize  Estate ; 
and  if  Steele  ever  paid  any  rent,  the  owner  could  not  have 
asked  more  than  101.  for  it.-  What  romantic  nonsense  is  often 
spoken  of  places  that,  like  this,  were  only  refuges  over  the 
border  for  thoughtless  talented  men !    No  imagination  can 
possibly  recall  that  scenery.     They  have  named  a  street  and 
a  public-house  after  his  title,  but  that  is  a  builder's  specula- 
tion, and  a  reasonable  necessity  in  a  district  of  a  hundred 
names.    King  Henry,  Eton,  Fellows,  and  everything  that 
titles  and  leases  could  suggest  had  been  adopted  to  designate 
roads ;  and  as  there  is  an  Addison-road  at  Kensington,  why 
not  a  Steele-terrace  at  Belsize  ? 
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There  is  another  phase  of  Hampstead  that  it  is  difficult 
to  recall.  A  hundred  years  ago,  and  since  that  date,  literary, 
artistic,  political,  and  poetic  associations  were  very  much 
centred  there ;  for  the  number  of  those  classes  had  no  propor- 
tion to  ours,  although  as  individuals  infinitely  more  distinct. 
'  The  Spaniards'  had  then  a  notoriety  wholly  lost  in  our  time ; 
whether  for  better  or  worse  is  not  the  question.  A  picture  of 
the  South  view  in  1750  has  no  more  relation  to  its  present 
aspect  than  a  view  of  Cheltenham  Spa.  Carriage-folk  would 
frequent  it  for  an  afternoon's  gossip  and  miniature  Banelagh 
meeting-place;  it  had  not  come  to  be  the  resort  of  Mrs. 
Bardell  and  her  friends;  and  yet  within  the  past  twenty 
years  it  has  been  the  selected  snuggery  where  the  wheels  of 
life  may  cease  to  wear  out  the  human  brain  with  their 
remorseless  activity,  and  the  friend  and  companion  might 
exchange  their  idle  and  hidden  thoughts,  and,  indeed,  affec- 
tions. It  is  not  the  same  place,  nevertheless,  either  in  form, 
management,  associations,  or  society ;  better  or  worse  is  not 
the  question.  It  will  always  be  a  good  resting-point  for  the 
thousands  who,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  make  the  walk  from 
Hampstead  to  Highgate. 

Jack  Straw's  Castle,  again,  is — since  the  days  of  Daniel 
Lambert  and  the  Honourable  Richard  Turpin,  since  the 
days  of  wedding  festivities  near  London,  have  departed,  the 
venerable  hostelry  has  had  to  submit  to  changes — probably 
less  marked,  but  very  contrastive  to  the  olden  days,  even 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Population  has  multiplied  tenfold, 
and  the  increase  of  the  appetite  for  looomotion,  variety,  and 
intelligence  having  been  in  the  same  ratio,  it  is,  with  all  its 
existing  attractions,  very  difficult  to  realise  the  retirement  of 
that  conspicuous  point,  and  its  irresistible  allurements  to  the 
intelligent  classes  as  a  place  for  a  few  hours'  refreshing  con- 
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versation  and  rest*  Charles  Dickens  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Forster  as  having  often  been  there,  but  where  was  he  not? 
There  is  not  a  place  of  resort  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
he  did  not  know,  and,  taking  notes,  fed  his  mind  with 
material  for  oar  instruction  or  delight.  Cobham  to  Graves- 
end  and  Rochester ;  Surrey,  by  Dorking,  Reigate,  Guildford, 
and  Mickleham;  and  away  on  the  Edgware-road  to  St. 
Albans, — places  that  all  resemble  in  some  forms  of  attraction 
the  properties  special  to  Hampstead, — these  had  his  assiduous 
visits,  and  visits  more  often  pedestrian  than  otherwise  as  far 
as  five-and-twenty  miles. 

And  it  would  be  most  negligent  to  leave  out  of  our  notice 
the  more  retired  but  especial  favourite  of  many  of  the  wander- 
ing Bohemian  race — the  Bull  and  Bush  on  the  Hendon-road 
from  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  at  North  End.  To  some  the  other 
places  were  vulgar  because  of  their  general  acceptance,  and 
the  Bull  and  Bush  was  regarded  as  more  quiet.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  to  this  day,  and  has  undergone  less  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  WestalTs  view  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
1829,  is  good  now,  and,  except  that  the  place  has  been  im- 
proved by  drainage,  the  Heath  view  by  Hassell,  1818.  North 
End,  drawn  by  Baynes,  1822,  would  pass  well  for  a  picture 
of  to-day ;  and  so  would  the  churchyard  view,  looking  towards 
St.  John's  Wood,  by  the  same  artist.  The  trees  are  very 
high  now ;  but  still,  by  those  large  famous  tombs  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  scene  is  unchanged,  except  that  in  the  distance 
hundreds  of  chimneys  fill  up  the  middle  ground.  That 
among  the  fir-trees  looking  towards  Harrow  is  a  faithful 

• 

picture  at  this  moment.  Not  so  the  view  from  '  Haverstock 
Hill  on  a  misty  Morning.'  No  contrast  could  be  greater. 
We  can  just  remember  the  cottage  and  the  stile,  but  all 
the  rest  has  utterly  disappeared  under  the  transformation 
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by  builders*  Chatelain's  engravings  contain  much  nearer 
resemblances.  Hampstead,  from  the  pond  at  the  bottom,  is 
quite  a  true  picture  of  what  is ;  and  the  others,  if  we  make 
allowances  on  account  of  costume,  style  of  carriages,  and  the 
then  scarcity  of  people,  are  instructive  reminders  of  what  we 
can  imagine  to  have  been  formerly  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Some  essentially  rustic  bits  are  gone.  Smith — he  of  the  An- 
Equities  of  London — made  a  stray  engraving  of  a  ramshackled 
cottage  near  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  having  a  mud-walled  garden 
and  enclosure,  broken  hencoop,  and  the  perfection  of  untidi- 
ness, which  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But  we  must  leave  our 
lingering  talk  of  pictures,  although  a  hundred  views  are  before 
as.  Artists  loved  the  place  and  all  about  it;  and  they  love  it 
still.  One  of  Wedgwood's  chief  works  in  pottery  for  a  dinner- 
service  had  seven-and-twenty  different  views  taken  thence; 
and  the  place  is  seldom  without  an  artist,  and  his  easel,  and 
his  box  of  paints,  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  public  have  not  forgotten  the  great  buzz  made  by 
literary  men  concerning  the  projected  changes  in  the  structure 
of  Hampstead  Church  ten  years  ago ;  but  if  any  effort  could 
restore  the  older  one — that  is,  the  predecessor  of  what  they 
would  have  left  alone— it  would  be  made.  Every  notice  by 
those  very  men  in  their  works  had  for  years  scorned  the 
architecture  they  all  at  once  called  characteristic;  and  did  not 
probably  know  of  the  former  church  that  was  wantonly 
destroyed.  Imagination  can  scarcely  frame  a  more  perfect 
ideal  of  a  country  church  and  churchyard.  At  the  Guildhall 
Library  (the  upper  one)  is  a  water-colour  of  it,  very  beautiful. 
Nor  can  the  utmost  kindness  forgive  the  destruction  of  the 
most  picturesque  edifice  in  London  environs,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  thing  which,  forsooth,  men  of  letters  joined,  in 
round-robin,  to  defend. 
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The  local  historian  of  Hampstead,  Mr.  Park,  in  his  book 
enables  ns  to  trace  past  associations  at  particular  spots,  and 
since  his  time  changes  have  been  made  that  would  double  his 
catalogue.  Johnson  is  sometimes  said  to  have  resided  there  ; 
but  he  only  had  a  few  weeks'  lodgings  one  summer  for  his 
wife,  who  afterwards  died,  and  was  buried  at  Bromley  by 
the  affectionate  care  of  the  rector,  Dr.  Hawkesworth ;  and  a 
crowd  of  others  whose  names  are  connected  with  Hampstead 
were  merely  lodgers.  Gibber,  Wilkes,  and  Booth  had  a  house 
together;  but  Day  of  Stoke  Newington,  Armstrong  the 
poetic  doctor,  Gay  the  poet,  Bullock,  Arbuthnot,  Hazlitt, 
Proctor,  Haydon,  Blake,  John  Linnell,  Collins,  Wilkie, 
Jevon,  and  others,  were  season  visitors  at  the  most.  Con- 
stable and  Stanfield  resided  there  for  several  years.  Stanfield 
House  is  now  known ;  but  his  neighbour's,  Mr.  Longman  the 
publisher,  has  been  demolished  to  clear  a  site  for  the 
Wesleyan  chapel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hoare  the  banker  made  his  home  famouB 
among  celebrated  men — such  as  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  Coleridge — by  his  hospitable  receptions.  The 
poet  Orabbe,  whose  works  are  discreditably  neglected,  came 
there  every  spring,  and  wrote, '  My  time  passes  here  I  cannot 
tell  how  pleasantly.  I  rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a  great 
deal  of  facility,  for  nothing  interrupts  me  but  kind  calls  or 
something  pleasant/ 

The  home  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  whose  mural  tablet 
is  over  the  western  door  in  the  church,  was  at  Erskine  House, 
next  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  there  it  was  his  wont  to  assemble 
the  turbulent  wits  and  politicians  of  his  day  during  the 
twenty-five  years  of  his  occupation,  devoting  time  and  money 
to  the  improvement  of  his  place  chiefly  by  careful  planting. 
The  holly  hedge,  which  nobody  who  has  seen  can  ever  forget, 
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opposite  his  house,  has  been  with  much  of  the  estate  absorbed 
into  the  Mansfield  property.  It  was  of  his  planting ;  and  the 
great  laurestina,  rhododendrons,  and  Portugal  laurels  of  the 
other  side  also.  Park  dedicated  his  Hampstead  Topography 
to  the  great  lawyer  in  1818,  and  he  quotes  Sir  Egerton 
Bridge's  edition  of  Collins'  Peerage:  'Erskine  became  a 
resident  at  Hampstead  twenty-five  years  ago,  haying  pur- 
chased a  house  with  garden  adjoining  (connected  by  a 
subterranean  passage)  on  the  very  top  of  Hampstead  Hill, 
above  Een  Wood  (Caen  Wood).  It  was  at  that  time  a  very 
small  place,  and,  though  commanding  from  its  elevation  a 
most  extensive  view,  was  entirely  shut  out  from  it  by  banks 
and  hedge-row  timber,  so  as  to  be  of  no  beauty  or  interest 
whatever.  The  improvements  and  extension  have  made  it  a 
delightful  retirement,  shut  out  from  the  road  by  walls  and 
plantations,  so  that  no  stranger  could  have  an  idea  of  it. 
Lord  Erskine  desired  it  should  be  known  as  Evergreen  Hill, 
and  so  it  is.  Lord  Erskine  married  in  1770  the  daughter  of 
D.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow;  and  she  died  in 
1809,  and  is  buried  on  the  west  side  of  the  church.  A 
monument  in  the  chancel,  executed  by  Mr.  Bacon  jun., 
states:  'Near  this  place  lies  buried  the  Hon.  Frances 
Erskine,  the  most  faithful  and  most  affectionate  of  women. 
Her  husband,  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
parish,  raised  this  monument  to  her  lamented  memory, 
aj>.  1809.' 

The  house  next  to  Lord  Erskine's  was  the  residence  of 
Sir  Edward  Parry  (the  Arctic  explorer) :  it  is  now  that  of 
H.  Steddall,  Esq.  (Heath  End).  North  End  House  contains 
the  room  occupied  by  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  in  his  men- 
tal or  cerebral  paroxysms,  when  no  affairs  of  State  could  be 
allowed  to  interrupt  the  retirement  necessary  for  his  recovery. 
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The  Roslyn  Estate  on  the  London  side  of  the  hill  has 
undergone  astonishing  changes  since  the  old  time  when 
Loughborough,  a  near  relative  of  the  Erskines,  possessed  it 
and  resided  there.  It  happened  to  be  in  the  market  when 
the  Soldiers'  Daughters'  Home  was  improvised  after  the  Cri- 
mean war;  and  the  committee  utilised  the  house,  sold  off  the 
portions  not  required  for  the  new  building,  and  liberated 
thereby  most  valuable  building-land,  which  is  now  converted 
into  mansions  and  first-class  villas. 

Some  parts  of  Hampstead  command  high  rents ;  indeed, 
all  the  superior  property  may  be  so  described ;  but  between 
the  Heath  and  Haverstock  Hill  towards  Kentish  Town  a  great 
variety  of  convenient  dwellings  may  be  had  at  rents  between 
852.  and  602.,  which  is  a  standard  much  lower  than  the 
demand  of  twenty  years  ago ;  while  the  houses  are  a  great 
improvement  on  those  then  erected. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  sanitary  affairs  of  Hamp- 
stead have  undergone  a  thorough  reconstruction  in  its  water 
supply  and  drainage  arrangements.  A  bad  repute  had  been 
created  by  the  offensive  exhalations,  and  the  authorities 
vigorously  reformed  the  whole  conditions,  in  order  to  preserve 
for  the  locality  all  the  advantages  conferred  by  Nature  and 
position* 
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Habewe-atte-Hulle  probably  possessed  its  topographical 
designation  before  the  Conquest ;  and  to  its  physical  distinc- 
tion there  has  since  been  added  a  loftier  and  more  enduring 
intellectual  renown.  Its  natural  position  caused  it  to  become 
a  Roman  military  station ;  and  the  sacred  edifice  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  records,  crowned  its  top  may  both 
have  caused  the  Saxon  form  of  the  name  Hearge,  Hergh,  or 
Heiige  :  the  term  will  bear  either  interpretation. 

Modern  regard  for  Harrow  is  chiefly  derived  from  its 
having  possessed  for  three  centuries  one  of  the  eight  great 
public  schools  of  England,  the  glorious  scenery  it  can  com- 
mand partakes  of  the  intellectuality  proper  to  the  place. 
Harrovians  never  forget  that  Byron's  friends  and  guardians 
put  him  there ;  and  that  there  his  genius  awoke  to  its  almost 
supernatural  manifestation.  The  lines  on  Harrow  are  often 
quoted,  and  ought  to  be : 

'Again  I  revisit  the  hills  where  we  sported, 

-  The  streams  where  we  swam,  and  the  fields  where  we  fought ; 
The  school  where,  loud  warned  by  the  bell,  we  resorted, 
To  pore  o'er  the  precepts  by  pedagogues  taught 

Again  I  behold  where  for  hours  I  have  pondered,     ^ 

As,  reclining  at  eve,  on  yon  tombstone  I  lay ; 
Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I  wandered, 

To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun's  setting  ray.' 

The  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  is  a  spot  400  feet  high, 
which,  curiously  enough,  is  the  height  of  several  eminent 
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points  round  London.  The  view  toward  the  east  is  bounded 
by  London,  which  is  ten  miles'  distance  to  Hyde-Park 
Marble  Arch ;  that  to  the  south  looks  on  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  range  of  the  Surrey  Hills,  of  which  Leith  Hill  is 
part;  that  on  the  south-east  extends  from  Knockholt 
Beeches,  Hayes  Common,  &c,  to  Shooter's  Hill,  and  across 
the  Thames  to  the  Langdon  Hills  on  the  Essex  side.  The 
west  and  south-west  is  specially  extensive  and  beautiful,  from 
the  churchyard,  including  Windsor  Castle  and  a  great  part  of 
the  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Bucks.  The  north  is  the  least 
commanding,  but  singularly  rich,  including  Hampstead, 
Hendon,  and  Barnet ;  but  the  proximity  of  the  splendid  estate 
of  Lord  Wolyerton  at  Stanmore  (formerly  belonging  to  Lord 
Abercorn)  interrupts  the  long  range  which  peculiarises  every 
other  direction. 

The  whole  panorama  ranks  with  such  as  Richmond  Hill, 
and  deserves  equal  praise  with  that  of  which  Thomson  sang, 
although  the  localities  differ : 

'  Thy  bill,  delightful  Shene.    Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape  :  now  the  raptured  ey», 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  Augusta  send ; 
Now  to  the  sister  hills  that  skirt  her  plain.* 

To  lofty  Harrow  now ;  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 


Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  8tretohing  landscape  into  smoke  decays.' 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  was  built  by  Lanfranc,  the 
archbishop  William  the  Conqueror  put  in  the  place  of  Stigand, 

*  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 
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deposed ;  bat  a  very  little  remains  now  of  the  old  structure. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  interior 
was  enriched  by  elaborate  earrings.  This  structure  was 
restored  to  its  present  condition  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  about 
five-and^twenty  years  ago,  and  an  old  Purbeok  marble  font, 
probably  Lanfiranc's,  found  in  the  vicarage-garden,  replaced. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  two  transepts ;  and 
at  the  west  end  is  the  tower,  with  the  well-known  lead- 
covered  spire.  Two  brasses  of  antiquity  are  there,  and  the 
founder  of  Harrow  School  has  in  it  an  appropriate  resting- 
place;  other  tombs  and  tablets  are  in  the  churchyard  to 
rectors,  former  masters,  and  landholders,  among  whom  are 
Thackeray  and  Sumner,  the  celebrated  masters  of  Sir  William 
Jones. 

« 

Harrow  consists  of  about  18,600  acres,  if  are  included  the 
hamlets  formerly  belonging  thereto,  but  it  is  now  much  divided. 
The  manor  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  before  the 
Conquest.  Wilfred,  in  822,  purchased  Herges  and  other 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  them  to  the  Church,  from 
which  they  had  been  taken  by  Kenulf,  the  king  of  the 
Mercians,  and  they  continued  in  that  see  until  Cranmer  gave 
them  to  Henry  VIII.  in  exchange  for  other  lands ;  and  he 
granted  them  to  a  Court  favourite,  Lord  North,  in  whose 
family  they  remained  until  1680,  when  after  a  few  changes 
the  Bushout  family  made  their  acquisition. 

The  Manor  House  has  long  disappeared,  and  its  locality 
i*  not  known.  Thither  Becket  repaired — for  it  was  a  frequent 
residence  of  the  Canterbury  prelates ;  in  his  arrogant  rivalry 
of  Henry  II.  in  magnificent '  progresses/  he  started  on  a  visit 
to  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  king's  son,  and  was  recalled.  On 
his  return  he  stayed  there,  and  the  rector  and  vicar  contemned 
and  injured  his  arrangements,   for  which  the  archbishop 
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denounced  and  excommunicated  them  both  from  the  altar  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

The  living  formerly  had  a  rector  and  a  vicar,  but  the  rec- 
tory became  a  sinecure.  The  great  tithes  belong  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  by  whom  they  are  leased,  and  the  living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Lord  Northwiok.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  returned  as  of  the  value  of  6271, ;  it  is  now 
worth  about  1000J.  a  year,  besides  holding  the  patronage  of 
neighbouring  churches. 

John  Lyon  was  a  yeoman  of  Preston,  one  of  the  Harrow 
hamlets,  and  made  the  education  of  youth  his  special  study; 
and,  as  he  acquired  property,  he  extended  his  plans  to  carry 
out  the  object  dearest  to  his  heart.  He  lived  in  great  sim- 
plicity, and  his  residence  at  Preston  is  still  remaining, 
although  much  altered.  The  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
church  tells  that  he  desired  that  the  school  should  'have  con- 
tinuance for  ever ;  and  for  mayntenanoe  thereof,  and  for  the 
relyeffe  of  the  poor,  and  of  some  poor  scholars  in  the  univer- 
sityes,  repairinge  of  highwayes,  and  other  good  and  charitable 
uses,  hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of  good  value  to  a  corpo- 
ration granted  for  that  purpose.'  He  framed  the  regulations 
to  this  end,  saw  them  in  operation  for  twenty  years,  and  died 
October  11, 1592.  The  original  school -house  remains  to  this 
day,  but  the  masters  and  boys  reside  away  from  the  school- 
premises,  about  the  town.  Lyon's  property  in  Paddington  and 
Marylebone  consisted  of  the  Pine  Apple  Estate  in  the  Edg- 
ware-road,  and  part  of  Maida  Hill,  which  subsequent  changes 
made  of  enormous  value.  He  bought  land  near  to  the  school 
in  order  that  a  good  road  might  be  made,  and  set  apart  pro- 
perty for  its  maintenance,  which  property  has  since  outstripped 
in  value  the  primary  endowment,  and  Parliament  has  had  on 
public  grounds  to  make  changes  in  the  discreet  arrangements 
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of  the  founder  in  order  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution he  set  up.  The  school  has  an  eminent  history  from 
the  distinguished  persons  who  have  there  been  trained.  Of 
old  teachers  the  names  of  Thackeray  and  Sumner  and  Butler 
are  conspicuous  in  history;  and  of  the  moderns  Words- 
worth, Vaughan,  and  Butler  the  second  are  worthy  suc- 
cessors. Sir  William  Jones,  the  most  remarkable  of  Oriental 
scholars  identified  with  the  Indian  Empire,  Lord  Byron  the 
poet,  the  statesmen  Sheridan,  Shendon,  Percival,  Peel, 
Palmerston,  and  Hobhouse,  and  Bruce  the  Abyssinian  tra- 
veller, came  from  the  old  school-house,  which  still  stands  and 
bears  on  its  wall-panels  the  carved  names  of  a  host  of '  old 
boys.'  The  new  speech-room,  in  which  the  annual  gather- 
ings occur,  was  built  during  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Butler  in 
1803 ;  and  in  1874  the  present  new  speech-room  was  built, 
under  another  Dr.  Butler,  out  of  the  funds  raised  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  foundation  by  the 
friends  of  the  school,  which  included  many  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  intellectual  names  in  the  kingdom. 

The  college-chapel  is  a  new  building  designed  by  Sir  G. 
Scott  in  1854,  and  is  situated  at  the  north  side  of  High- 
Bfcreet.  The  scholars  attended  Harrow  Church  on  Sundays 
forty  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  a  plain  brick  building  was 
provided  as  an  experiment ;  and  as  the  arrangement  worked 
well  the  present  attractive  structure  was  erected  in  its  stead, 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Tait  when  he  held  the  see  of 
London.  It  is  a  Frenchified  old  style  of  architecture  much 
admired ;  within  are  stained-glass  windows  to  the  memory  of 
Harrovians  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 

Dr.  Yaughan  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the  interests 
of  this  school  during  his  mastership.  His  sermons  delivered 
there  effected  much  good  on  the  intelligent  youths  passing 
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through  the  school  at  that  time,  and  a  collection  of  them  is 
published  under  the  title  of  Memorials  of  Harrow  Sundays. 
His  labours  are  recognised  in  the  subsequent  erection  of 
another  building,  the  Vaughan  Library,  also  designed  by  Sir 
G.  Scott,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  rendered 
to  the  public  and  the  institution  during  his  government.  It 
contains  portraits  and  busts  to  the  honour  of  old  masters 
and  students ;  and  has  collections  of  various  kinds  presented 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Buskin,  and  others,  and  a 
good  library. 

The  appurtenances  of  Harrow  School  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  the  best  that  could  be  provided  in  the  kingdom. 
To  the  sanatorium,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  laboratory,  there 
was  added  in  1874  Natural  Science  schools  and  suitable 
laboratories  at  the  expense  of  the  Lyon  Memorial  Fund. 

Harrow  is  a  small  town,  and  has  not  the  space  to  become 
large.  The  surrounding  manors  are  being  converted  from  pas- 
ture into  residential  property,  and  while  the  town  population 
has  not  grown  at  the  rate  of  increase  common  to  many  suburban 
places,  its  own  surroundings  are  making  a  total  population 
that  will  at  the  next  census  cause  surprise.  In  1797  Harrow, 
with  all  its  hamlets,  had  but  400  houses,  including  Pinner, 
Stanmore,  Sudbury,  Wembley,  and  the  smaller  ones.  From 
the  2000  of  that  time  we  may  expect  a  return  in  1881  of 
15,000. 

The  ordinary  auxiliaries  of  town  civilisation  are  existing 
at  Harrow  and  in  good-working  order.  A  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Harrow  Gazette ;  a  fire-brigade  under  the  control  of  a 
Local  Board  of  Health,  a  public  hall  accommodating  600 
persons,  a  young  men's  society,  a  literary  institute,  increased 
and  increasing  facilities  for  railway  transit,  banks,  well- 
appointed  hotels  and  inns,  a  growing  number  of  first-class 
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shops ;  the  ordinary  charitable  provisions  for  the  poor,  rick, 
and  thrifty;  gas-works,  water-works, — these  are  the  blessings 
of  the  locality,  and  enable  Harrow  to  look  unabashed  among 
the. suburbs. 

Town  improvements  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
locality  under  the  Local  Board,  and  are  conducted  in  a  public- 
spirited  manner.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  Lord  North  wick,  has 
presented  the  town  with  land  for  a  new  road,  and  the  people 
hare  raised,  by  debentures  and  otherwise,  the  funds  whereby 
an  easy  access  will  be  provided.  And  Mr.  Charles  Leaf  having 
given  a  site,  the  inhabitants  have  erected  a  cottage  hospital; 

Boxeth  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  made  an  eccle- 
siastical parish.  It  is  quite  new,  but  it  has  a  church  and 
parsonage  that  yield  the  vicar  about  300L  a  year.  The  visitor 
would  imagine  this  to  be  part  of  Harrow,  so  much  has  the 
land  been  built  upon.  A  much-admired  view  is  from  Boxeth 
Common,  looking  up  to  the  church  and  the  town :  it  forms  a 
pleasing  counterpart  to  the  magnificent  scene  from  the 
heights.  In  Boxeth  are  2000  people ;  and  Sudbury,  which  is 
described  in  another  paper,  is  also  in  line  with  the  High- 
street.  Harrow  Weald  possesses  a  population  of  2000,  and 
a  church  and  parsonage,  the  living  of  which  is  of  the  annual 
value  of  8501.  Bents  in  these  suburbs  of  Harrow  are  very 
various,  according  to  the  position  or  style  of  dwellings ; 
but  there  is  a  considerable  number  at  most  of  the  general 
rents  between  852.  and  1001.,  and  much  facility  for  building 
by  the  aid  of  advances,  whereby  the  tenant  can  gratify 
his  own  taste  as  to  structure  and  surroundings.  In  such  a 
neighbourhood  there  are  of  course  many  establishments  that 
are  properly  called  mansions,  and  are  of  great  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  land  and  configuration. 

The  south  side  of  Harrow  is  the  site  of  a  Catholic  convent, 
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church,  and  other  buildings,  on  a  property  of  six  acres  pur- 
chased by  a  foreign  prioress.  This  institution  will  probably 
attract  in  a  few  years  many  persons  of  that  religious  denomi- 
nation to  reside  in  the  locality. 

It  would 'not  be  possible  to  record  with  any  approximate 
justice  the  names  of  distinguished  persons  closely  identified 
with  Harrow ;  but  that  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  a  physician  and 
poet,  being  almost  forgotten,  must  be  referred  to.    He  joined 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  1692,  and  soon  made  his  way  to 
the  front  rank.     The  College  had  established  a  dispensary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  London  poor,  by  supplying  gratuitous 
advice  and  medicine  at  a  reduced  price.     The  Apothecaries' 
Company  offered  impediments,  and  were  supported  by  some 
of  the  physicians,  which  caused  a  schism  in  their  body. 
Garth  wrote  a  mock-heroic  poem  called  the  '  Dispensary/  in 
which  he  lampooned  his  opponents  smartly.    In  1697  he 
published  the  Latin  Harveian  Oration  he  delivered,  and 
acquired  literary   reputation  thereby.     He  was  a  zealous 
politician,  and  wrote  on  that  subject ;  was  criticised  in  the 
Examiner,  and  defended  by  Addison.    He  lamented  the  exile 
of  Marlborough,  displayed  attachment  to  the  House  of  Han- 
over, and  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  received  the  reward 
of  knighthood  from  the  sword  of  his  hero,  Marlborough ;  was 
made  physician  to  the  king  and  to  the  army.    In  the  height 
of  his  literary  and  medical  reputation  he  died  in  1718,  and  is 
interred  within  the  church  at  Harrow.     He  was  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  conviviality,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Kit- 
Cat  Club,  of  rather  latitudinarian  views  of  life,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  any  discovery  to  medical  science. 
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Hendon  abounds  in  distinguished  associations.  Its  prox- 
imity to  London,  its  elevated  position,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  other  parishes  having  like  specialties  have 
rendered  it  familiar  to  the  public  for  many  generations  as 
the  home  of  distinguished  men,  the  favourite  district  for 
equestrian  and  pedestrian  exercise,  and  the  chosen  resort  of 
those  who  use  carriages.  Its  situation,  between  two  of  the 
principal  roads  out  of  London,  the  Edgware-road  and  the 
Finchley-road,  affords  a  pleasing  variety  in  carriage-drives ; 
and  while  many  of  its  roadways  are  shaded,  there  are  many 
points  where  a  grand  prospect  over  a  very  extensive  range  of 
country  may  be  enjoyed. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  offers  its  unmistakable  outline  exactly 
opposite,  and  the  valley  contains  the  fertile  and  undulating 
meadows  of  Kingsbury,  Sudbury,  Willesden,  and  Neasdon ;  and 
the  wooded  heights  of  Wembley  lie  a  little  to  the  right  as 
headland.  The  pedestrian  never  passes  Hendon  Church — if 
he  has  the  intelligence  of  those  who  know  how  to  use  their 
eyes — without  taking  a  peep  at  the  country  from  that  de- 
lightful churchyard.  He  emerges  from  a  thickly-wooded 
lane  that  connects  Hampstead  and  Edgware,  and  turns  by  a 
short  path  into  the  always-open  God's  Acre,  where  he  at 
once  realises  what  he  had  no  idea  of — that  he  is  on  very  high 
ground,  where  he  can  rest  and  inhale  the  refreshment  of 
pure  air  and  sylvan  scenery  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  country  rapidly  sinks  from  that  point  down  to  the 
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Edgware-road,  which  is  reached  by  a  tortuous  old-fashioned 
route,  pleasant  in  its  descent,  because  of  the  breaks  exposing 
distant  views,  and  views  near  at  hand,  of  meadows  and  trees 
in  charming  groupings  and  of  singular  healthfulness. 

Hendon  is  a  large  parish,  and  is  bounded  by  Hamp- 
stead,  Kingsbury,  Willesden,  Edgware,  and  Finchley;  but 
the  population  is  a  scanty  one,  the  farms  and  estates  being 
large.  A  very  great  change  has  been  brought  about  during 
these  last  ten  years  in  this  respect,  and  another  such  period 
will  witness  a  still  greater. 

The  railway  system,  by  cutting  the  land  into  sections, 
has  thrown  much  of  it  into  the  market,  and  the  proximity  of 
a  station  is  certain  to  insure  eligible  tenants  of  house  pro- 
perty. Hence  there  are  being  planted  here,  as  elsewhere, 
colonies  that  have  scarcely  any  connection  with  the  old 
parochial  arrangements,  except  on  the  ordinary  level  of  rate- 
paying.  Cricklewood  is  one  of  these,  Mill  Hill  another, 
Winchmore  Hill  another;  beside  other  groups  of  places  that 
have  their  own  churches  or  chapels,  their  own  sets  of  friends 
and  local  acquaintances  with  due  and  proper  exclusiveness, 
having  one  feature  in  common,  that  they  all  depend  on 
London  for  their  incomes. 

The  Midland  Railway  has  been  the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  houses  at  Cricklewood  and  the  western  .hill  of  Hendon; 
and  the  branches  of  the  Great  Northern  have  influenced 
those  near  Finchley,  such  as  Mill  Hill  and  Winchmore  Hill. 
Houses  in  all  these  neighbourhoods  are  to  be  had  at  rentals 
of  from  40Z.  to  100Z.  Those  in  the  north  are  of  the  value  of 
from  501.  to  150Z. ;  and  some  mansions  have  been  erected 
that  command  higher  sums,  according  to  the  area  of  land 
allotted  them. 

The  river  Brent  takes  its  rise  in  the  high  ground  about 
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Hendon,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  supply  of 
water  by  a  sight  of  the  broad  surface  on  both  sides  of  the 
Edgware-road  at  what  is  well  known  as  the  Welsh  Harp. 
This  body  of  water  is  considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
and  has  been  artificially  bayed  np  for  the  supply  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Company.  At  the  overflow  it  takes  a  slightly  devious 
eourse  through  the  country  by  way  of  Harlesden,  Twyford, 
and  Acton  to  Brentford,  where  it  joins  the  Thames  as  the 
river  Brent.  The  lake  is  famous  for  its  fishing  and  boating 
accommodation. 

The  reader  who  loves  literary  associations  may  call  to 
mind  some  notices  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's  having  a  lodging 
in  a  cottage  by  the  Hyde,  to  which  he  strolled  out  of  town 
for  six  miles  when  necessity  compelled  a  seclusion  from  social 
toils,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  literary  labours.  It 
was  at  a  red-brick  cottage,  about  two  hundred  yards  out  of 
the  Edgware-road,  that  he  wrote  his  profitable,  but  least 
worthy,  book,  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature;  and  the  circum- 
stances are  referred  to  by  several  of  the  wits  who  were  his 
companions,  and  who  sometimes  visited  him  there,  and  often 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  to  Eilburn  or  to  Cricklewood. 

Hendon  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  eminent  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforce,  M.P. 
for  Yorkshire,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  distinguished 
eareer.  Many  of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford's  life  of  his  father  are  dated  from  Highwood,  and 
these  refer  to  much  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  family,  espe- 
cially in  the  period  of  adversity  which  he  passed  there. 

Then  there  are  legends  many — enough  for  a  book — de- 
rived from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  having  reference 
to  haunted  places,  fearful  deeds,  and  the  usual  multitude  of 
wicked  transactions,  which  to  many  are  all  they  have  ever 
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known  or  wanted  to  know  concerning  the  days  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  legends  belonging  to  Clock  House,  Dollis  (for- 
merly Dolly's)  Farm,  the  Dick  Turpin  adventures,  and 
robberies  on  the  Edgware-  and  Finchley-roads,  between 
Tyburn,  Edgware,  and  St.  Albans,  or  between  Highgate, 
Barnet,  and  the  north,  make  up  a  catalogue  of  romance 
interesting  to  residents,  and  especially  to  new-comers  who 
have  a  taste  for  traditions,  but  which  we  here  have  no  space 
to  recite. 

Three  institutions  that  engage  the  sympathies  of  different 
classes  of  the  religious  community  are  in  the  parish  of  Hen- 
don.  At  the  Hyde,  on  the  Edgware-road,  is  a  branch  of 
St.  Joseph's  College,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
and  devoted  to  the  practical  education  of  those  dedicated  to 
missionary  work.  It  consists  of  schools  in  connection  with 
arrangements  for  preliminary  theological  study,  maintains 
a  most  honourable  name  throughout  that  body,  and  is  in  good 
local  repute. 

In  the  northern  part  is  the  famous  Mill  Hill  Congre- 
gational School,  an  institution  for  imparting  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  sons  of  opulent  Nonconformists,  free  from  every 
tendency  toward  the  national  Establishment ;  in  fact,  rather 
to  cultivate  an  antagonism  in  reference  thereto.  It  has  put 
forth  many  eminent  men ;  few  gatherings  of  old  pupils  can 
show  a  worthier  front,  whether  the  eminence  be  in  intellectual 
culture,  practical  administration  of  affairs,  or  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  through  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  It 
takes  its  fair  share  of  honours  at  the  Oxford  examinations. 
Few  schools  possess  so  ardent  a  following  among  those  who 
have  been  pupils;  Mill  Hill  is  dearer  to  them  than  class- 
schools  are  in  some  communities.  At  the  extreme  north 
there  is  a  good  school  for  boys,  conducted  on  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  principles,  to  impart  the  higher  education.  This  had, 
in  its  early  days,  the  industrious  toil  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  excellent  Bey.  W.  J.  Whitehead,  whose  lectures 
to  working  men  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  progressive 
social  development  have  left  a  memory  precious  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

The  old  church  at  Hendon  is  a  very  interesting  building, 
from  its  rural  style  and  its  associations.  The  late  vicar  had 
a  public  life  that  ended  in  peace,  which  cannot  be  said  of  its 
beginning.  He  was  vicar  more  than  half  a  century;  sowed 
wild  oats  in  his  early  days ;  had  his  living  sequestrated  in 
middle  life ;  and  finished  his  last  twenty  years  respected  and 
restored;  as  a  magistrate  most  active,  a  friend  to  the  poor, 
and  a  companion  of  scholars  by  his  learning  and  manners. 
The  neighbourhood  has  a  fund  of  anecdote  concerning  him 
derived  from  olden  times  and  habits. 

The  Congregationalists,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  parish.  The  residents  include  several 
eminent  supporters  of  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  the  Spalding  family ;  and  formerly  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Reed,  son  of  Dr.  Reed,  the  founder  of  infant  asylums  and 
brother  of  Sir  C.  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  ministered  there.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  most  active  of  Hendon  organisations. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  take  exercise  in  this  dis- 
trict, he  could  not  do  better  than  to  make  the  Hendon 
Station  on  the  Midland  Railway  his  starting-point.  Thence 
be  can  make  his  way  up  towards  the  church,  then  pass  on 
through  Brent-street — which  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 
parish,  and  no  street  at  all — thence  to  Golder's  Green,  where 
is  Lord  Granville's  model  farm,  whence  the  reform  of  Lon- 
don milk-supply  took  its  rise,  a  farm  which  is  what  it  claims 
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to  be — a  really  model  farm.  The  walk  can  be  continued  to 
North  End,  Hampstead,  where  is  the  Ball  and  Bush,  and 
thence  oyer  the  heath  to  the  rail ;  or  by  Child's  Hill  to  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  St.  John's  Wood.  Or  he  can  take  to  the  valley 
from  the  same  point,  for  he  is  in  sight  of  the  Willesden 
lanes,  whereby  he  can  have  six,  sixteen,  or  six-and-twerity 
miles  of  delightful  and  not  laborious  pedestrianism ;  or,  by 
avoiding  both  the  hill  and  the  dale,  he  can  skirt  the  country 
among  the  lanes  of  Hendon  oat  to  Edgware. 

The  other  railway,  a  branch  from  Edgware  to  London, 
affords  equally  delightful  and  refreshing  scenery.  The 
Alexandra  Palace  is  a  prominent  object,  and  the  roads  from 
Highgate  to  Finchley,  and  from  St.  John's  Wood  to  Finchley, 
and  the  connecting  ones,  give  a  variety  that  might  make  a 
summer-full  of  Saturday  excursions.  The  whole  district  is 
growing,  so  that  every  year  gives  it  new  phases  and  greater 
attractions. 

A  parish  extending  seven  miles  from  Hampstead  requires 
a  more  special  notice  than  that  obtainable  by  walking  excur- 
sionists, because  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  residen- 
tial district.  Hendon  begins  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Midland  Station  in  the  Finchley-road,  with  the  almost  inde- 
pendent hamlet  of  Child's  Hill,  where  is  a  population  of  two 
classes :  residents  who  have  neat  villas  that  are  worth  from 
501.  to  902.  rental;  and  in  the  lane  a  colony  of  cottagers, 
artisan  and  agricultural. 

The  Church  there  is  doing  good  work  in  education  and 
ministration  to  those  who  are  in  moral  and  other  necessity, 
for  it  is  assisted  by  a  good  staff  of  willing  hands.  A  lane 
leads  to  Cricklewood,  on  the  Edgware-road,  where  are  many 
houses  at  moderate  rentals,  say  401.  to  601.,  with  good  gardens. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Finchley-road,  at  Child's  Hill, 
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Hendon  adjoins  Hampstead  out  as  far  as  to  Highgate,  almost 
touching  the  heath  at  North  End  (Heath  Farm),  whence  the 
road  to  Hendon  begins  crossing  the  Finchley-road  through 
Golder*s  Green.  Each  side  has  its  private  residences,  and  to 
the  west  is  a  large  tract  of  meadow-land,  through  which  are 
charming  field-paths  leading  by  Clitheroe,  or  Clock  and  Dial 
House,  in  various  directions — some  up  to  Hendon,  others  to 
the  Welsh  Harp,  and  others  into,  and  along,  and  branching 
out  of  Renters-lane  to  Renters  Farm,  Gooseberry-gardens,  and 
Gutterhedge.  Building  is  progressing  here,  and  an  excellent 
road  has  been  formed,  independent  of  the  country  by-paths 
and  farm-lanes,  which  will  connect  Cricklewood  with  the 
Midland  Station  near  the  Welsh  Harp. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  Hendon  takes  in  not  only  almost 
the  whole  of  the  water  reservoir  referred  to  before,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Edgware-road,  but  all  the  land  for  some 
distance  at  the  same  parallel  to  Kingsbury-lane,  by  Gold- 
smith's Cottage.  At  the  end  of  that  lane  we  are  in  Edgware- 
road,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  St.  Joseph's  College,  called  in 
old  time  Manor  Farm,  near  to  Hyde  Farm  and  Hyde  Cot- 
tage ;  just  beyond  which  is  the  ancient  street  and  Collin's 
Deep-lane.  This  brings  us  back  to  Dial  House  and  Bur- 
rough's  Farm,  and  thence  to  St.  Stephen's  Home  and  St. 
George's  Mission,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  up  to 
Church  End,  which  is  connected  with  Golder's  Green  to 
the  south  by  the  road  called  Brent-street,  whereabouts  has 
occurred  the  chief  development  of  the  village. 

In  New  Brent-street  are  semi-detached  villas  and  terraced 
houses ;  and  a  score  of  inroads  are  being  made  into  the  mea- 
dows by  the  erection  of  houses  that  have  good  gardens,  at 
moderate  rentals,  leaving  the  historic  places  untouched. 

Just  in  the  middle  of  Brent-street  is  Hendon  House, 
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whence  Cardinal  Wolsey  set  out  on  his  sorrowful  journey  to 
York,  after  King  Henry  had  given  him  his  significant  rebuke ; 
for  this  was  the  country  residence  of  the  distinguished 
Cardinal,  Legate,  and  High  Chancellor.  Hereabout  are 
Shirehall  and  its  lane,  the  Green-lane,  Bell-lane,  and  Bridge- 
lane,  and,  from  the  church,  Finchley-lane.  Where  Brent-street 
ends  Parson-street  begins,  leading  to  Hendon  Hall,  and  thence 
after  three  miles  to  Mill  Hill. 

In  Parson-street  is  the  vicarage,  and  to  the  east  is  Hen- 
don-place  ;  and  to  the  west  Ashley-lane,  meandering  through 
meadows  and  woods,  like  Parson-street,  the  one  to  Dollis  and 
the  other  to  Sander's-lane  Farms,  with  field-paths  all  about, 
while  the  sinuous  stream  of  the  river  Brent  creeps  slimily 
along,  in  its  lazy  and  apparently  unending  course. 

After  passing  another  half  dozen  farms  and  climbing 
Milespitt  Hill,  we  are  at  the  Priory,  near  Driver's  Hill, 
and  surrounded  by  first-class  private  residences  built  when 
space  was  of  no  consequence.  In  this  cultured  part,  contain- 
ing nurseries  and  charming  gardens,  and  here  and  there  ag 
estate  that  must  cost  somebody  2000J.  a  year  to  live  in,  we 
reach  the  Grammar  School  before  mentioned,  and  thence 
Mill  Hill,  with  its  groves,  lanes,  and  ornamentally-wooded 
grounds,  and  elegant  dwellings. 

Here  is  St.  Paul's  Church,  built  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in 
the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  favourite  idea  of  bringing  back 
the  Wesleyans  to  the  Church,  and  the  abolishing  of  what  he 
called  'the  aristocracy  of  Conference/  by  having  a  church 
independent  of  the  Establishment,  then  almost  spiritually 
dead.  When  he  left,  the  church  had  not  been  consecrated ; 
and  litigation  followed,  which  ended  by  the  vicar,  at  a  personal 
cost  of  2000Z.,  attaching  the  church  to  the  Establishment  and 
creating  a  curacy,  obtaining  its  consecration,  providing  an 
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endowment,  and  haying  the  patronage.  It  is  a  district  church, 
near  which  is  a  chapel. 

Near  this  is  Solcombe  Dale  with  its  cross-field  paths, 
and  thence  Highwood  Hill,  famous  in  history  and  now 
the  centre  of  attraction.  Here,  on  the  15th  Jane  1826, 
Wilberforce  took  possession  of  the  great  house,  which,  like 
all  other  eminent  places  round  London,  once  had  a  mineral 
spring.  This  was  '  cathartic/  and  was  formerly  enclosed,  it 
is  said,  hy  Lady  Bachel  Russell,  the  sorrowful  wife  of  Lord 
William,  who  suffered  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  a  martyr's 
death;  she  resided  near  here,  at  Totteridge.  The  Roman 
Catholic  body  have  a  particular  affection  for  this  part  of 
the  metropolitan  suburbs.  They  have,  in  addition  to  the 
Hyde  establishment,  their  only  Foreign  Missionary  College, 
at  Mill  Hill,  for  the  education  of  young  men  devoted  to  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen ;  it  was  opened  by  Archbishop 
Manning  in  1869.  The  grounds  cover  forty-five  acres,  and 
the  education  includes  medicine  and  surgery,  with  theology. 
St.  Joseph  is  the  patron  saint  here,  as  at  the  Hyde,  and  a 
tower  is  erected  one  hundred  feet  high  with  his  statue  on 
the  top.  There  is  also  a  home  for  an  Order  of  Franciscan 
nuns  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Mill  Hill. 

We  are  now  at  the  extremity  of  Middlesex,  looking  on  to 
Barnet.  What  has  not  been  referred  to  particulaly  is  the 
ground  between  Mill  Hill,  Barnet,  and  Edgware ;  but  as  it 
is  chiefly  rural — that  is  meadows,  farms,  and  woods — there  is 
not  much  to  describe. 


HIGHGATE  AND  HORNSEY. 

Highgate  is  not  a  parish,  but  a  locality,  superior  in  many 
respects  to  the  parishes  of  which  it  is  composed — Hornsey 
and   St.   Pancras.      Its   elevated  magnificent   position,  its 
historic  associations  and  present  claims,  combine  to  give  it  a 
distinction  and  individuality  far  surpassing  those  of  a  parish. 
Hornsey  and  St.  Pancras  have  pride  and  profit  in  High- 
gate;  for  it  is  the  resting-place  of  pedestrians  who  leave 
Islington  and  pass  along  the  Hollow  Way,  by  the  Holy 
Wells,  to  reach  its  breezy  heights.    It  is  the  place  where 
the  Church  lands  were  so  useful  and  sacred,  that  none  could 
reach  London  for  Kentish  Town  and  West  London  without 
leaving  the  bishop's  fee  at  the  Gate-house  for  the  privilege 
of  going  through  his  park.    It  is  the  place  memorable  as  the 
home  of  Nell  Gwynne,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  of  Andrew 
Marvel,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  present 
now  illustrious  inheritor  of  the  St.  Albans  estates,  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.    It  is  the  place  sacred  to  literature,  as  the 
residence  of  Coleridge  and  his  biographer,  of  Lamb  and  his 
visitors,   and  a  hundred  other  imperishable   examples   of 
learning,    poetry,   the    arts,   the   intellectual   and   natural 
sciences,   and  the   politics    and    religion   of  the  English 
people.     It  is  the  place  whereto  the  foreign  visitor  desires 
to,  and  does,  resort.     Highgate  and  Hampstead  are  sisters 
fairly  united,  but  distinctively  different.     Both   enjoy  the 
highest  reputation,  and  both  have  admirers  all  over   the 
world;    but    Highgate    and  Hampstead    have    no   mutual 
jealousies. 
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*  Upon  this  hill/  writes  John  Norden  in  1598,  '  is  most 
pleasant  dwelling,  yet  not  so  pleasant  as  healthfall ;  for  the 
expert  inhabitants  there  report  that  divers  that  have  beene 
long  visited  with  sickness,  not  curable  by  physicke,  have 
in  short  time  repayred  their  health  by  that  sweet  salutarie 
aire.  At  this  place,  —  Cornwalleys,  Esquire,  hath  a  verie 
fair  house,  from  which  he  may  with  great  delight  behold  the 
Gitie  of  London,  Westminster,  Greenwich,  the  famous  river 
of  Thamyse,  and  the  country  toward  the  south  farre.' 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  locality  designated  High- 
gate  may  be  defined  by  the  course  of  the  railway  that  con- 
nects Hampstead  Heath  Station  with  Tottenham.  The 
following  stations  are  connected  with  Highgate:  Junction- 
road,  Upper  Holloway,  Hornsey-road,  and  Crouch-hill ;  and 
all  these  are  in  St.  Pancras  parochially,  but  not  ecclesiasti- 
cally or  socially.     They  are  the  southern  belt  of  Highgate. 

Perhaps  a  brief  guide  to  exploration  may  assist  the  for- 
mation of  a  correct  idea.     The  London  visitor  may  reach 
the  Highgate-road  Station  just  referred  to,  or  may  take  the 
Tottenham-court-road  omnibuses.    Both  meet  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Rise.     Just  about  there,  upon  what  is  known  as 
the  Dartmouth  Park  Estate,  there  have  been  erected  two  or 
three  hundred  houses,   that  are  elegant  and   inexpensive. 
Some  are  detached,  or  semi-detached;  others  are  in  '  roads'  or 
streets,   such  as  Dartmouth  Park-road,    Carrol,   Twisden, 
Chetwynd,    Spencer,   Churchill,  Lewisham,  Woodsome,  St. 
Albans,  and  London  roads,  and  the  favourite  group  about 
the  old  Grove.     The  charm  of  this  young  town  or  district  is 
that  the  builder  has  not  destroyed,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
the  familiar  paths  and  lanes  known  to  London  ramblers, 
who  have  loved  to  wander  there  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.    Swain's-lane,  Bromwich's-walk,  Millfield-lane,  and  the 
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gem-like  residences  that  are  real  villas  remain.  Fitzroy 
Park,  at  the  top  of  the  '  Rise'  and  the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  is  still 'scantily  covered  by  houses;  every  foot  is  orna- 
mental property  all  across  to  Ken  Wood  (Lord  Mansfield's), 
and  up  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate-lane.  The  Holly  Lodge, 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts's  residence,  is  still  unchanged ;  and 
the  Fox  and  Crown,  where  the  Queen,  when  a  little  girl, 
with  her  mother  were  saved  from  destruction  when  the  horses 
bolted  down  the  fearful  steep,  remains  to  give  its  recorded 
testimony. 

Highgate  Cemetery  is  a  large  area  that  shall  be  noticed 
presently.    All  the  district  between  its  eastern  boundary  and 
the  Holloway-road  has  undergone  complete  transformation 
since  Junction-road  was  made,  connecting  the  Brecknock 
with  the  Archway  Tavern ;  and  the  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
which  connects  the  top  of  Brecknock-road  with  the  top  of 
Highgate  Hill  at  Lauderdale  House.     In  the  area  referred 
to  is  a  great  variety  of  property  as  to  annual  value;  some  from 
802.  to  501 ;  some  601.  to  90Z.,  and  a  few  more  costly.     In 
Belgrave-road  the  houses  are  detached.  Dartmouth  Park  Hill 
and  Junction-road  are  of  all  kinds — detached,  semi-detached, 
and  rows;  such  as  in  Magdala,  Anatola,  Hargrave  Park, 
Bickerton,  Girdlesfcone,  Vorley,  and  Brunswick  roads ;  while 
about  the  cemetery  land  there  are  Holly  Village — homes  built 
by  Lady  Coutts  for  special  objects;   the  school;  Haydon, 
Doynton,  and  Colva  streets,  near  Chester-road ;  above  these 
stand  the  Highgate  Infirmary,  and  the  fine  property  of  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.  —  Fairseat.      Here,  like  a  crown 
worthy  of  what  it  covers,  or  a  point  of  observation  constructed 
to  be  of  perfect  utility,  is  the  historic  site  known  as  High- 
gate  Hill,  a  position  coveted  by  many  generations,  and  in- 
habited by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  men  of  their  time 
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— a  spot  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  caught 
its  aspect,  or  feasted  their  eyes  in  proper  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere and  light.  Objective  or  subjective,  this  is  '  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever/ 

Near  here  stood  Andrew  Marvel's  residence — the  en- 
lightened politician,  that  employed  his  amazing  genius  and 
wonderful  knowledge  of  men  and  things  on  the  popular  side 
in  the  troubled  period  of  the  Stuarts ;  an  active  public  friend 
of  John  Milton,  and  M.P.  for  his  native  town — Hull.  He  is 
now  regarded  as  in  the  first  rank  of  political  debaters,  and 
by  all  parties  recognised  as  a  fearless  and  blameless  patriot. 
We  read  and  sing  what  we  call '  Addison's  Hymn/  because 
it  appeared  in  the  Spectator ;  but  it  was  at  Highgate,  amid 
the  majestic  influence  of  Nature  upon  a  devout  spirit,  that 
Andrew  Marvel  wrote : 

*  When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.' 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Bloomsbury, 
where  are  other  memorable  men.  Of  him  wrote  Hollis : 
'Andrew  Marvel,  the  disciple,  the  Mend,  the  protector  of 
John  Milton,  and,  like  him,  able,  witty,  virtuous,  active, 
magnanimous,  and  incorruptible ;'  and  Catharine  Macaulay, 
a  favourite  history-writer  of  that  day,  says :  '  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  wits  and  one  of  the  honestest  men  of  the  age  he 
lived  in.  In  the  character  of  this  good  man  are  allowed  to 
be  united,  in  an  exalted  degree,  the  wit,  the  patriot,  and  the 
legislator/ 

The  mention  of  Fairseat  as  a  point  of  observation  must 
be  understood  as  in  connection  with  the  other  historic  places 
that  have  disappeared :  Arundel  House,  once  the  residence 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis ;  then  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  eminent  scientific  student  and  naturalist,  the  friend  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  died  in  his  lordship's  house  here.  Bacon 
often  visited  here,  as  did  Sir  Julias  Cesar  and  others  of 
King  James's  Mends ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  king  stayed 
there  one  night  before  hunting  the  stag  in  St.  John's  Wood  on 
the  following  morning.  Near  by  is  Cromwell  House ;  bat  there 
is  no  evidence  of  Cromwell's  permanently  residing  there  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Scarcely  a  parish  bat 
has  a  Cromwell  House.  Probably  he  had  a  place  in  most  of 
them  when  rearranging  the  waste  lands  and  allotting  them  to 
his  dependents.  It  is  thought  that  Ireton  might  have  had  this, 
but  it  is  only  a  supposition.  The  Hospital  for  Children  has 
a  branch  for  the  Convalescent  at  Cromwell  House ;  and  the 
other  more  distinguished  site,  Lauderdale  House,  just  oppo- 
site, is  a  convalescent  branch  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital — 
a  much  more  honourable  use  than  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  that  notorious  minister  of  Charles  II.  Here  it  is  said 
Nell  Gwynne  was  staying  when  the  king  made  her  son  Duke 
of  St.  Albans ;  here  dwelt  Lord  Westbury,  and  After  that 
Mr.  Yates,  who  gave  a  lasting  impetus  to  the  horticultural 
hospitalities  that  distinguished  Highgate.  On  this  place  are 
now  held  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's  garden-parties  and  the  local 
exhibition — the  grounds  and  estate  now  belonging  to  that 
gentleman.  Highgate  had  considerable  floral  fame  when 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  at  the 
delightful  spot  known  to  thousands  now  as  the  home  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  have  dwelt  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt,  Charles 
Mathews  senior,  Joseph  Payne,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  his 
daughter — he  the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  music,  and 
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Mb  daughter  a  novelist — and  many  more  of  whom  there  is  not 
space  to  speak  particularly.  Coleridge's  home  was  at  the 
Grove,  which  runs  northward  from  the  chnrch,  and  commands 
fine  views  Londonward  and  towards  Hampstead.  It  connects 
Hampstead-lane  with  Highgate  Hill,  as  that  lane  comes 
from  Kentish  Town,  and  on  one  side  is  the  covered  reservoir. 
The  cemetery  is  so  well  known  that  it  scarcely  needs  a 
reference.  The  beautiful  slope  contains  notable  persons  in 
every  grade  of  English  society. 

From    the  Gate-house    there    runs  Southwood-lane  to 
Muswell  Hill,  by  Brewhouse  Wood.    In  it  are  the  Baptist 
chapel,  schools,  several  good  residences — Southwood  House, 
the  Limes,  Southwood  Lodge — and  several  terraces,  South- 
wood  and  others.     Out  of  this  lane  is  Jaokson's-lane,  leading 
into  Priory-lane,  and  thence  into  the  footpath  to  Hornsey. 
These  are  close  to  the  Highgate  Station  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  which  adjoins  the  Archway-road,  leading  London- 
ward  to  the  Archway  Tavern.     This  road  is  now  being  con- 
verted into  residential  property  as  far  as  Whittington  Col- 
lege and  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  between  which  and  Hornsey 
Rise  the  land  has  been  parcelled  out  into  a  score  of  roads  and 
groves  away  to  Grouch  Hill  Eise. 

The  bisecting  line  of  this  part  is  from  about  half-way  to 
the  Archway-road — Hornsey-lane ;  along  this  are  first-class 
villas  all  the  way  to  Grouch  End  Station,  where  Hornsey 
Rise  ends  as  it  comes  from  Hornsey-road  and  Holloway. 
Between  Grouch  End  Station  and  Hornsey-road  and  Horn- 
sey-lane is  a  triangular  patch  that  is  for  postal  purposes 
Hornsey,  but  is  not  a  mile  from  Highgate.  This  contains 
residences  of  various  values,  and  is  being  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  new  property. 

In  Highgate  proper  is  the  renowned  establishment  known 
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as  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley's  School.  This  knight  is  well  known 
in  the  political  and  landed  history  of  England  daring  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  obtained  from  her  in  1565  patent 
grants,  authorising  him  to  establish  a  grammar-school  in 
Highgate,  in  the  parish  of  Haringey  (Hornsey),  to  be  called 
'  The  Free  School  of  Sir  Soger  Cholmeley,  Knight,  for  the 
education  and  instruction  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.9 

The  second  report  of  the  Charities  Commissioners,  in 
1819,  is  severe  concerning  the  management,  and  in  1822 
application  was  made  to  Chancery  for  inquiry  into  the  funds 
and  accounts.  In  1824  the  whole  was  remodelled.  The 
old  Highgate  Chapel  belonged  to  this  charity,  and  the 
arrangements  made  had  more  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical 
than  the  educational  wants  of  the  parish.  Much  contro- 
versy has  occurred  concerning  the  general  affairs,  and 
much  deserved  blame  allotted ;  but  at  present,  the  scheme 
devised  is  working  tolerably  well.  The  new  buildings  are 
handsome ;  the  old  chapel  has  disappeared,  and  the  number 
of  boys  to  be  provided  for  is  increased.  The  charity  is  not 
what  the  founder  designed  and  directed — a  grammar-school 
for  the  poor;  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  similar 
endowments,  and  now  supplies  education  of  the  highest 
grade :  on  which  account  the  pupils  pay  fees  that  supplement 
the  fund  of  8501.  derived  from  the  inherited  land  and  pro- 
perty. Provision  is  made  for  two  exhibitions  yearly,  tenable 
for  three  years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  the  district  is 
proud  of  its  school,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefit  to 
those  residents  who  desire  to  combine  the  associations  of  home 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  the  best  educational 
appliances  and  masters. 

The  chapel  had  become  quite  unfit  for  the  locality,  and 
disappeared  in  1888.    Highgate  became  an  ecclesiastical 
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district  in  1834,  and  St.  Michael's  was  built.  The  old  site, 
however,  contained  some  treasures  that  are  preserved, 
namely,  the  vault  in  which  Coleridge  is  buried,  and  his  wife, 
and  Sara  and  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  Herbert,  the  grand- 
son. Their  remains  are  in  a  crypt  of  the  new  chapel  at  the 
school,  and  little  tablets  notify  the  several  persons. 

The  educational  staff  is  not  to  be  excelled  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  Seven  clergymen  and  eight  laymen 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  Sir  Boger  Cholmeley's  school 
distinguished  among  the  learned  of  the  coming  generation. 
The  old  history  is  rather  dull;  not  many  mighty  were 
called.  But  when  the  attacks  referred  to  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  1838,  the 
head-master,  Dr.  Dyne,  who  held  office  until  1874,  inaugu- 
rated changes  that  have  made  for  his  successor,  the  present 
head-master,  comparatively  easy  work ;  and  it  should  also  be 
acknowledged  that  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  com- 
pleted in  1868,  contributed  to  give  importance  and  fame  to 
the  institution  by  the  attractions  of  its  opening. 

There  are  several  charities  in  this  district.  Almshouses 
founded  by  Sir  John  Woolaston,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward 
Pouncefort,  himself  a  liberal  donor  to  the  parish  in  the  same 
way,  and  governor  of  the  Cholmeley  charity  ;  the  Whitting- 
ton  Almshouses,  built  by  the  Mercers'  Company,  from  the  old 
citizens'  funds,  near  the  spot  where  the  legend  says  Whit- 
tington  heard  Bow  bells  ring  out  a  prophecy  concerning  him ; 
besides  these,  many  schools  of  various  kinds  and  denomina- 
tions. These  charities  are  of  a  total  value  of  1500Z.  a  year, 
of  which  9112.  is  devoted  to  education,  1672.  to  almshouses, 
and  the  remainder  to  gifts  of  money  and  bread,  &c.  The 
Soman  Catholic  charities  are  not  reported ;  they  are  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Joseph's  Betreat,  a  Catholic  church  of  the 
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Passionist  Fathers,  to  which  church  are  attached  extensive 
schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

Caen  Wood  and  its  belongings  really  needs  a  chapter  by 
itself.  Why  do  we  all  spell  the  word  '  Caen'  ?  It  sorely  ia 
Ken  Wood  properly,  bat  perhaps  the  other  has  a  grander 
look.  The  documents  say  Een  Wood,  but  we  must  suppose 
Caen  Wood  to  be  more  elegant.  The  estate  is  really  one  of 
four  woods — Een,  Bishop's,  Mutton,  and  Wild — and  until 
comparatively  late  years  the  rambler  had  no  hindrance  in 
his  investigations  or  wanderings.  Abuses  grew,  and  re- 
strictions became  necessary.     But  it  still  can  be  said, 

'  There  the  sweet  nightingale  poors  forth 
Her  solitary  lays.' 

Some  architectural  encroachments  have  been  going  on  a 
long  time  in  parts  of  the  other  woods,  and  also  in  this. 
Caen  Wood  Towers  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
wealth  and  taste  combine  to  make  an  English  residence ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  more  of  such  work  be  put 
forward,  the  attractions  of  Highgate,  so  far  from  being 
diminished,  will  be  enhanced.  The  facility  for  planting  a 
house  among  old  trees,  upon  sites  that,  by  their  undulating 
surface,  are  most  eligible  for  fancy  property,  will,  in  every  ex- 
tension, make  Highgate  more  charming  than  ever.  The 
inroads  on  Bishop's  Wood,  again,  are  in  excellent  taste. 

Highgate  must  be  credited  also  with  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  many  first-class  nurseries  round  London — Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Sons'. 

Hornsey  parish  is  best  perambulated  by  beginning  at  the 
Green  Lanes,  Stoke  Newington,  at  the  point  where  High- 
bury New  Park  joins.  On  the  west  is  Gipsy-lane,  leading 
into  Blackstock-lane,  which  ends  at  Seven  Sisters'  Station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  thence  by  Stroud  Green- 
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lane  up  to  Grouch  Hill  Station,  and  thence  to  Crouch  End 
Station  on  the  Edgware  and  Highgate  line.  From  Crouch 
End  Station,  at  the  foot  of  Crouch  End  Hill,  is  Horn- 
sey-Iane,  leading  to  Highgate  Hill,  close  to  High-street, 
Highgate,  which  the  boundary  takes,  through  High-street, 
as  far  as  to  the  Gate-house,  and  thence  into  the  Hamp- 
stead-lane,  almost  as  far  as  The  Spaniards ;  thence  it  takes 
Finchley  boundary  to  the  north-east,  and  traverses  back  by 
Fortis  Green  to  Muswell  Hill,  the  Alexandra  Park,  <fec.,  as 
far  as  to  Colney  Hatch-lane,  which  brings  the  pedestrian 
back  to  Hornsey  proper,  where  are  the  pond,  Campsbourne, 
St.  Mary's  church  and  graveyard,  St.  Mary's  Nursery,  the 
rectory,  the  Elms,  and  the  railway  station ;  near  which  are  the 
Railway  Hotel,  the  National  Schools,  Elm  Bank,  Bathcode, 
Church  Hill  cottages,  and  all  the  pleasant  places  in  Totten- 
ham-lane, where  Middleton-lane  meets.  And  this  is  the  centre 
of  Hornsey  trade,  and  it  points  very  clearly  to  the  early  pos- 
sibility of  Muswell  Hill  becoming  the  centre  of  a  district, 
sister  to  that  of  Upper  Norwood,  Sydenham,  and  Anerley. 

For  why  should  not  Bishop's  Wood,  the  Church-bottom 
Wood,  and  all  the  property  about  St.  James's-lane  contribute 
to  make  of  the  spot  near  the  Limes,  at  Muswell  Hill,  the 
nucleus  of  a  town  surpassing  the  Surrey  aggregation,  best 
known  as  Upper  Norwood  ?  There  is  a  greater  area  to  draw 
from,  as  fine  an  atmosphere  to  attract  with,  and  certainly  as 
profitable  a  prospect  for  investors.  The  Crystal  Palace  dis- 
trict is  a  marvellous  creation,  but  the  future  of  this  is  equally 
hopeful. 

Hornsey  is  bounded  by  Islington,  Stoke  Newington, 
Hackney,  Tottenham,  Friern  Barnet,  Finchley,  and  St. 
Pancras.  It  contains  2200  acres,  which  in  1795  were  50 
arable,  120  wood,  150  waste,  and  the  remainder  meadow  and 
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pasture.  The  number  of  houses  was  420 ;  of  which  90  were  in 
the  village  of  Hornsey,  23  at  Crouch  End,  and  20  at  Muswell 
Hill.  Eighty  years  have  produced  a  change,  of  which,  won- 
derful as  it  is,  we  only  see  the  beginning.  Arable,  waste, 
wood,  meadow,  and  pasture  are  almost  entirely  forgotten 
terms,  except  that  the  woods  still  remain ;  but  these  will 
soon  have  houses  in  their  midst,  drains  will  run  through 
their  midst,  and  vistas  and  roadways  be  hacked  across  their 
areas.  Already  Hornsey  is  computed  to  contain  13,000 
people,  and  Highgate  10,000,  and  that  is  a  great  development 
in  eighty  years. 

At  Crouch  End  are  Christ  Church,  a  Congregational 
chapel,  and  much  superior  building  is  proceeding.  Avenue- 
road  and  Crescent-road  are  near  the  station,  and  contain 
attractive  detached  and  semi-detached  houses  with  gardens. 
On  the  other  side  is  Haringey  Park,  famous  in  the  old  re- 
cords as  the  resting-place  of  refugees  who  were  compelled  to 
fly  from  Beigate  Castle  in  Surrey  to  Haringey,  and  to  the 
Bishop's  house  at  Highgate,  when  Bichard  and  the  nobles — 
Warwick,  Arundel,  and  Gloucester — had  their  rival  armies 
thereabout  before  the  king  succumbed.  Mount  Pleasant 
and  its  footpaths — containing  Crouch  Hill  House,  Holland 
House,  Womersley  House — speak  of  country  scenes, 
although  the  work  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  architect 
is  changing  the  scene  from  one  form  of  agreeable  prospect  to 
another. 

Crouch  Hill  has  a  station,  referred  to  before  as  on  the 
Hampstead  and  Tottenham  line,  on  what  was  locally  called 
Stroud  Green,  but  the  district  there  is  metropolitan  and  not 
suburban.  Near  to  the  station  there  has  been  much  new 
building,  and  much  is  in  progress.  Still  there  are  footpaths 
and  fields,  and  it  belongs  to  the  country  yet.    Finsbury  Park 
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adjoins  this,  and  is  the  limit  of  London  proper,  and  Hornsey 
in  particular.  That  was  taken  oat  of  Hornsey  Wood  and 
the  demolition  of  Hornsey  Wood  House ;  famous  in  the  days 
when  Canonbury  and  Islington  were  the  resorts  of  the  wild 
rakes  of  London,  and  in  modern  days,  as  the  favourite  pigeon- 
shooting  ground  of  the  West-end  sporting  circles.  The 
last  of  Hornsey  Wood  House  disappeared  in  1866.  Finsbury 
Park  is  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  style  on  a  site  command- 
ing pleasant  views,  especially  since  it  has  been  cleared  at  the 
expense  of  the  Londoners  and  for  their  recreation.  It  is 
certainly  a  first-rate  attraction  to  builders,  and  is  bringing 
around  it  a  class  entirely  distinct  and  superior  in  position 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  formed. 

Like  Highgate,  Hornsey  has  a  rich  historic  association. 
Men  of  literary  tendencies  remember  it  as  the  grave  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  whose  poetry  and  hospitality  towards  per- 
sons of  intellectual  pursuits  made  him  the  Maecenas  of  his 
time.  The  influences  that,  as  Shelley  and  Byron  intimated, 
led  Wordsworth  to  turn  his  political  coat  in  order  to  gain 
promotion  belong  to  the  inner  traditions;  but  Hornsey 
Church  is  a  sacred  place  among  intelligent  Englishmen 
because  it  contains  the  dust  of  Rogers. 

The  church  that  disappeared  in  1832  began  its  usefulness 
in  1500,  and  rural  indeed  it  was.  The  only  relic  is  the 
present  tower,  which  contains  the  arms  of  Warham,  the  illus- 
trious Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  Bishop  of  London, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Savage,  whose  arms  are  also 
there,  thus  informing  us  when  the  church  was  built.  A 
great  number  of  tombs  and  monuments  of  local  and  anti- 
quarian, but  not  of  general,  interest  form  the  sacred  trea- 
sures of  Hornsey.  The  resident  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Harvey,  has  held  his  office  there  fifty  years,  and  is  known 
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and  honoured  as  an  example  of  firmness  and  moderation 
in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  of  enlarged  sympathies 
with  the  cultured  and  uncultured.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
as  already  noted,  have  an  excellent  institution  in  the  Archway- 
road,  close  to  Highgate,  called  St.  Joseph's  Retreat.  The 
'other  denominations'  are  efficiently  represented  both  in 
Hornsey  and  Highgate. 

And  here,  as  the  parish  arrangement  fails  to  prescribe 
localisation  to  either  of  the  two  places  this  chapter  refers  to, 
it  will  be  well  to  enumerate  the  '  fountains  of  living  water' 
provided  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  rectory  of  HornBey 
has  a  residence,  and  yields  4502.,  and  the  canonry  of  Glou- 
cester, held  by  personal  merit,  independent  of  the  parish,  is 
a  rich  prize.  The  vicar  is  proctor  in  Convocation,  chaplain  to 
the  Queen,  rural  dean,  &c.  The  allotment  of  population  is 
6000,  and  the  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Christ  Church,  Crouch  End,  population  2000,  in  the  same 
gift,  is  2501. ,  with  residence ;  St.  Mary  (South),  population 
4500,  is  of  the  value  of  400Z. ;  St.  James,  Muswell  Hill, 
population  1600,  is  returned  at  860L,  with  residence,  and  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  Holy  Innocents,  2051., 
has  a  new  population  not  numbered.  This  means  about 
15,000  people.  In  Highgate,  the  vicarage  of  St.  Michael's  (on 
the  Hill-terrace)  has  been  held  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Dalton 
since  1854,  and  is  now  worth  about  660J.  It  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  bishop ;  population  about  6000.  The  vicar  is  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's.  St.  Ann's,  Highgate  Rise,  at  the  corner 
of  Swain's-lane,  Brookfield,  is  in  the  bishop's  gift,  and  of  the 
value  of  4002.,  with  residence;  population  about  8000.  St. 
Mary's,  just  completed,  has  made  no  return  as  yet ;  the 
value  will  probably  be  850L,  and  the  population  2500.  In 
the  north  is  All  Saints,  living  yielding  8001.,  and  with  resi- 
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dence,  and  a  population  of  2000.     This  means  about  13,000 
to  14,000,  making  a  total  of  29,000,  which  is  increasing. 

The  charities  of  Hornsey  are  many,  and  of  the  value  of 
about  190Z. ;  70L  of  this  is  given  in  kind,  551.  for  Church 
purposes,  551.  for  apprenticeships,  &c,  and  the  remainder 
in  money.  The  general  management  of  these  has  not  been 
so  severely  complained  of  as  in  many  parishes,  the  inha- 
bitants having  exercised  prompt  vigilance  when  any  wrong 
became  known.  Many  of  them  are  divided  between  Hornsey 
and  Highgate,  or  between  London  and  Hornsey,  or  between 
London  Companies  and  the  parish,  in  acknowledgment  pro- 
bably of  birthplace  or  residence. 


ISLEWORTH. 

Nobdon  writes,  1598,  that  €  Thistleworth  or  Istleworth  is  a 
place  scytuate  upon  the  Thames,  not  far  from  whence,  be- 
tween it  and  Worton,  is  a  copper  and  brass  mill,  where  it  is 
wrought  out  of  the  oare,  melted,  and  forged.  The  oar,  or 
earth,  whereof  it  is  contrived,  is  brought  out  of  Sommerset- 
shire  from  Mendip  Hills,  the  most  from  Worley  Hill ;  many 
artificial  devices  there  are  to  be  noted  in  the  performance  of 
the  worke.*  This  industrial  character  Isleworth  has  main- 
tained -to  the  present  day ;  for  although  the  brass-mills  are 
gone,  notwithstanding  their  being  marked  in  Bocque's  map 
in  1745,  other  industries  have  succeeded  and  are  doing  a 
flourishing  business,  the  flour -mills  of  Messrs.  Kidd,  the 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Farnell,  and  the  cement-mills  of  Messrs. 
Ashby  giving  an  exceptionally  commercial  character  to  the 
pretty  riverside  parish  that  extends  from  Brentford  to  Twick- 
enham. 

Rocque's  configuration  of  the  parish  is  its  present  out- 
line. The  boundary  he  has  marked  begins  at  some  powder- 
mills  on  the  Staines-road,  on  the  stream  that  comes  from 
Cranford  to  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  and  passes  along 
the  Staines-road  to  Brentford.  This  stream  is  the  western 
border  as  far  as  Feltham  Bridge,  below  which  the  parish  line 
goes  eastward  by  Whitton  Park  and  Whitton  to  Twickenham 
Park  on  the  Thames,  which  river  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary up  to  Brentford.  But  north  of  the  Staines-road,  betwee0 
the  river  Brent  and  Smallbury  Green,  Isleworth  extends  be- 
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tween  Heston  and  Hanwell  as  far  as  to  Norwood  (Middlesex), 
and  includes  Wick  Green  and  Osterley  Estate,  Mansion,  and 
Park.  Upon  this  area  Rocque  notes  the  Horse  Coarse  (Houn- 
slow  Heath,  254  acres),  the  mills  before  stated,  Seven  Wells, 
special  elm-trees,  and  the  lanes,  almost  as  they  are,  except 
that  many  have  been  added.  Osterley  Estate  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  whose  tenant  is  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland. 

Modem  Isleworth  is  officially  defined  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  1869,  and  does  not  differ  in  outline  to  the  old  sur- 
vey. The  Staines-road,  the  old  Roman  road,  is  still  the 
topographical  landmark.  In  perambulating  the  parish,  the 
pedestrian  may  begin  at  Brentford  Bridge  Station,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  will  notice  the  newly-created 
district  called  Brentford  End,  on  the  Syon  Place  Estate,  to 
his  left  hand,  and  then  from  the  station  take  the  towing-path 
by  the  side  of  the  canal  up  to  Norwood,  and,  without  going 
through  the  Osterley  Park  Estate,  take  the  road  from  Nor- 
wood to  Wyke  Green,  which  is  Isleworth;  thence  passing 
down  Wood-lane  into  the  Staines  or  Roman  road  aforesaid. 
This  north  part  of  the  parish  includes  the  Spring  Grove 
Estate,  a  favourite  spot  for  villa  residences,  and  conveniently 
adjoining  the  Spring  Grove  and  Isleworth  Station.  From 
Spring  Grove  to  the  pillar-box  in  the  cross-roads  towards 
Hounslow,  the  parish  line  drops  a  little,  giving  to  Heston — 
the  parent  parish — the  frontage  for  some  distance ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  walker  reaches  Hounslow  he  is  in  Isleworth,  be- 
cause the  south  side  of  Hounslow  is  in  Isleworth  as  far  as  to 
Baber  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  Crane  in  the  Staines- 
road,  separating  Isleworth  from  Feltham  and  Hanworth  in  a 
south-east  direction,  to  a  little  way  below  the  Windsor  Rail- 
way ;  whence,  by  the  Han  worth-road,  he  turns  towards  London 
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by  way  of  Warren  Farm,  Whitton  Park,  Whitton  Dean,  to 
Queen's  Bridge,  a  long  road  that  separates  Twickenham  from 
Isleworth.  The  parish  boundary  takes  the  Crane  stream  to 
Ivy  Bridge,  and  thence  across  the  country  to  the  point  where 
the  Windsor  Railway  crosses  the  Thames,  and  that  is  the 
line  which  completes  the  perambulation. 

This  part  by  the  river  is  the  old  estate  called  St.  Marga- 
ret's, formerly  belonging  to  Henry  Petre,  Esq.,  but  now  cat 
up  into  the  Avenue,  St.  Margaret's-road,  Park-road,  Ailsa- 
road,  St.  Margaret's  Drive,  and  several  other  roads  round 
and  about  the  Royal  Navy  School,  which  is  a  building  con- 
verted to  its  present  use,  but  designed  otherwise.  Formerly 
there  stood  a  mansion  called  St.  Margaret's.  This  property 
has  changed  hands  since  Mr.  Petre  had  it,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  all  the  subsequent  holders  have  been  the  richer 
for  the  transfer.  Twickenham  postal  arrangements  absorb  it, 
because  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  is  locally 
connected,  but  it  belongs  to  Isleworth. 

Returning  by  the  riverside,  the  next  point  is  Gordon 
House  (opposite  to  which  is  the  ferry),  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Eilmorey,  whose  heir  is  Viscount  Newry.  This 
peer  of  Ireland  has  a  fine  mansion  and  grounds  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Richmond-road,  from  the  Coach  and  Horses 
Inn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  the  little  street  running 
down  to  the  river. 

At  this  point  we  are  in  Isleworth  proper,  at  Isleworth 
House,  occupied  by  Mrs.  M 'Andrew,  formerly  by  Lady  Cooper, 
of  which  there  are  notes  to  be  added.  Here  a  path  to  the 
right  leads  to  the  river ;  to  the  left  into  Upper-square  and 
South-street,  and  thence  into  Twickenham- road,  which  is 
the  diagonal  line  across  the  parish  from  Brentford  to  Twicken- 
ham, formerly  called  Cutthroat-lane.   Out  of  Upper-square — 
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where  is  St.  Mary's  Catholic  school,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Ingram,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England  and  Ireland 
under  Anne — ran  North-street  and  Lower-square,  which 
leads  into  Church-street,  and  of  course  to  the  venerable  ivy- 
mantled  ecclesiastical  building  known  to  all  who  traverse  the 
Thames  as  Isleworth  Church,  called  on  land  All  Saints' 
Church. 

From  Gordon  House  to  All  Saints'  Church  the  Thames 
affords  one  of  its  picturesque  charms  in  the  well-known  Isle- 
worth  Ait:  from  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  divided  stream 
comes  the  water  that  has  supplied  the  works  for  the  large 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Farnell  for  the  last  three  half-centuries, 
and  the  great  flour-mill  in  Church-street,  whereto  in  modern 
times  steam  has  added  motive-power. 

In  this  part  of  Isleworth,  besides  the  small  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  are  national  schools  and  Tolson's  alms- 
houses. In  North-street  are  the  Wesleyan  chapel  and  other 
almshouses.  Gumley  House  Convent,  a  converted  private 
estate,  is  an  excellent  and  spacious  home  for  the  Soman 
Catholics  in  the  Twickenham-road ;  and  near  by  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Worton-road  is  the  Congregational  chapel ;  and 
along  the  road  are  many  good  residences,  and  the  Woodlands 
Estate  to  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

Linkfield-lane,  branching  from  the  Twickenham-road  and 
Worton-lane  (two  old  names),  contains  Linkfield  Place, 
H.  Barnes,  Esq.,  and  many  houses  of  very  moderate  rentals, 
and  also  on  either  side  of  North-street  such  property  abounds. 

From  the  church  a  new  road  was  out  some  twenty  years 
ago,  conveniently  connecting  the  Staines-road  with  the  river. 
This  new  road  skirts  the  great  and  famous  Syon  House,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  London  estate,  the  mansion  on 
which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Syon  Monastery,  that  dates 
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from  1414.  The  character  of  the  scenery  at  this  part  of  tho 
Thames  can  never  be  exhaustively  described.  Every  change 
in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  every  ebb  and  flow  of  tide,  with  the  eddying  currents  of 
the  water  and  wind,  exhibit  new  beauties,  and  call  forth 
exclamations  of  enchantment.  And  as  you  gaze  upon  or 
wander  about  the  place,  0,  what  past  story  rises  to  the  mind ! 
The  whole  locality  is  for  the  exercise  of  contemplation  and 
rumination;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  ph^se  of  character 
prominent  in  English  history,  political,  domestic,  or  social, 
that  has  not  its  intense  associations  with  that  spot. 

On  that  broad  greensward  in  front,  upon  which  peace 
seems  to  be  perpetually  smiling,  was  fought  the  culminating 
battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliament  in  1642,  of 
which  Dr.  Lingard  reports :  '  Charles  had  left  Oxford  and 
wasted  time  at  Beading,  thereby  permitting  Essex  to  march 
unhindered  towards  London.  Kingston,  Acton,  and  Wind- 
sor were  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament,  and  the  only  passage 
to  London  lay  through  the  town  of  Brentford.  Charles  had 
reached  Colnbrook,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Parliamentary 
commissioners  suing  for  peace.  The  conference  lasted  two 
days,  during  which  Essex  threw  three  regiments  into  the 
town,  which  made  Charles  indignant  because  of  the  breach 
of  faith.  Two  days  after,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Essex,  he  took  Brentford,  after  driving  part  of 
the  garrison  into  the  river,  and  taking  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon 
and  five  hundred  men.  The  men  he  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
treaty  between  the  king  and  Parliament  came  to  an  end. 
The  Parliament  reproached  the  king  that,  while  he  professed 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen, 
he  had  surprised  and  murdered  their  adherents  at  Brentford. 
Charles  indignantly  retorted  the  charge  on  his  accusers; 
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they  were  the  real  deceivers,  who  sought  to  keep  him  in  his 
position  till  they  had  surrounded  him.'  The  upshot  was 
that  both  gathered  their  forces,  and  the  two  armies  faced 
each  other  a  whole  day  on  Turnham  Green,  but  neither 
ventured  to  charge.     The  king  retreated. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Syon  Park,  the  battle-field,  we 
reach  the  river  Brent,  which,  flowing  from  Barnet,  comes 
meandering  through  Hendon,  Willesden,  Kilburn,  and  falls 
here  into  the  Thames.  This  stream  is  the  boundary  of  Isle- 
worth,  and  brings  the  pedestrian  back  into  the  Staines-road, 
by  which  road  he  will  reach  the  Spring  Grove  and  Isleworth 
Station  on  the  Windsor  Railway,  close  by  which  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  Isleworth  town, 
through  a  very  favourite  district  known  as  Woodlands, 
whereon  are  detached  and  semi-detached  houses  of  various 
sizes,  but  all  having  good  grounds  and  superior  arrangements. 
The  South-Western  Railway  forms  one  side  of  the  district, 
and  this  road  the  other ;  or  rather  it  passes  through  it,  for 
the  church  is  on  the  opposite  side — a  church  erected  about 
ten  years  ago  upon  a  site  given  by  Algernon,  the  late  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  at  a  cost  of  9000Z.,  subscribed  by  the 
parishioners.  A  little  farther  down  are  the  almshouses  built 
by  Mr.  Farnell  the  brewer,  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
brewery  premises,  whence  came  the  money  to  provide  their 
endowment.  Woodlands  will  ultimately  stretch  all  the  way 
to  Worton  from  Smallbury  Green,  where,  by  the  way,  are 
many  convenient  houses  of  the  40Z.  and  501.  class. 

Isleworth  has  been  famous  for  its  fruit-trees  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and,  indeed,  that  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
Thames  Valley ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it  that  does 
not  indicate  to  the  most  casual  observer  a  rich  fruitful 
country.      The  old  maps  are  covered  with  the  surveyors' 
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technical  signs   of  fruit,  and  the   newest    are    mnoh   the 
same. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  gave  the  statistics  of  the  population  of 
this  parish  to  Mr.  Lysons  abont  eighty  years  ago.      The 
whole  number  of  houses  was  then  712,  of  which  48  were 
gentlemen's  houses,  6  farmhouses,  26  public-houses,  and  the 
rest  shops  and  cottages,  in  the  following   proportion :   in 
Isleworth  proper  there  were  318 ;  in  that  part  of  Hounslow 
included  in  the  parish  boundary  184,  and  the  remainder  in 
districts,  as  follows :  Worton,  45 ;  Railshead,  58 ;  Brentford 
End,  105 ;  Whitton  Dean,  11 ;  Smallbury  Green,  10 ;  Syon 
Hill,  10 ;  Wyke  Green,  6 ;  Brazil  Mill-lane,  20.     The  total 
population  was  4190,  of  which  171  were  lodgers ;  resident 
adults,  2228;   and  1796  children.     This  total  contrasted 
favourably  with  a  former  state,  when  the  population  decreased. 
In  1841  the  numbers  reached  6614;  in  1851,  7007;  in 
1861,  8487 ;  in  1871,  11,495 ;  and  at  the  present  time  aboat 
14,000. 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  and  incomes  are  as  follows :  All 
Saints'  Church  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  oi 
Windsor,  and  valued  at  681Z.,  with  residence ;  St.  John's  is  in 
the  vicar's  gift,  and  the  income  derived  from  pew-rents  is  about 
2001.,  with  a  residence.  The  church  at  Spring  Grove  is  in 
the  patronage  of  H.  D.  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Spring  Grove 
House,  to  whose  enterprise  Spring  Grove  may  almost  be  said 
to  owe  its  existence ;  it  is  worth  850/.,  with  a  house ;  and 
the  church  on  Hounslow  Heath  belongs  to  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  of  about  the  same  value,  with  the  addition  of  four 
acres  glebe. 

Distinguished  men  of  all  sorts  have  occupied  the  parson- 
age belonging  to  the  parish  church.  Notably  in  the  Com- 
monwealth one  Richard  Byfield  obtained  the  preferment  from 
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the  then  patron  of  the  living,  Sir  John  Evelyn,  and  when  in 
office  did  not  consult  his  chief  to  the  extent  courtesy  would 
dictate.     Presently  a  quarrel  ensued  concerning  the  repairs 
of  the  churchy  and  the  vicar,  being  a  very  warm  zealot,  went 
to  Cromwell  with  his  complaint.     Cromwell  contrived  to  get 
both  of  them  together,  and  listened  until  Evelyn  charged 
Byfield  with  aspersing  him  in  his  preaching,  when  Oliver 
told  the  vicar  that  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  manners ; 
for  Sir  John  was  a  man  of  honour  in  the  country,  who,  if  he 
had  done  aught  amiss,  should  have  been  complained  of  pri- 
vately and  with  respect.     Byfield  protested  that  he  had  no 
malicious  intent ;  and  thus  Cromwell  made  them  good  friends 
at  parting.     But  knowing  that  Evelyn  was  right,  and  finding 
that  the  sum  the  vicar  ought  to  pay  was  2002.,  he  bade 
Secretary  Malin  give  a  cheque  for  1001.  if  Evelyn  would 
do  the  rest,  which  he  did,  and  the  parson  lived  on  in  peace. 
But  he  must  have  been  an  acrid  specimen,  for  his  numerous 
theological  pamphlets  are  splenetic  even  when  describing 
a  true  Christian.     He  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,  an  eager  Covenanter,  a  violent  declaimer  against 
bishops,  ceremonies,  and  the  like.    No  wonder  he  became 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  expelling  the  Surrey  clergy.    Pro- 
perly his  living  was  at  Thames  Ditton,  but  he  had  divers 
other  cures,  contrary  to  apostolic  ordinance.     A  venomous 
tongue,  that  raved  about '  schismatics,  heretics,  and  the  litter 
of  foxes,'  or  else  gave  forth  canting  unctuous  praise  of  '  all 
masters,  builders,  repairers,  beautifiers,  faithfull  labourers 
and  defenders.'    He  suffered   under  an   incurable  organic 
disease,  and  perhaps  that  intensified  his  zealous  anger,  and 
might  excuse  his  un-Christian  spleen. 

There  was  Dr.  Cave,  a  well-reputed  clergyman,  who  left 
his  living  at  Islington  to  come  to  Isleworth,  and  by  his  will 
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(1712)  bequeathed  1002.  towards  the  building  of  a  charity- 
school  in  his  adopted  parish,  which  bequest  the  parish  added 
to  others,  and  combined  all  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Hill's 
school,  whereby  40  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  and 
clothed,  which  ultimately  grew  into  the  school  of  100  boys 
and  60  girls  educated  on  the  national  system;  these  are 
often  apprenticed,  and  for  80  of  them  clothing  was  provided  ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  master  and  mistress's  residence. 

Isleworth  was  the  residence  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Charles 
Talbot,  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  the  reigns  of  William  HI.  and  Queen  Anne.  Here  he 
lived  and  died*  He  was  a  man  of  keen  expressive  features, 
evidently  courageous,  and  not  emotional. 

Syon  House  needs  a  chapter  to  itself,  for  books  have  been 
written  solely  thereon.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  the  first 
possessor  after  the  king ;  then  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had 
it ;  and  finally  the  ducal  family  of  Percy — Northumberland, 
the  present  occupants  and  owners.  Strange  old  customs 
continued  there,  such  as  a  public  instrument  for  confining 
drunkards  or  insolent  people  for  offences  committed  within 
the  walls,  against  which  restriction  of  liberty  no  magistrate's 
order  would  avail.  It  was  a  kind  of  domestic  stocks  in  the 
courtyard. 

Lord  Bath  resided  at  Gumley  House,  which  is  now  the 
Roman  Catholic  convent ;  and  John  Robinson,  M.P.,  bought 
Wyke  House  on  the  Syon  Hill  Estate  in  1788  with  the  manor. 
He  and  his  family  were  benefactors  to  Isleworth.  In  1764 
Richard,  in  1801  John,  in  1797  another  John,  left  moneys ; 
besides  which  Kew  Bridge  in  olden  days  was  the  fruit  of  his 
benevolent  enterprise.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Willert  as 
a  private  asylum. 

There  are  many  charities  appertaining  to  this  place  that 
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need  not  be  recited.  That  above  referred  to  (Lady  Elizabeth 
Hill's)  is  called  the  Bine  School,  on  behalf  of  which  the  tes- 
tator conveyed  lands  at  Langley  Morris  to  the  extent  of 
abont  seventy  acres*  A  Mrs.  Ann  Oliver  in  her  will,  1672. 
bequeathed  houses  and  orchards  for  the  benefit  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  Isleworth,  that  they  might  be  kept  at  school  and 
supplied  with  books;  and  that  some  God-fearing  person, 
qualified  to  do  so,  should  take  the  charge  of  teaching  them 
to  read  English  exactly  and  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
religion,  to  make  them  fit  for  whatever  employment  Provi- 
dence might  order;  such  teacher  to  be  paid  weekly.  The 
property  was  sold,  and  a  farmhouse,  barn,  and  outbuildings, 
with  eighty- six  acres  of  land,  purchased  at  Orpington  in 
Kent.  The  maladministration  of  this  charity  was  rebuked 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1819,  because  the  land  had 
been  let  at  grossly  inadequate  rentals. 

Mr.  William  Chilcot,  in  1658,  bequeathed  a  rent-charge 
of  20Z.  per  annum,  issuing  from  Nettleford  Manor,  Oxford, 
for  putting  out  Isleworth  boys  as  apprentices;  and  the  money 
had  come  through  Thomas  Stonor,  of  Stonor  Park,  Henley, 
up  to  1820,  subject  to  fifteen  per  cent  deduction  for  land- 
tax;  but  probably  under  the  local  management  since  that 
time  the  revenue  has  reached  100Z.  All  the  charities  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  board  amenable  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  are  now  faithfully  dealt  with.  The 
Sadlers'  Company  have  almshouses  at  Spring  Grove. 

But  this  chapter  will  be  immoderately  extended  if  we 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject.  Sir  Edward  Walpole's  house, 
called  Lacey  House,  from  having  been  built  by  Lacey  the  actor, 
was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  famous  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  and  then  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's  mansion — she  who 
made  infamous  one  of  the  Georges  by  her  scandalous  courses 
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— is  gone,  after  having  been  converted  into  pleasure-gardens, 
like  Banelagh,  &c.  The  residence  of  Mm.  Clive,  of  the  once 
famous  Mrs.  Middleton,  are  no  longer  of  interest ;  nor  do  we 
love  to  recall  the  fate  of  a  vicar,  John  Hall,  who,  in  1535, 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
royal  supremacy  ;  nor  have  we  much  to  remind  us  of 
another  vicar,  William  Drake,  the  renowned  scholar  and 
antiquary,  in  1770.  All  these,  and  a  hundred  other  topics, 
belong  to  Isleworth,  and  will  ever  make  its  history  an  inter- 
esting subject  to  the  local  literary  institutions,  or  to  the 
intelligent  residents  who  love  to  repeople  a  district  with  the 
figures  and  characters  of  departed  ones  who  projected  their 
several  individualities  into  the  age  of  which  they  formed 
part. 


KENSINGTON. 

Old  Kensington  yields  to  none  of  the  fashionable  suburbs 
of  London  either  in  salubrity,  in  historic  associations,  or  in 
the  importance  derived  from  the  social  position  of  its  in- 
habitants, including  as  it  does  the  famous  High-street,  with 
its  handsome  shops ;  Kensington  Palace ;  Kensington  Gar- 
dens ;  Hyde  Park  (the  wonder  of  the  world) ;  the  national 
Memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort ;  the  Albert  Hall ;  and  last 
(not  least),  Holland  House,  with  its  many  memories  of  the 
great,  the  clever,  and  the  beautiful.  We  know  not  a  greater 
treat  than  a  walk  through  Kensington  on  a  fine  summer's 
afternoon ;  and  as  regards  residence,  we  can  only  envy  its 
habitual  inhabitants. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  the 
district  comprised  the  northern  boundary  of  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Thames ;  and  whilst  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham  were  liable  to 
inundation,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  of  this  parish  rendered  it  more  fertile  and  adapted  to 
cultivation. 

Kensington  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  great  western 
road,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  on  a  surface  plane  as  it  extends  towards  Chelsea  and 
Hammersmith,  but  elevated  towards  Notting  Hill.  The 
name,  in  the  records  of  Domesday  Book,  is  written  Chenesiton. 
In  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  confirming  the  grant  of  Aubrey 
de  Yere  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon  it  is  called  Chenmetuna ; 
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in  other  ancient  records,  Kensitune,  Kinsintwna,  Kensintuna, 
and  lastly,  Kensington.  As  a  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Ossulston,  it  includes  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  Ghiswick, 
Acton,  and  part  of  Brentford,  Ealing,  Willesden,  and  Chel- 
sea. The  boundary-line,  as  defined  in  1820,  was  as  follows  : 
in  the  parish  of  Kensington  are  included  the  Tillages  of 
Earl's  Court,  Old  and  New  Brompton,  Kensington  Gravel- 
pits,  Kensal  Green,  and  Little  Chelsea.  It  contains  upwards 
of  1900  acres  of  land,  and  is  comprised  of  three  distinct 
manors,  namely,  those  of  Abbots'  Kensington,  West  Town 
and  Earl's  Court. 

The  south-western  boundary-line  begins  at  Sandford 
Bridge  (now  Stamford  Bridge)  on  the  Fulham-road,  and  runs 
up  the  creek  which  divides  it  from  Fulham ;  through  Earl's 
Court  Fields,  to  the  great  western  road  at  Compton's  or 
Counter's  Bridge,  where  it  crosses  the  road,  and  passes 
nursery-grounds ;  it  then  crosses  the  Uxbridge-road  at  the 
bridge  near  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  continues  its  course  with 
the  same  rivulet,  including  Notting  Barns  Farm,  till  it 
reaches  the  Harrow-road  at  the  western  extremity  of  Kensal 
Green.  On  the  south  side  of  this  road,  at  the  general  per- 
ambulation in  1797,  boundary-posts  were  here  set  up,  it 
being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish. 

The  line  now  takes  an  easterly  direction  along  the  Har- 
row-road to  the  lane  leading  to  the  bridge ;  then  a  south- 
easterly course,  extending  as  far  as  Stormont  House  at  the 
Gravel-pits,  dividing  the  parish  from  Paddington.  It  again 
crosses  the  Uxbridge-road,  or  north  highway,  passing  through 
the  King's  Gardens  and  Palace  Green  into  the  town,  to  the 
house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Brown's-buildings,  touch- 
ing here  upon  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Crossing  the  High- street,  it  extends  along  the  great 
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western  road  to  the  last  house  in  the  High-row  beyond 
Gore-lane,  proceeding  down  which  it  is  continued  through 
Brampton  Park,  in  an  easterly  direction,  behind  Brompton- 
row  to  Knightsbridge,  as  far  as  Sloane-street,  six  houses  of 
which  are  included  within  it. 

The  line  here  returns  westerly,  through  several  streets 
and  fields,  till  it  reaches  the  Fulham-road,  nearly  facing 
Blackland's-lane,  separating  the  parish  from  Chelsea,  and 
continues  its  course  along  the  north  side  of  this  road  through 
Little  Chelsea  as  far  as  Sandford  Bridge,  forming  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  parish.    While  treating  of  the  boundaries 
of  this  parish  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  circumstance  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  extending  into  the 
town,  and  including  the  palace  and  gardens.     This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  before  the  bounds  of  parishes  were  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  when  the  lands  belonged  to  some  opulent 
person  whose  residence  was  in  Westminster,  and  which 
therefore,  in  old  assessments,  were  rated  in  the  parish  where 
his  (capital  as  it  was  then  called)  mansion  lay.     The  land  so 
taxed  became  a  reputed  part  of  that  parish. 

The  disposition  of  the  strata  of  this  parish  has  been 
accurately  ascertained  from  observations  made  on  excavating 
deep  wells  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  at  Norland  House,  at  the 
Gore,  and  elsewhere.  First,  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  rich  dark  loam,  highly  improved  by  manure  (from  having 
been  the  site  of  market-gardens) ;  secondly,  silicious  gravels, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness ;  thirdly,  a  strong  leaden- 
coloured  earth,  called  the  London  blue  clay.  It  abounds  in 
Epsom  salt  and  in  fossil  remains,  various  specimens  of  which 
were  dug  out  of  the  well  at  the  Gore  in  1817.  This  stratum 
of  blue  clay  has  been  dug  into  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
feet ;  but  the  water,  with  loose  sand  and  gravel,  rose  in  such 
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large  quantities  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  dig  deeper. 
No  metallic  strata  has  been  discovered  in  any  part  of  this 
parish ;  and  appearances  indicate  that  all  such,  if  they  exist 
in  reality,  lie  at  a  depth  much  toa  great  to  render  the  opera- 
tions of  the  miner  profitable. 

Bowack  thus  describes  Kensington  Town  in  the  year 
1705 :  '  This  town,  standing  in  a  wholesome  air,  not  above 
three  miles  from  London,  has  ever  been  resorted  to  by 
persons  of  quality  and  citizens,  and  for  many  years  past 
honoured  with  several  fine  seats  belonging  to  the  Earls  of 
Nottingham  and  Warwick.  We  cannot,  indeed,  find  it  was 
ever  taken  notice  of  in  history,  except  for  the  great  western 
road  through  it ;  nor  hath  anything  occurred  in  it  that  might 
perpetuate  its  name  till  his  late  Majesty  (William  HE.)  was 
pleased  to  ennoble  it  with  his  court  and  royal  presence,  since 
which  time  it  has  flourished  even  almost  beyond  belief,  and 
is  inhabited  by  gentry  and  persons  of  note.  There  is 
also  abundance  of  shopkeepers  and  all  sorts  of  artificers  in 
it,  which  makes  it  appear  rather  like  part  of  London  than  a 
country  village.  It  is,  with  its  dependencies,  about  three 
times  as  big  as  Chelsea  in  number  of  houses ;  and  in  summer- 
time extremely  filled  with  lodgers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  air, 
walks,  and  gardens  round  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick,  regular,  and 
built  into  streets ;  the  largest  is  that  through  which  the  road 
lies,  reclining  from  the  Queen's  House,  a  considerable  way 
beyond  the  church.  From  the  church  runs  a  row  of  build- 
ings towards  the  north,  called  Church-lane ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  it  is  the  square,  south  of  the  road,  which 
for  beauty  of  buildings  and  worthy  inhabitants  exceed  several 
noted  squares  in  London.' 

A  poem  (or  rather  rhymed  lines),  entitled  '  A  Trip  to 
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Kensington ;  or  that  Town  drawn  to  the  Life/  published  in 
1710,  commences  thns : 

'  Where  Kensington's  inviting  structures  lie, 
And  William  found  that  kings  themselves  must  die.' 

There  is  also  a  poetical  effusion  of  no  particular  merit, 
entitled  'The  Court  at  Kensington:  a  Poem  on  the  most 
Celebrated  Beauties  there/  published  in  1700.     This  is  only 
curious  as  a  type  of  adulation  at  that  period,  but  affords  in- 
teresting evidence  of  the  residence  of  the  king  and  court  at 
Kensington  under  the  date  in  question. 

Coming  from  Knightsbridge,  and  thus  reaching  Kensing- 
ton, we  near  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts,  which  rises  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  at  the 
back  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  facing  the 
Albert  Memorial.     This,  with  its   vast   dome  and  quaint 
fresco  adornments,  reminds    one  in  a  faint  degree  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  of  which  it  is  professedly  an  imitation. 
The  design  was  suggested  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
carried  out  to  his  memory  by  Captain  Scott — the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  the  Queen  on  May  20th,  1868,  and  the  hall 
opened  by  her  Majesty  on  the  29th  of  March  1871.    It  was 
designed  for  musical  entertainments,  concerts,  exhibitions  of 
art  and  science,  public  meetings,  and  balls. 

The  shell  of  the  building,  of  which  exterior  is  decorated 
with  coloured  brick  and  terra-cotta  ornaments,  surmounted 
by  a  frieze  of  coloured  mosaic,  representing  the  various 
peoples  of  the  globe,  consists  of  two  concentric  walls,  be- 
tween which  are  the  staircases,  corridors,  &c.  It  measures 
200  feet  in  length,  and  160  feet  across,  and  is  140  feet  high, 
lined  with  seats  like  a  Roman  amphitheatre ;  but  one  end  is 
occupied  by  a  grand  organ,  and  orchestra  holding  2000  per- 
formers.    The  whole  building  is  capable  of  holding  10,000 
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persons,  and  forms  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as  interesting 
modern  erection  of  great  magnitude,  although  not  taking 
high  rank  from  an  architectural  standpoint*  We  hardly 
know  which  is  most  impressive — the  stillness  of  the  vast 
interior  upon  ordinary  occasions,  or  the  grand  roll  of  melody 
which  reverberates  throughout  on  concert-days.  In  either 
case  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  from  an  interior 
view  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Passing  thence,  we  walk  across  the  road  to  inspect  the 
national  Memorial  to  the  good  Prince  Consort,  which  was 
worthily  erected  at  the  cost  of  Queen  and  people.  Here  we 
have  less  to  criticise  than  to  admire ;  and  yet,  although  the 
component  parts  are  very  beautiful,  yet  there  is  more  eleva- 
tion required  than  has  been  given  to  the  Gothic  canopy— a 
want  which  even  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  acknowledged  upon  its 
being  pointed  out  to  him. 

It  is  purposely  placed  near  the  site  of  the  first  Great 
Exhibition  (the  Crystal  Palace)  of  1851.  It  was  designed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  rises  to  a  spire  175  feet  high,  supported 
by  four  clustered  piers  of  granite.  Underneath  the  shrine  is 
a  bronze  gilt  statue  of  his  Royal  Highness,  seated,  and 
wearing  the  robes  of  the  Garter.  It  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
was  one  of  the  last  works  of  our  gifted  countryman  Foley— 
a  name  which  will  always  live  in  English  art. 

Gladly  retreating  from  this  whirl  of  varied  intellectual 
life,  we  penetrate  the  shady  walks  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  lose  our  modern  identity  by  recalling  the  old  history  of 
the  locale.  Let  us  begin  with  the  gardens  themselves.  They 
consist  of  210  acres  of  pleasure-grounds  attached  to  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  and  open  to  the  public,  but  not  to  be  traversed 
by  carriages.  Laid  out  in  the  reign  of  William  IH*>  "? 
Loudon  and  Wise,  they  then  consisted  of  only  twenty-six 
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acres.  Queen  Anne  added  thirty,  and  Caroline,  queen  con- 
sort of  George  II.,  three  hundred  more  under  the  care  of  the 
well-known  Kent. 

The  Serpentine  was  first  formed  between  1780  and  1783. 
The  bridge  over  it,  separating  the  gardens  from  Hyde  Park, 
was  designed  by  Rennie,  and  erected  in  1826.  The  wrought- 
iron  gates  facing  the  Prince  Consort  Memorial  were  the  en- 
trance-gates to  the  south  transept  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  Kensington  Gardens  afford  a  rare  treat  to  the 
lorer  of  botanical  science,  as  well  as  to  those  who  merely 
admire  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  are  in  each  and  every 
case  worthy  of  a  careful  visit. 

Kensington  Palace  is  a  large  and  irregular  edifice,  origin- 
ally the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  whose  son,  the  second  earl,  sold  it  to 
King  William  HE.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  building  was  part  of  Lord  Notting- 
ham's house ;  the  higher  story  was  added  by  William  m. 
from  the  designs  of  Wren,  and  the  north-west  angle  by 
George  IE.,  as  a  nursery  for  his  children.  William  III.  and 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  her  husband  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  and  King  George  II.  all  died  in  this  palace.  The 
Orangery,  a  detached  room,  was  built  by  Wren.  The  last 
memorable  interview  between  Queen  Anne  and  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  took  place  in  this  palace.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  son  of  George  III.,  lived  and  died  here;  his  famous 
library  was  also  kept  here.  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  while 
Princess  of  Wales,  had  apartments  here. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  kitchen-garde*  of  the  palace 
has  been  built  over  with  two  rows  of  detached  mansions 
called  '  Palace-gardens/  which  form  a  private  road  of  great 
consequence,  owing  to  the  wealth  of  those  who  inhabit  it. 
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Passing  Albert  Grant's  deserted  palatial  mansion,  we 
enter  the  High-street,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of 
Kensington  Town.  In  1820,  Kensington  consisted  princi- 
pally of  one  street,  which  extended  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  the  Gore  to  Earl's-terraoe.  The  town, 
being  then  in  the  direct  road  for  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land, was  in  a  constant  bustle,  and  resembled  the  most  popu- 
lous streets  in  London,  especially  in  an  evening,  when  the 
mails  were  setting  ont  on  their  various  destinations. 

The  High-street,  although  still  irregular  in  architecture, 
and  bearing  on  its  front  the  aspect  of  a  past,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  and  popular  promenades  in  London. 
The  real  shopping  interest,  from  a  lady's  point  of  view,  com- 
mences about  Young-street,  and  extends  (on  that  side  only) 
to  Wright's-lane,  where  it  altogether  ends.  Within  this 
space,  and  on  that  side  of  the  way,  the  shopkeepers  vie  with 
one  another  in  tempting  the  fair  passengers  who  make  it 
their  promenade  between  four  and  six  p.m.  during  the  London 
season.  But  it  is  from  half-past  eleven  till  one  that  most 
of  the  shopping  is  really  done  by  ladies  and  carriage-folk 
generally.  Regent-street,  Oxford-street,  and  Bond-street  may 
prove  more  expensive,  but  can  hardly  be  found  more  choice, 
as  may  be  seen  any  day  between  May  and  August  by  a  visit 
at  the  right  houses  of  the  High-street  of  Kensington. 

We  now  come  to  Holland  House  and  Holland  Park.  The 
entrance-gates  almost  face  Earl's  Court-road,  and  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High-road,  at  the  end  of  Phillimore-place, 
two  miles  distant  from  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  approach  to 
this  time-honoured  mansion  is  through  a  fine  avenue  of  trees, 
chiefly  elms,  on  the  east  side  of  a  lawn  of  nineteen  acres,  slop- 
ing to  the  road.  Tradition  represents  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
as  conferring  on  their  most  secret  designs  in  the  open  space 
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of  this  lawn,  where  no  person  could  be  concealed  to  hear  them. 
The  seated  bronze  statue  of  the  Lord  Holland  of  literary  fame 
forms  now  the  centre  figure  of  this  historic  lawn,  which  is 
otherwise  altered — newly  divided  with  a  fence,  and  planted 
orer  with  young  trees. 

The  house  is  a  picturesque  red-brick  and  stone  building 
in  Renaissance  style,  dating  from  1607,  and  designed  by 
John  Thorpe,  the  architect.  Sir  Walter  Cope,  for  whom  this 
was  built,  left  it  to  his  daughter  and  co-heir,  who  married 
Henry  Rich,  second  son  of  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  created, 
by  King  James  I.,  Baron  Kensington  and  Earl  of  Holland. 
In  1647  he  deserted  King  Charles,  and  devoted  Holland 
House  for  the  meetings  of  disaffected  members  of  Parliament 
and  Fairfax ;  but  the  next  year  he  rejoined  the  royal  cause, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded,  for  his  change  of  opinion, 
in  1649. 

Curiously  enough,  in  the  following  July  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  earl,  Holland  House  was  occupied  by  Fairfax  as 
his  head-quarters.  '  The  lord  general  is  removed  from  Queen- 
street  to  the  late  Earl  of  Holland's  house  at  Kensington,  where 
he  intends  to  reside.'  But  it  was  soon  after  restored  to  the 
Countess  of  Holland,  who  continued  to  reside  in  it  with  her 
family  till  her  death. 

The  widow  of  Edward  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland  and  sixth 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  married  in  1716  to  Addison,  the  poet 
and  English  writer ;  and  here  occurred  that '  awful  scene/  as 
Johnson  has  called  it,  with  his  stepson.  Having  taken  a 
solemn  leave  of  the  countess  and  his  friends,  he  required  the 
attendance  of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when,  forcibly 
grasping  the  youth's  hand,  ha  softly  said:  'See  in  what 
peace  a  Christian  can  die,'  and  shortly  after  expired.  This 
was  on  the  17th  of  June  1719. 
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On  the  death,  in  1759,  of  Edward  Rich,  the  last  Earl  of 
Holland  and  Warwick,  the  house  descended  by  the  female 
line  to  William  Edwards,  created  Baron  Kensington,  and  by 
him  was  sold,  in  1767,  to  Henry  Fox,  first  Baron  Holland  of 
that  name,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  statesman  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  spent  much  of  his  childhood  and  youth  at 
Holland  House.  The  contents  and  furniture  of  the  interior 
are  as  interesting  as  the  outside  of  the  mansion  is  picturesque ; 
but  we  must  not  linger  even  for  such  a  tempting  theme,  as 
the  subject  has  already  filled  a  volume  written  by  a  daughter 
of  the  house.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
rooms  are  rich  in  memories  of  Scott,  Byron,  and  almost  every 
author,  artist,  poet,  critic,  and  scholar  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

The  late  lord  left  no  family,  and  his  widow  now  lives  at 
Holland  House,  and  sometimes  gives  much-prized  garden- 
parties,  which  are  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  fashionable  guests.  The 
grounds  surrounding  Holland  House  are  fully  in  keeping 
with  it,  and  add  even  to  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  suburb  as 
Kensington. 

Campden  Hill,  with  its  terrace-houses,  numerous  villas, 
and  lovers'  walks,  reminds  the  visitor  of  some  sheltered  sea- 
side place,  and  one  looks  below  almost  expecting  to  see  the 
shore  with  its  sandy  beach.  Here  are  the  residences  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (Argyll  Lodge),  Duke  of  Rutland  (Bute 
House),  and  the  Earl  of  Airlie  (Airlie  Lodge).  Observatory- 
gardens  remind  one,  too,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived  at  a 
place  known  then  as  'OrbelTs-buildings,'  on  Campden  Hill. 
Wilkie  painted  his  '  Chelsea  Pensioners'  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  No.  24  Lower  Phillimore-place,  a  terrace-house, 
with  small  garden  in  front,  which  looks  prosperous  and  well 
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kept  up.  The  Catholics  of  London  may  consider  Kensing- 
ton almost  head-quarters,  as  we  find  the  Pro-Cathedral  in 
the  High-road,  and  the  beautiful  Carmelite  Church  on  Camp- 
den  Hill,  letting  alone  the  Servite  Church  in  the  Fulham- 
road,  and  the  celebrated  Oratory  at  Brompton. 

At  the  Pro-Cathedral  we  have  Cardinal  Manning  con- 
stantly officiating  and  preaching.  The  cardinal's  throne  is 
to  the  right  of  the  altar.  It  is  a  canopy-seat,  high-backed, 
strictly  angular  and  mediaeval  in  style,  covered  with  pale- 
yellow  satin.  The  canopy  is  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  the  arms 
of  the  archbishop  worked  on  it.  What  with  the  garish  light 
let  in  by  unstained  windows,  and  the  general  want  of  rich 
adornment,  the  interior  is  yet  far  from  effective,  except  as 
regards  the  excellence  of  its  services. 

At  the  Carmelite  Church,  No.  47  Church-street,  on  Camp- 
den  Hill,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  stained  windows,  beautiful 
stonework  adornments,  a  most  elaborate  chancel,  and  every 
accessory,  of  which  one  reads  in  books  or  sees  on  the  Conti- 
nent, regarding  the  most  effective  display  of  Soman  Catholic 
ritual.  The  congregation  is  a  very  rich  one,  and  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  is  barely  able  to  allow  for  the  carriages  which, 
under  careful  police  supervision,  crowd  it  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. This  is, 'however,  with  its  glitter  of  rank  and  fashion, 
one  of  the  season  sights  of  Kensington.  From  the  High- 
street,  up  Church-street,  and  past  the  old  tower  at  the  corner 
of  Sheffield-terrace,  and  so  down  Silver-street,  is  the  direct 
route  for  carriages  between  Kensington  and  Notting  Hill 
Gate. 

The  squares  of  Kensington  are  three  in  number,  and  con- 
sist of  Edwardes  and  Pembroke-squares,  with  old-fashioned 
houses  and  tiny  rooms.  As  regards  the  third,  however,  it  is 
different.     Mr.  Young,  a  well-known  builder  in  this  town 
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during  the  reigns  of  James  II.  and  King  William,  built  the 
street  called  after  his  name  (in  which  is  the  district  post- 
office),  and  a  great  part  of  Kensington-square  adjoining. 

The  square  occupies  an  area  of  about  250  feet.  It  was 
finished  about  1698,  as  appeared  by  a  stone  which,  till  1820, 
was  to  be  seen  against  the  north-east  corner.  Talleyrand 
took  up  his  residence  here  in  1798.  During  his  residence  his 
character  was  marked  by  urbanity  of  manner  and  by  strict 
punctuality  in  his  payments.  The  square  is  very  cheerful, 
the  houses  of  a  superior  class  and  very  varied,  while  the 
centre  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  manner,  a  weeping  ash  being 
the  centre  ornament,  and  old  thorn-trees  filling  each  corner. 

Victoria-road,  with  its  surroundings,  is  noted  for  being 
inhabited  by  artists  of  high  standing,  and  its  villas  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful  miniatures  themselves.  The  site  of  Hornton- 
street  and  Phillimore-place  are  laid  down  in  Bhodes's  map  of 
Kensington,  published  in  the  early  part  of  George  m.'fl 
reign,  as  enclosed  fields,  with  a  solitary  house  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  great  western  road.  The  elegant  row  of  houses 
called  Phillimore-place  is  named  from  the  owner  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  erected,  namely,  William  Phillimore,  Esq., 
who  died  in  October  1818. 

Wright's-lane,  leading  to  Earl's  Court  Station,  takes  its 
name  from  Gregory  Wright,  Esq.,  who  built  the  houses  at 
the  south  end  about  the  year  1774. 

Scarsdale  House  was  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Wright's-lane.  It  was  probably  built  by  the  Earl  of  Scars- 
dale,  on  whose  death  this  title  became  extinct,  about  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Scarsdale-villas  now  consist  of  plea- 
sant terrace-houses,  averaging  from  702.  to  802.  per  annum 
rent.  In  Argyll-road  the  rent,  unfurnished,  is  from  180*.  to 
1402. ;  Addison-road  (which  is  full  of  delightful  villas,  with 
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pleasure-grounds  attached)  ranges  from  120/.  to  4002.; 
Brunswick-gardens,  100/.  to  150/.;  Essex-villas,  160/.  to 
200/.;  Holland  Park,  840/.  and  upwards;  Campden  Hill, 
some  worth  1000/.  to  1500/.  per  annum,  such  as  Mr. 
Fowler's  (the  engineer)  and  other's,  with  grounds,  belonging 
to  the  nobility.  In  Upper  Phillimore-gardens  the  houses  are 
worth,  unfurnished,  from  300/.  to  500/. ;  Phillimore-gardens, 
from  250/.  to  500/. 

In  the  High-street,  shops  but  recently  worth  200/.  per 
annum  are  now  fetching  300/.  as  regards  rent,  while  leases 
in  this  quarter  are  hardly  to  be  obtained  either  for  love  or 
money. 

Furnished  houses  vary  very  much,  but  run  from  2/.  2*. 
per  week  to  80/.  and  40/.  for  the  same  period. 

Kensington,  however,  is  one  of  those  places  in  which 
variety  is  a  charm,  and  the  gamut  from  high  to  low  is  often 
ran  by  both  visitors  and  inhabitants. 
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Modern  circumstances  have  given  prominence  to  the  latter 
member  of  the  Pancras  family ;  but  it  is  to  Kentish  Town 
the  antiquarian  proffers  his  veneration ;  for  did  not  Henry  le 
Hayward  and  Eoger  de  Creton,  in  1884,  give  one  hundred 
and  six  acres  of  arable  land  and  four  acres  of  meadow  land, 
situate  in  Iseldon  and  Kentyshton,  valued  at  21*.  &J.  per 
annum,  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  John  de  Kentyshton  for  ever,  which  land  had  hitherto 
been  let  to  the  priory  and  convent  of  that  hospital  at  a  small 
rental  ? 

Bartholomew's  has  a  considerable  estate  there  to  this 
day,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  mass  for  John  de  Kentyshton 
has  been  left  unremembered  for  some  years.  Bartholomew  s- 
place,  and  what  was  a  field  behind  it,  and  another  large 
piece  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  mark  the  history 
that,  derived  from  old  chronicles,  finally  disposes  of  the 
question,  Whence  did  the  name  of  Kentish  Town  take  its 
rise  ?    Doubtless  from  Kentyshton. 

In  the  old  time  there  was  a  ditch  which  bore  the  name 
of  Ken  Ditch,  that  took  its  rise  from  the  overflow  of  the 
waters  of  « the  Hamsted  Wells'— the  celebrated  ponds  that 
now  supply  London  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.      TIU 
was  of  wondrous  copiousness,  that  caused  so  rapid  a  no* 
water  as  to  change  the  name  of  the  stream  from  Ken  P"C 
to  Fleet  Ditch.' 
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Large  watercress-beds  were  in  Kentish  Town  only  thirty 
years  ago,  fed  by  this  water,  which  ran  thence  under  the 
canal  bridge  near  Mother  Bed  Cap,  and  across  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pancras  Vestry  Hall,  and  then  underground,  to 
Bagnigge  Wells,  by^the  site  of  the  Great  Northern  Eailway 
Terminus  to  Goldbath  Fields,  into  the  valley  now  filled  by 
Farringdon-road,  and  thence  under  the  Fleet  Market  and 
New  Bridge-street  to  Blackfriars,  falling  into  the  Thames  by 
the  old  City  Gasworks,  which  is  the  site  of  the  about-to-be- 
built  Hint  when  that  establishment  shall  have  been  removed 
from  Tower  Hill. 

The  manor  of  Tottenhall  (Tottenham  Court),  of  which 
this  was  part,  was  Crown  land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  held  it  in  the  name  of  Robert  Dudley ;  and  subse- 
quently by  Charles  I.,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  for 
three  lives.  It  was  seized  in  1649  under  the  Commonwealth 
«  Crown  lands,  and  sold  to  the  famous  Harrison  for  3318Z. ; 
but  at  the  Restoration  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  who  paid  its 
debt  to  Sir  H.  Wood  with  a  lease  thereof  for  forty-one  years* 
This  lease  became  the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Arlington ,-' 
and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  inherited  it.  The  lease 
*&8,  in  1768,  in  the  hands  of  Fitzroy,  afterwards  Lord 
Southampton ;  and  he  obtained  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  fee 
simple,  on  condition  of  paying  8002.  a  year  to  the  prebendary 
of  Tottenhall  for  ever.  This  manor  of  Tottenhall  is  returned 
u  two  hundred  and  forty  acres ;  but  other  property  adjoining 
belonged  in  1670  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jeffery, 
whose  daughter  married  Lord  Camden  (Pratt  of  Camden 
House,  Chislehurst),  whose  descendant  is  the  ground  landlord 
or  freeholder  of  many  hundreds  of  the  houses  in  that  district. 

The  reader  will  thus  trace  the  origin  of  the  streets  and 
their  names.     Fitzroy-place,  Fitzroy-terrace,  Southampton- 
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terrace,  Arlington-street,  Jeffery-street,  Camden  High-street, 
Pratt-street,  Grafton-street,  Grafton-place,  Randolph-street 
(one  of  the  oldest  of  Kentish  Town  associations):  these 
and  several  more  identify  the  history  by  linking  the  present 
to  the  past. 

It  would  seem,  by  the  old  map  of  Norden,  that  the  road 
between  the  Grove,  Kentish  Town,  and  Highgate  did  not 
formerly  exist ;  for  the  Bishop  of  London's  park  covered  all 
the  ground  up  to  Highgate,  across  which  were  paths  in 
various  directions. 

To  London  the  road  began  at  about  the  Grove,  and,  by 
some  course  not  quite  clear,  reached  London  by  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  the  manor-house  of  Tottenhall  being  left  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Down  Jeffery-street  into  York-road  to  Bagnigge 
Wells  would  most  probably  be  the  route.  From  London 
into  the  country  the  road  met  the  east  and  west  road  from 
Kilburn  to  Tottenham  at  the  Mother  Red  Cap,  and  there 
entered  the  old  Seven-Sisters-road,  which,  from  its  straight 
ness,  is  supposed  to  be  Roman ;  but  most  roads  so  named 
were  merely  old  straight  ways  used  by  ancient  Britons  before 
road-making  had  become  an  art  or  a  necessity. 

Of  Old  Mother  Red  Cap  there  are  curious  and  coarse 
tales.    It  has  a  story  that  would  scandalise  the  place  for  &U 
time  could  it  be  told.     We  will  give  a  single  specimen. 
There  is  an  old  print  of  the  person  that  gave  rise  to  the  sign 
of  Mother  Red  Cap,  who,  in  the  verses  accompanying  llf 
called  *  Mother  Damnable  of  Kentish  Town.'     »  **  **•* 
1676.     She  is  represented  kneeling  before  a  fire,  her  g*1 
ments  battered,  her  visage  wrinkled  and  horrific ;  her  ng 
hand   is   on  a  stool,  and  her  left  wields  a  crutch-s  1 
Behind  is  a  jug  overturned,  with  liquor  running  ^°m  m  ' 
and  a  broken  pipe.     Against  the  wall  is  a  scroll,  on  *ni 
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is  a  shield  bearing  two  cats  hanging  by  their  tails  tied 
together.  The  window-panes  are  broken,  and  under  are 
these  verses : 

•  You've  often  seen  (from  Oxford  tippling-house) 
The  effigies  of  Shipton-faced  Mother  Louse, 
Whose  pretty  pranks — though  some  they  might  excel — 
With  this  old  trot  ne'er  gallop'd  parallel. 
'Tis  Mother  Damnable  !  that  monstrous  thing, 
Unmatch'd  by  Macbeth's  wayward  women's  ring 
For  cursing,  scolding,  fuming,  flinging  fire 
r  th'  face  of  madam,  lord,  knight,  gent,  cit,  squire ; 
Who,  when  but  ruffled  into  the  least  pet, 
Would  cellar-door  key  into  pocket  get ; 
Then  no  more  ale  !    And  now  the  fray  begins ! 
*Ware  heads,  wigs,  hoods,  scarfs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins ! 
While  these  dry'd  bones,  in  a  Westphalian  bag, 
Through  the  weason  of  her  shapeless  crag, 
Sends  forth  such  dismal  shrieks,  and  uncouth  noise, 
As  fill  the  town  with  din,  the  street  with  boys ; 
Which  makes  some  think  this  fierce  she-dragon  fell 
Can  scarce  be  matched  by  any  this  side  hell. 
So  famed  far  and  near  is  the  renown 
Of  If  other  Damnable  of  Kentish  Town ! 
Wherefore,  this  symbol  of  a  cat  well  giye  her, 
Because,  so  curst,  a  dog  would  not  dwell  with  her.* 

The  surprising  growth  of  Kentish  Town  and  Camden 
Town  within  the  last  forty  years  has  arisen  from  several 
causes;  some. local,  others  from  the  natural  extension  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  local  causes  are  the  extensive  clear- 
ance of  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  for  the  formation  of 
New  Oxford-street  and  other  improvements,  which  produced 
an  exodus  of  artisans,  that  found  a  convenient  locality  in  the 
luge  area  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hampstead-road.  The 
extensive  goods  station  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Eailway  (as  it  was  then  called)  at  Chalk  Farm  created  a 
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farther  demand  of  the  same  kind.  The  establishment  of  a 
dozen  pianoforte  factories  in  the  locality  augmented  it  still 
more. 

Added  to  these,  the  new  Cattle  Market  in  Copenhagen 
Fields,  and  the  development  of  the  local  railway  system,  have 
contributed  to  make  up  an  aggregate  population  consisting 
of  every  variety  of  social  status;  for  the  reasons  that  induced 
the  artisan  to  emigrate  thither  led  also  to  the  foremen,  man- 
agers, and  proprietors  of  works  or  trades,  whose  places  of 
business  being  in  Oxford-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  the 
New-road,  Bloom  sbury,  or  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  were  conveniently 
reached  from  the  residence  in  Kentish  Town  or  Camden 
Town  in  half  an  hour. 

The  base  of  the  district  may  be  defined  as  the  line  east 
and  west  of  the  Cobden  statue  in  Hampstead-road,  where  the 
old  turnpike-gate  stood  formerly,  and  the  extremity  a  line 
from  Haverstock  Hill  to  the  Highgate-road.  The  sides  are 
the  Pancras-road  and  York-road  on  the  east,  Regent's  Park, 
Primrose  Hill,  and  Belsize  on  the  west.  The  centre  is  the 
famous  house  referred  to  above — the  Mother  Bed  Cap.  From 
the  south  line  to  that  roadside  house  is  the  oldest  part  of 
Camden  Town. 

The  establishment  of  the  Veterinary  College  originated 
the  name  of  Great  College-street, — a  wide  thoroughfare  of 
houses  from  45Z.  to  80Z.  rental ;  the  next  parallel  is  Camden- 
street,  an  irregular  line,  where  the  rentals  range  between  SOL 
and  1002.  Several  cross-streets  were  the  first  to  spring  np 
at  the  eastern  side  of  the  High-street — the  old  road— and 
the  formation  of  Eegent's  Park,  made  possible  the  provision 
of  the  variety  of  convenient  houses  in  Arlington  and  Grove 
streets,  and  the  superior  ones  in  Mornington-road  on  the 
western  side. 
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Most  of  the  houses  in  those  streets  are  occupied  by  more 
than  one  tenant,  but  behind  these  are  excellent  private  houses 
of  about  7<K.  to  90Z.  a  year  rental.  Shops  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  High-street,  and  a  few  doors  out  of 
it  to  the  streets  on  either  side.  From  Mother  Bed  Cap  the 
course  of  building  began  with  Bayham-terrace,  flanked  with 
rows  of  private  dwellings  and  private  residences,  detached 
and  semi-detached,  all  the  way  up  the  Seven -Sisters -road 
(now  Camden-road)  as  far  as  to  the  Brecknock.  These  were 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  occupied  by  first-class  tenants, 
&nd  now  are  most  desirable  property;  they  are  never  long 
empty. 

Three  railway  stations  are  in  this  line — North  London, 
Midland,  and  Great  Northern — and  about  it  has  sprung  up 
a  collection,  of  as  handsome  shops  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  suburbs,  doing  also  as  good  a  trade  as  those  in  any  part 
of  town. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Camden-road  were  the  Copenhagen 
Fields — a  common,  open  for  strolling — from  which  were 
good  views  of  London  only  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  market 
has  taken  a  large  portion,  and  the  remainder  has  been  covered 
with  neat  suburban  residences  that  have  a  value  of  between 
401.  and  807.  per  annum.  The  next  division  of  this  district 
may  be  stated  as  from  the  Mother  Bed  Cap  up  the  Highgate- 
road  to  the  cemetery.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  large  tri- 
angular tract  abutting  on  the  Camden-road  above  named,  and 
this  has  gradually  year  by  year  been  covered  with  rows,  streets, 
groves,  terraces,  and  crescents.  He  must  be  hard  to  please 
who  cannot  find  a  modern  convenient  house  within  that  tri- 
angle. 

The  increase  of  wealth  is  continually  taking  off  the  popu- 
lation to  the  farther  suburbs;  but  as  fast  as  removals  are 
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made  arrivals  occur.  Such  houses  as  those  in  Hilldrop- 
cresoent  may  be  accounted  of  the  superior,  and  those  in  Tor- 
riano  grove  and  road  a  fair  sample  of  the  convenient  smaller, 
class. 

This  population  is  chiefly  of  persons  whose  business  takes 
them  to  town  every  day ;  and  for  its  accommodation  the 
railways  referred  to  do  their  best  from  three  stations.  The 
West-end  tradesmen  residing  there  have  a  perpetual  supply 
of  omnibuses  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  district  to 
Charing  Cross  or  Victoria  Stations. 

The  salubrious  air,  excellent  soil,  and  convenience  of 
Camden  Town  and  Kentish  Town  have  attracted  a  population 
more  dense  than  is  collected  in  any  other  of  the  London  sub- 
urbs, and  created  a  trade  district  having  supplies  and  market 
quite  independent  of  London.  This  vast  industrial  popula- 
tion finds  its  home  in  the  streets  east  of  High-street,  Camden 
Town,  and  in  the  extensive  area  between  Haverstock  Hill- 
road  and  the  Highgate-road. 

The  higher  class,  say  those  who  pay  rentals  of  from  501 
to  701.,  are  very  numerous ;  these  abound  in  the  northern 
part,  from  Haverstock  Hill  across  to  the  Highgate-road  and 
contiguous  streets,  whereby  Kentish  Town  merges  into 
Hampstead  and  Highgate ;  but  as  the  Hampstead  railway  is 
approached  the  number  of  cheaper  houses  is  increased. 

The  old  pasture-land  from  the  Highgate-road  to  the 
Seven- Sisters -road  is  now  covered  with  houses  from  502.  to 
1202.;  and  on  the  eastern  part — between  that  and  Isling- 
ton— the  rents  range  from  501.  to  701.,  with  an  admixture 
of  smaller  dwellings  in  groups,  especially  near  the  Cattle 
Market.  Again  returning  to  the  Mother  Bed  Cap  point, 
there  is  another  triangle,  one  line  of  which  is  the  Hampstead- 
road,  eastern  side ;  and  the  other  the  western  side  of  the 
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Highgaie-road,  both  extending  into  those  two  parishes  at  the 
north.  The  thoroughfares  named  are  lined  with  shops  of  a 
mixed  character,  bat  chiefly  inferior. 

The  artisan  population  alluded  to  occupy  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  this  triangle,  especially  on  the  side  near  the 
railway-works  and  coal-wharves,  and  also  a  part  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Hampstead-road.  But  in  Hawley-place, 
Clarence-road,  Carlton-road,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  there 
are  superior  houses  that  are  let  at  rents  from  5(M.  to  90Z. ; 
beyond  this  the  assortment  is  very  mixed,  some  detached  with 
nice  gardens,  others  in  groups  without  gardens.  These  are 
at  rentals  varying  from  85Z.  to  502.,  and  reach  up  to  the  rail- 
way at  the  foot  of  Hampstead  Heath. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  specially  note  the  Haverstock 
Hill  portion,  which  is  just  beyond  the  crowded  part  of  the 
district.  In  Maitland  Park  are  excellent  houses  that  are  let 
at  from  652.  to  90Z.,  and  opposite  these  are  those  in  Adelaide- 
road,  leading  to  St.  John's  Wood  and  Belsize.  These  are  not 
in  Kentish  Town,  but  they  are  so  near  as  to  partake  of  all 
the  conveniences  of  communication  and  supply  of  provisions, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  omitted  in  connection  therewith. 

Religion  and  education  are  well  represented  in  this  popu- 
lous region.  Besides  the  old  Kentish  Town  Chapel,  there 
are  churches  within  convenient  distances  from  every  house, 
although  the  area  is  three  square  miles.  These  are  Trinity, 
St.  Stephen's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Matthew's;  in  the  centre  of 
Kentish  Town  there  are  Unitarian,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels  or  churches;  and  at  Camden  Town  the 
well-known  Rev.  Joshua  Harrison  has  for  thirty  years  min- 
istered to  a  large  and  influential  congregation. 

In  Camden  Town  is  the  excellent  North  London  College 
for  Ladies,  an  institute  under  distinguished  patronage,  and 
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one  of  the  most  efficient  educational  agencies  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  amusements  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  old  disreputable  place  of  amusement  known  twenty 
years  ago  as  the  Bedford,  not  far  from  the  Britannia  tavern, 
has,  after  many  desperate  efforts  for  life,  become  a  flourishing 
establishment.  And  near  thereto,  in  Park-street,  there  has 
been  erected  the  Royal  Park  Theatre,  which  has  been  respect- 
ably conducted,  and  yields  a  fair  return  to  the  speculative 
investment. 

The  parochial  rates  are  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
rental,  and  are  levied  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  of  which 
parish  the  district  forms  a  considerable  portion.  Much  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  in  perfecting  the  roads  and  all  the 
sanitary  requirements  appertaining  to  so  wide  and  varied  a 
portion  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs. 


EEW. 

Originally  a  hamlet  of  Richmond,  Eew  is  indebted  to  the 
1  good  King  George'  for  its  individuality  as  an  English  parish ; 
and  all  its  modern  associations  are  linked  to  the  life  and  times 
of  that  monarch,  who  was  born  there,  and  who  loved  the 
place  better  than  Windsor,  for  it  comported  with  his  domestic 
habitudes — his  plain  and  homely  simplicities*    As  a  royal 
residence,   and  the  foundation  of  the  botanical  institution 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  Eew  has  given  to  every 
nation  under  heaven  more  than  it  has  ever  received  from 
them  all.     Only  last  year  it  sent  out  one  thousand  choice 
plants  of  a  peculiar  india-rubber  species  which  it  had  col- 
lected, by  the  labour  of  Mr.  Crofts,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Amazon  in  South  America.     These  are  gone  to  India,  to 
relieve  the  severity  of  climate  and  develop  produce  and  trade. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  the  wife  of  podgy-heroic 
George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
creation  of  Eew.     She  wanted  a  place  for  her  boy  Frederick, 
and  selected  this;  she  deserved  Thackeray's  kind  remark, 
'  As  the  mistress  of  St.  James's  passes  me  now,  I  salute  the 
sovereign,   wise,    moderate,   exemplary  of  life;    the    good 
mother ;  the  good  wife ;  the  accomplished  lady ;  the  enlight- 
ened friend  of  art ;  the  tender  sympathiser  in  her  people's 
glories  and  sorrows.9 

Of  the  place  let  Stephen  Duck  speak.  Duck,  by  self- 
education,  acquired  the  art  of  verse-making  under  the  direst 
unlikelihoods  of  circumstance,  being  an  agricultural  labourer, 
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and  in  that  calling  a  thresher.  His  work  became  known  to 
J.  Spence,  a  good  judge  of  literature,  who  brought  the 
obscure  man  to  royal  notice;  and  Caroline  provided  him 
with  patronage  and  a  cottage  on  Eew  Green;  made  him 
librarian  at  the  palace,  and  obtained  for  him  holy  orders ;  and 
his  four  children  remained  dependents  on  the  royal  house 
until  their  deaths  at  seventy-eight,  seventy-nine,  and  eighty 
years  of  age.  All  are  in  the  churchyard.  Poor  Duck,  to 
whom  Spence  gave  his  living  at  Byfleet,  drowned  himself  in 
the  Thames  by  Beading — a  lunatic.  He  is  buried  at  Kew, 
and  one  of  his  poems  about  the  place  contributed  to  his  sub- 
sequent honours.    Here  is  an  extract : 

'  How  sweetly  pleasing  is  this  oool  Retreat, 
When  Phoebus  blazes  with  meridian  heat! 
In  vain  the  fervid  beams  around  it  play; 
The  rocky  roof*  repels  the  scorching  ray, 
Securely  guarded  with  a  sylvan  scene, 
In  Nature's  livery  drest,  for  ever  green. 

Not  so  attractive  lately  shone  the  plain — 
A  gloomy  waste,  not  worth  the  Muse's  strain; 
Where  thorny  brakes  the  traveller  repelled, 
And  weeds  and  thistles  overspread  the  field, 
Till  Royal  George  and  heavenly  Caroline 
Bid  Nature  in  harmonious  lustre  shine ; 
The  saored  Fiat  through  the  Chaos  rung, 
And  symmetry  from  wild  disorder  sprung.' 

Surely  Ben  Jonson,  John  Dryden,  Robert  Southey,  and 
Alfred  Tennyson  never  flattered  a  monarch  more  politely, 
although,  as  poet  laureates,  '  it  was  their  business/  Cer* 
tainly  no  way  lay  nearer  to  the  royal  hearts  than  to  praise 
their  choice  of  domestic  habitation,  and  their  simple  courtesy 
to  the  humble  who  deserved  to  be  encouraged.     But  Swift 

*  Merlin's  Cava. 
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spit  forth  his  venomous  rage,  and  Warton  chose  to  be  con- 
temptuous both  to  the  queen  and  herprottge.  Caroline,  who 
appreciated  Leibnitz  and  other  philosophers  before  the  public 
knew  their  worth,  understood  the  pettinesses  of  these  literary 
gentlemen,  who  not  only  tore  each  other's  skins  like  Pope, 
but  were  maddened  if  the  lowly  were  exalted.  Darwin  the 
poet's  eulogy  on  Kew  is  worthy  of  repetition : 

'  So  sits  enthroned,  in  vegetable  pride, 
Imperial  Kew,  by  Thames's  glittering  side. 
Obedient  sails  from  realms  unforrow'd  bring 
For  her  the  unnamed  progeny  of  Spring. 

Delighted  Thames  through  tropic  umbrage  glides, 
And  flowers  antarctic,  bending  o'er  his  tides; 
Drinks  the  new  tints,  the  sweets  unknown  inhales, 
And  calls  the  sons  of  science  to  his  vales.' 

Frederick's  share  in  the  political  strifes  between  Walpole 
and  Pulteney  and  his  quarrel  with  his  father  are  nothing 
to  our  purpose;  he  and  his  father  permanently  separated, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  his  independent  court,  but 
Kew  was  reserved  for  his  home.  It  was  in  those  gardens 
he  caught  a  cold  which,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  took  him 
away,  and  his  son  George  became  Prince  of  Wales  in  his 
stead  at  the  age  of  something  under  twelve.  A  wit  dismissed 
the  subject  well  enough  for  us  and  for  Horace  Walpole : 

4  Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  brother, 
Still  better  than  another. 
Had  it  been  his  sister, 
No  one  would  have  missed  her. 
Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 
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Still  better  for  the  nation. 
But  since  'tis  only  Fred, 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead, 
There's  no  more  to  be  said.' 

But  some  of  our  readers  will  want  to  know  how  Eew  came 
to  be  royal  property,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  its  antecedents, 
as  well  as  to  hear  something  of  its  present  claims  and  pre- 
tensions as  a  suburb  of  London,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
royal  residence. 

Eew  House  formerly  belonged  to  B.  Bennett,  Esq.,  the  son 
of  Sir  Biohard  Bennett,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  Ltfndon,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  married  Sir  Hugh  Capel,  afterwards 
Lord  Capel.  Lady  Capel  died  there,  and  is  buried  in  the 
chapel ;  her  daughter  married  Samuel  Molyneux,  Esq.,  the 
private  secretary  of  George  II.  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  John  Locke,  and  a  man  of 
much  learning,  devoted  to  science,  specially  that  of  astro- 
nomy, as  is  seen  by  the  observatory  he  formed.  When 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  set  up  housekeeping  he  leased  the 
estate  from  the  Capel  family,  which  lease  continued  until 
1781,  when  the  fee  simple  was  purchased  by  George  m. 
His  mother,  the  Dowager  Princess,  took  great  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  the  house  was  adapted  to 
her  wants  at  considerable  expense  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  the 
architect  royal,  and  he  erected  strange  fantastic  temples  about 
the  place,  all  of  which  have  vanished  except  the  Tem- 
ple of  Victory  and  a  few  inconsiderable  buildings.  This 
Temple  of  Victory  is  supposed  to  immortalise  the  battle  of 
Minden,  where  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French; 
it  contains  medallions  in  bas-relief  of  Rodney,  Howe,  Vincent, 
Duncan,  and  Nelson.  King  William  IV.  added  the  Pantheoa 
on  a  fine  site ;  that  contains  many  busts  and  medallions  of 
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historic  interest ;  and  opposite  the  entrance  is  a  large  tablet 
commemorating  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie's  services.  The 
Pagoda  is  a  curiosity,  and  perhaps  in  our  time  is  not  likely 
to  be  imitated ;  it  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  and  forty-nine  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  has  ten  stories, 
each  of  which  is  one  foot  shorter  than  that  below  it ;  but  it  is 
a  characteristic  landmark  for  many  miles  around.  The  royal 
family  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  botany,  and  the 
culture  was  owing  mainly  to  the  instruction  and  example 
of  Caroline,  and  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  and  her 
husband,  Prince  Frederick.  The  flat  grounds  were  well  laid 
out;  indeed,  the  outline  is  not  much  changed  now.  The 
exotic  gardens,  museum,  and  other  features  were  begun  by 
George  IIL's  mother,  and  most  liberally  sustained  from  the 
king's  private  revenue.  Its  present  treasures  are  described 
in  the  familiar  guide-book,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here. 

The  old  Observatory  was  presented  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion by  the  Grown,  and  the  large  area  was  converted  into 
a  public  receptacle  for  botanical  specimens,  as  a  means  of 
dispensing  a  knowledge  of  botany.  The  old  botanical  garden 
belonging  to  the  Grown  occupied  eleven  acres,  and  that  was  a 
fine  example;  but  the  present  arrangements  cover  three  hun- 
dred acres  (part  of  which  is  in  Richmond  parish)  if  we  include 
the  gardens  proper,  the  pleasure-grounds,  conservatories, 
flower-gardens,  plant-houses,  the  museums,  the  pinetum,  the 
palm-house,  and  the  private  grounds  of  the  Queen,  Of  the 
Pagoda  an  enthusiast  wrote  on  its  erection : 

'  An  Eastern  king  the  tall  Pagoda  stands, 
In  China's  striking  symbols  strong  express'd, 
Whose  gaudy  grandeur  seems  to  reach  the  skies, 
And  overlooks  with  stately  growth  the  whole. 
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Lo,  yonder  moves  with  awfol  port  erect, 
And  sweet  majestic  mien,  our  youthful  king. 
How  much  through  all  the  monarch  shines  the  man, 
How  comely  clemency  in  him  must  reign, 
Herself  an  angel,  yet  by  him  adorn'd !' 

At  the  death  of  George  HE.,  a  contemporary  writes: 
'  In  horticulture  his  majesty  took  great  delight.  As  he  was 
especially  fond  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  his  fruit-trees 
were  cultivated  to  great  perfection.  No  expense  was  spared 
in  rearing  esculents  of  ail  kinds,  and  he  frequently  visited 
Eew  Gardens  to  superintend  their  culture.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  he  saw  and  noticed  William  Cobbett.  The  young  man, 
with  a  few  halfpence  in  his  pocket  and  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tvh 
in  his  hand,  had  been  so  captivated  by  the  wonders  of  the 
royal  gardens  that  he  repaired  thither  in  search  of  employment. 
His  majesty  saw  the  clownish  boy  with  stockings  tied  about 
his  legs  by  scarlet  garters,  inquired  concerning  him,  and 
kindly  desired  that  he  might  be  continued  in  his  service.' 
As  has  been  observed,  the  royal  family  delighted  in  Kew. 
Ernest  of  Hanover  drew  a  plan  of  the  place,  which  was  in 
the  chapel  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  It  contained  the  royal 
residences  of  Cumberland  House,  Cambridge  House,  the  old 
palace,  a  part  of  the  gardens,  the  botanical  and  kitchen 
gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  &c.,  covering  185a.  lr.  86p.,  and 
aits  4a.  Or.  17p. ;  the  entire  parish  was  then  846a.  lr.  88p. 

One  more  little  story  must  be  read  as  illustrative  of  the 
domestic  life  of  royally  in  connection  with  this  village ;  it  is 
recorded  by  Madame  D'Arblay,  and  we  scarcely  know  which 
to  specially  observe, — the  sycophantic  simplicity  of  the  little 
courtier  or  the  unintellectual  homeliness  of  the  household. 
The  king  was  the  country  squire.  An  attack  had  been  made 
upon  his  person,  and  Miss  Burney  diaries  it  in  this  wise : 
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'Aug.  8,  1786.  An  exceeding  pretty  scene  was  exhibited 
to-day  to  their  majesties.  We  came,  as  usual,  on  every 
alternate  Tuesday  to  Kew.  The  Queen's  Lodge  is  at  the 
end  of  a  long  meadow  surrounded  with  houses,  which  is 
called  Eew  Green,*  and  this  was  quite  filled  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place — the  lame,  old,  blind,  sick,  and  in- 
fants, who  all  assembled,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  garb,  to 
Hne  the  sides  of  the  road  through  which  their  majesties 
passed,  attended  by  a  band  of  musicians  arranged  in  the 
front,  who  began  "  God  save  the  King"  the  moment  they 
came  upon  the  Green,  and  finished  it  with  loud  huzzas. 
This  affected  the  queen  to  tears,  and  speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, said,  "  I  shall  always  love  little  Eew  for  this  !" f 

Eew  Bridge  was  begun  in  April  1758,  by  Robert  Tun- 
stal,  of  Brentford,  the  owner  of  a  ferry  between  that  place 
and  Eew,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
had  eleven  arches ;  the  two  piers  were  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  arches  of  wood.  The  centre  one  spanned  fifty  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  roadway  thirty  feet.  In  1782,  Robert 
Tnnstal,  his  son,  finding  the  cost  of  repairs  more  than  he 
liked,  obtained  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  existing  struc- 
ture, which  is  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  from  the  old 
site.  This  bridge  had  its  completion  in  1789.  The  bridge 
was  the  private  property  of  Mr.  George  Robinson,  who  pur- 
chased it  for  22,000Z.  It  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  made  free. 

The  church,  or  rather  chapel,  was  built  by  subscription 
in  1714  on  a  site  given  by  Queen  Anne,  and  in  her  honour 
the  church  bears  the  name  of  St.  Anne.  George  HI.  en- 
larged it  by  the  side  aisles,  and  improved  it  by  the  portico. 
George  IT.,  in  1828,  placed  in  it  the  organ,  said  to  have 

*  It  had  not  then  been  railed  in. 
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been  Handel's,  on  which  his  father  was  wont  to  perform; 
and  William  IV.  added  to  the  public  accommodation  250 
free  seats  in  1886  for  the  poor.  In  the  church  are  several 
monuments ;  one  to  an  old  courtier,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  cele- 
brated as  a  fashionable  portrait-painter,  who  lived  and  died 
at  Kew.  His  death  occurred  suddenly  while  engaged  in  his 
profession  on  the  likeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset.  Scores 
of  anecdotes  are  clustered  around  bis  name,  such  as  Horace 
Walpole  loved  to  collect;  and  his  courtly  manners  won 
him  distinction  in  the  society  then  represented  by  Sion 
House  and  Chiswick,  and  the  noble  houses  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  also  the  monument  to  Gainsborough, 
whose  landscape-painting  has  made  him  a  favourite  with  all 
lovers  of  British  scenery,  and  whose  artistic  and  personal 
character  has  been  most  admirably  described  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  one  of  his  lectures.  Gainsborough  wished  to 
be  buried  near  his  friend  Eirby  the  architect,  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  the  friend  and  coUaboratew  of  Sir  W.  Cham- 
bers, and  an  able  writer  on  perspective.  Here  also  are  Gover- 
nor Eyre,  of  Bengal;  Philip. Delafield;  Bellamy  the  preacher; 
Thomas  Robinson,  first  page  to  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  who  had  served  three  Princes  of  Wales  in  succession ; 
he  is  commemorated  by  some  preposterous  lines : 

1  Fame  will  convey  thy  virtues  down 
Through  ages  yet  to  come;' 

John  Tyrrell,  a  learned  lawyer ;  Sir  John  Day ;  Hobbs ;  and 
Bauer,  botanical  draughtsman.  These  are  among  the  mural 
tablets  that  have  interest  to  the  stranger* 

There  is  not  very  much  in  Eew  to  call  for  any  remark 
that  is  separate  from  its  botanical  treasury.  The  cheerful 
tea-gardens  on  the  river-side  of  the  Green  are  familiar  to 
every  Londoner  as  the  pleasantest  of  rural  holiday-places; 
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bat  the  place  is  almost  stereotyped,  except  on  the  road  to 
Richmond,  where  building  speculation  is  adding  to  the  nam- 
ler  of  suburban  residences  some  excellent  examples.  The 
rents  will  probably  range  between  802.  and  90/.,  others  200Z. 
to  250Z.  The  railway  is  doing  very  much  to  develop  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  a  few  years  rapid  and  extensive  increase  in  the 
number  of  residents  is  certain  to  take  place. 

The  extension  of  Eew  is  really  in  the  parish  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the  two  places  is 
now  undergoing  conversion  into  residential  property  all  along 
the  Kew-road  to  New  Richmond,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  an 
extension  of  Eew.  A  more  charming  locality  can  scarcely 
he  desired ;  and  if  the  new-comer  loves  historic  associations 

!  he  will  find  them  in  the  ruins  of  Share,  in  the  old  park- 
grounds,  in  the  vineyard,  in  the  footway  between  Eew  and 
Richmond,  and,  most  of  all,  in  that  department  of  the  past 

\  whereof  we  have  spoken.  By  the  way,  let  us  record  that  the 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (as  we  still  popularly  designate 
HJl.IL  the  Duchess  of  Teck)  carries  on  the  domestic  life  of 

1  her  grandfather,  and  is  a  blessing  to  the  poor ;  and  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  Eew  Institute,  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  residents.  In  the  lecture  or  entertainment 
hour  the  custom  of  the  ladies — so  soon  as  the  programme  is 
commenced — is  to  employ  themselves  in  knitting,  in  fine 
stitching,  in  tatting,  or  some  other  form  of  ladies'  work; 

.      and  this  is  in  the  front  rows ;  the  back  seats  follow  the  ex- 

I  ample,  and  in  their  order  pursue  the  noble  art  of  crochet. 
One  wonders  how  Thackeray,  Dawson,  or  Carlyle  would  have 
felt  before  such  an  audience,  if  we  did  not  know  that  if 
there  be  a  word  of  intellectuality  in  the  air  the  first  and 
best  listeners  are  women,  whether  the  princess  in  the  front 
row  or  the  domestic  servants  at  the  back. 

x 
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KILBURN  AND  PADDINGTON. 

Kylbotjrne,  or  Kilburn,  is  a  suburb  on  the  Edgware-road 
that  is  fast  rising  into  an  importance  far  exceeding  the 
shadowy  distinctions  of  ancient  days.  It  is  composed  of 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  Hampstead,  Willesden,  Paddington, 
and  Marylebone,  but  without  individual  parochial  organisa- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  notice  we  must  describe  the 
area  as  commencing  from  that  part  of  the  Harrow-road  which 
includes  Paddington  Green,  and  thence  to  Kensal  Green; 
from  that  point  an  artificial  line,  soon  defined  enough  by 
buildings,  to  the  corner  of  Willesden-lane  and  to  the  Abbey- 
road,  returning  to  the  Edgware-road  and  down  to  Maida  Hill. 

This  is  necessary,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  'hard- 
and-fast'  lines,  and  from  the  ancient  history  of  the  ground, 
which  has  a  record  of  about  seven  hundred  years,  and  a 
tradition  still  more  remote.  When,  if  ever,  the  land  question 
becomes  what  politicians  recognise  as  '  burning/  this  and 
much  more  of  the  property  around  the  metropolis  will  undergo 
a  sharp  investigation  on  behalf  of  public  interests,  the 
probability  being  that  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  beyond 
Kilburn  Old  Turnpike,  in  fact  the  whole  parish  of  Padding- 
ton, will  be  by  some  deemed  to  be  national  property.  With 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

Here  is  a  large  area  of  most  valuable  property  colonised 
by  men  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  State  and  the  City, 
inhabiting  dwellings  of  singular  convenience  as  to  style, 
expense,  and  locality,  the  very  names  of  its  streets  affording 
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evidence  of  its  origin  and  ownership — Abbey-road,  Priory- 
road,  Abbot's-road,  Quex-road,  St.  Mary's-road,  St.  George's- 
road,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  roads,  Hawley,  Porteus,  Blom- 
field  roads,  crescents,  and  terraces — on  what  within  modern 
times  was  a  hopeless  desert. 

It  began  with  Tyburn,  the  last  spot  of  London  whence 
the  disowned  of  society  were  ejected  from  the  earth;  included 
the  great  Pest  House  land  between  that  and  the  Bayswatering 
place  on  a  little  stream  which  ran  from  Hendon  to  the 
Serpentine  and  thence  to  the  Thames,  and  where  the  stags 
of  the  old  Middlesex  Forest  came  to  water.  The  stream 
formed  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  this  branch 
came  from  it  as  we  have  stated. 

To  show  how  little  value  was  attached  to  this  property  of 
the  abbey  of  Westminster  in  olden  days,  we  read  that  it  was 
assigned  for  the  celebration  of  the  recurring  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Walter,  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  died  Sep- 
tember 27,  1191.  This  is  the  solemn  form  of  its  conditions : 
'The  manor  was  wholly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  as 
almoner,  but  he  had  to  provide  on  the  day  of  the  celebration 
fotthe  convent  five  munchetts  of  cakes,  crumpets,  cracknells, 
wafers ;  a  gallon  of  wine  for  each  friar,  with  three  good  pit- 
tances or  doles,  with  good  ale  in  abundance  at  every  table, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  brotherhood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  other  occasions;  and  the  cellarer  is  bound  to 
find  beer  at  the  usual  feasts  and  anniversaries  in  the  great 
tankard  of  twenty-five  quarts.  He  Bhall  also  provide  most 
honourably  and  in  all  abundance  for  the  guests  that  dine  in 
the  refectory,  bread,  wine,  beer,  and  ten  dishes  out  of  the 
kitchen,  besides  the  usual  allowance ;  and  for  the  guests  at 
the  upper  table,  under  the  bell,  the  cook  had  an  allowance  of 
two  shillings  for  vessels.    He  was  to  find  for  all  comers,  from 
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the  hoar  when  the  memorandum  is  read  to  the  following  day, 
meat9  drink,  hay,  provender  of  all  sorts  in  abundance ;  none 
on  foot  or  horseback  to  be  denied  admittance  at  the  gate. 
Then,  further,  he  was  to  allow  to  the  nuns  at  Kilburne  bread 
and  wine,  as  well  as  the  usual  provisions  from  the  kitchen 
supplied  on  other  days,  the  nuns  not  to  lose  their  ordinary 
allowance  on  account  of  this  extraordinary.9  These  conditions 
underwent  some  modifications  when  the  population  increased, 
and  by  and  by  the  whole  arrangement  lapsed  into  decay. 

In  later  days  we  find  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed 
in  1795,  permitted  the  manor  to  be  leased  from  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  Sir  J.  Moorshead  and  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  for 
ninety-nine  years,  with  renewal  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  on 
condition  of  paying  about  402.  to  the  bishop,  a  curate's  sti- 
pend for  Paddington  of  1202.,  and  151.  to  the  parish  in  lien 
of  common  rights  on  the  green ;  and  that  one-third  of  snch 
rents  as  might  arise  by  building  or  sub-leasing  should  go  to 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

Building  commenced,  and  in  1801  there  were  824  in- 
habited houses,  and  88  in  process  of  erection.  In  1811 
these  had  increased  to  880.  Building  operations  then 
stayed,  because  the  whole  was  in  such  an  undrained  con- 
dition as  to  be  ineligible.  Modern  science  overcame  that 
difficulty;  and  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  was 
created  the  wealth  accruing  to  the  bishopric  of  London  was 
enormous.  It  then  went  to  the  general  fund,  under  the 
usual  condition  of  fixed  salary  to  the  ecclesiastic. 

There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Godwin  attached  to  the 
abbey  at  Westminster,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  position 
and  influence  in  a  manner  romantic  and  scandalous;  and 
when  a  disturbance  in  the  happy  arrangements  between  the 
see  of  London  and  Westminster  occurred,  he  built  a  hermit- 
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age  at  Cuneburn  (Kilburn),  and  gave  it,  and  the  lands  which 
he  had  procured  to  be  attached  thereto,  to  three  nuns.  His 
gift  was  confirmed  by  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Westminster, 
and  augmented  with  some  Knightsbridge  property,  at  a  rental 
of  thirty  shillings  value  (which  would  now  be  about  800Z.) . 

This  hermitage  became  a  nunnery  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  with  Godwin  as  a  warden,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  Westminster,  but  subsequently  under  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  London.  This  convent  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  right  to  receive  gifts, 
of  which  gifts  there  was  a  famous  one  by  Brabazon  in  1319 
of  the  Belsize  Estate,  then  called  the  manor  of  Belses. 

But  the  romance  about  this  abbey  ought  to  be  put  to 
rest.  Godwin  and  the  nuns  had  relationships  not  now  re- 
cognisable, and  of  a  nature  we  should  not  tolerate.  There 
never  was  an  abbey ;  it  was  only  a  '  Cell*  of  Westminster, 
and  all  its  function  was  to  be  a  bait  for  accumulating  estates 
and  making  profitable  legal  involvements  for  the  Church. 
The  little  hermitage,  surrounded  with  wood,  adjoined  the 
rivulet  previously  mentioned,  called  Keele-Bourne,  and  is 
fitly  described  by  a  quotation  that  did  not  refer  thereto,  as — 

'  A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was 
Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 
In  travaill  to  and  fro ;  a  little  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chappell  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  hermit  duly  went  to  say 
His  holy  things,  each  morn  and  eventyde. 
Thereby  a  christall  stream  did  gently  play, 
Which,  from  a  sacred  fountain,  welled  forth  alway.* 

Godwin  was  only  a  tool  of  the  institution,  and  his  '  gift' 
to  the  nuns  he  could  not  avoid  bestowing.    He  became  mas- 
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ter  of  the  place  and  guardian  of  the  '  girls'  for  all  his  life 
long;  but  these  were  the  declared  inheritors,  capable  of 
selecting  their  future  chief,  who  had  no  power  to  interfere 
with  their  possessions  temporal,  or  with  Church  affairs,  ex- 
cept upon  their  requisition.  Whatsoever  should  hereafter 
'  come  of  possessions  by  bestowal  they  were  to  enjoy  as  freely 
as  St.  Peter  does  his'  (Westminster). 

Curious  nuns  these  were,  being  divest  of  vows  of  all 
sorts,  celibacy  or  otherwise.  They  had  the  title  of  Maids  of 
Honour  to  Matilda,  the  queen  of  the  first  Henry,  and  Kil- 
burn  seems  to  have  been  a  pious  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance after  dismissal,  which  dismissal  was  probably  a 
necessity.  Gifts  from  all  sorts  of  places  came  on  condition 
for  the  souls'  repose  of  troubled  persons,  some  from  South- 
wark  and  distant  parts.  We  have  mentioned  the  almoner, 
but  there  was  a  prioress  afterwards,  and  a  chaplain  and  a 
chapter-house.  Bequests  of  money  or  land  to  buy  bread, 
wine,  and  good  cheer,  grew  apace,  and  the  jealousies  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  ecclesiastics  grew  also. 

We  cannot  find  out  now  what  '  consideration'  was  given 
to  John  Somerie  for  the  manor  of  Milton,  near  Kingston, 
bestowed  on  this  priory,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
prioress  held  of  him  at  that  time  the  manor  of  Middleton 
and  the  service  thereof;  nor  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Eilburn  were  acquitted  of  all  fifteenths 
and  every  other  tax  that  regarded  possession  in  goods  and 
chattels ;  how  came  it  to  pass  that  messuages  and  lands  at 
Leddrede  (Leatherhead)  and  Pascheocsham  (Packenham), 
and  an  acre  of  land  at  Codam  (Cudham)  in  Kent,  came  into 
the  nuns'  possession.  This  little  Cudham  business  caused 
a  breeze  between  the  dioceses  of  Rochester  and  London,  as 
others  had  done  between  London  and  Westminster.  'Kilboorn' 
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took  the  revenue,  and  agreed  to  keep  the  daily  office  a-going 
for  the  welfare  of  King  Edward  IH.'s  soul,  as  long  as  he 
should  live  and  afterwards,  including  in  the  contract  Simon 
of  Canterbury  and  all  the  faithful.  Eilburn  did  its  work  for 
some  time,  and  then  pleaded  its  poverty  as  an  excuse :  being 
situated  not  far  from  a  great  highway,  it  was  exposed  to  the 
burden  of  hospitality  for  a  large  concourse  of  people  who 
passed  and  repassed,  and  begged  that  the  Cudham  income 
should  be  added  to  theirs,  and  the  duty  of  prayers  cease. 
There  was  a  warm  contention,  but  finally  settled  by  a  yearly 
contribution  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Hundreds  of  these  scandalous  arrangements  were  made, 
and  they  remain  a  disgrace  that  may  yet  bring  about  revision. 
The  spoliation  of  Henry  Vlll.  has  its  dark  side,  in  that  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  Church  suffered,  to  the  enrichment  of 
nobles  and  the  Crown ;  but  the  demolition  of  those  little 
hotbeds  of  superstition  and  evil  had  become  inevitable  from 
inherent  rather  than  external  causes. 

When  Eilburn  Priory  fell  we  read  there  was  a  hall, 
several  chambers,  butler's  rooms,  kitchen,  larder,  brewhouse, 
chaplains9  rooms,  and  others  near  by  for  gardeners  and  con- 
fessors, all  furnished.  The  stock  was  taken.  It  is  too  long  for 
recital.  Candlesticks  and  candles,  hangings,  bedsteads,  pil- 
lows, cupboards,  sheets,  table-covers,  and  brewing  tackle,  made 
up  one  part.  The  inventory  of  the  '  Church  Stuff*  has  stone 
altars,  holly-wat  fatte  of  brasse  (holy-water  vessel),  altar- 
hangings,  clothes,  curtains,  more  candlesticks,  lamps,  cen- 
sers, banner,  cloths,  chalices,  relics,  crosses,  and  case  to  keep 
themln;  cruets  (for  wine  and  water) ;  copes,  vestments,  mass- 
books,  legends,  archives,  goblets,  and  many  such  things,  as  seen 
by  Sir  Roger  Chomley  and  others,  the  king's  commissioners, 
savely  to  be  kept  to  the  king's  use  (28  Henry  VIII.). 
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The  reader  may  like  to  see  a  part  of  the  valuation  of  the 
contents  of  the  Prioress  Chamber,  and  some  general  items 
of  the  '  Church  Stuff:'  Itm.  4  pieces  of  red  and  green  serge, 
with  a  border  hanging  in  the  seid  chamber,  8*.  4d.  Itm.  A 
standing  bedd  wt  4  postes  of  weynscott,  20d.  Itm.  8  pil- 
lows of  downe,  covered  with  fustyan,  12d.  Itm.  An  old 
cubbord  with  2  shelves  in  it,  lOd.  Itm.  2  hand-irons  (dogs), 
a  fyer-forcke  (poker),  a  lyre-panne  (shovel),  and  a  pair  of 
tongges,  20i.  Itm.  9  paire  of  sheets,  flaxen  and  canvas, 
185.  4d.  Itm.  2  deaper  tableclothes,  65.  Sd. ;  a  pleyne  cloth 
for  the  borde  in  the  hall,  12(2.  Itm.  A  holly-water  fatte  of 
brass,  4d.  Itm.  2  crosses,  one  of  copper  and  gilt,  wt  a  staff 
of  the  same,  and  thoder  of  clere  coper,  at  8s.  4d.  Itm.  A 
relique  of  the  holy  cross,  closed  in  silver  and  gilt,  set  wt 
counterfeyte  stones  and  perls,  worth  3s.  4td.  Itm.  A  case 
to  kepe  in  reliques,  plated  and  gilt,  5d.  Itm.  4  candilstykes 
of  laten  (copper  and  calamine)  for  the  high  aulter,  2*.  Ad. 
Itm.  A  goblett  of  silver  parcially  gilt,  with  a  cover,  estim. 
14  oz.,  leyd  to  plegge  to  Guthlake  Overton  for  40a.  6d.,'  &c. 
They  took  all  the  ready  money,  amounting  to  402. ;  their 
lead  and  bells,  worth  71Z. ;  and  debts.  The  last  bit  of  the 
building  stood  in  1742,  a  wretched  object;  but  wayside 
charity  ended  with  the  seizure  just  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Every  denomination  is  fairly  represented  in  these  two 
districts,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  priory  and  mon- 
astery. The  Church  of  England  must  have  a  dozen  places 
accessible  to  all  residents,  and  these  are  of  various  modes, 
but  all  doing  their  best.  The  Wesleyan,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  Plymouth  Brethren  places  of  worship  are  well 
attended,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  an  establishment 
under  the  designation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  close  to 
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the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Quex-road.  The  old  snperstition 
of  the  Kilburn  Wells  has  gone ;  bat  the  modern  religions 
wells  are  very  numerous,  and  snch  as  must  gladden  the  heart 
of  all  liberally-minded  men,  because,  whatever  may  be  pre- 
ferred as  to  the  externals  of  Christianity,  all  of  them  do  some- 
thing to  make  Christianity  useful  and  vigorous. 

.  What  strikes  us  as  the  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
this  district  is  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  house  accommo- 
dation. To  the  west  of  Maida  Hill  the  rentals  range  between 
45{.  and  150L,  with  here  and  there  more  expensive  ones. 
In  Kilburn  proper  there  is  much  the  same  variety,  and  at  the 
end  of  Abbey-road  are  some  costly  houses  in  the  course  of 
erection.  All  classes  are  to  be  had,  and  in  plenty ;  indeed, 
there  are  very  nice  comfortable  residences  at  8(M.  The  con- 
"guty  of  those  worth  30Z.  to  the  more  costly,  that  reach 
1502.  and  180Z.,  is  not  an  annoyance  to  the  wealthy  or  a 
mortification  to  the  humblo,  owing  to  a  kind  of  uniformity  in 
^  style  adopted. 

Another  of  the  charms  of  Kilburn  is  its  proximity  to  the 
country.  Within  half  an  hour's  walk  the  pedestrian  is  among 
trees  and  fields  and  pleasant  places;  and  if  he  likes  to  stretch 
further,  a  wide  range  of  much  interest  is  at  his  command. 
Twyford,  Sudbury,  Wembley,  Neasdon,  Hendon,  Cricklewood, 
and  the  whole  Hampstead  districts  are  easily  reached,  and  in 
the  important  matter  of  locomotion  there  are  omnibuses  and 
^ways  that  will  do  almost  everything.  Kilburn  and  Wil- 
lesden  send  one  to  Kensington  and  Glapham,  to  Harrow  and 
to  Ealing,  and  every  one  of  the  trunk  lines  of  the  kingdom 
***  accessible  thereby. 

The  paving,  watering,  gas,  and  other  semi-parochial  mat- 
ters are  in  excellent  order,  and  the  parish  rates  are  now 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  rental.    When  one  looks  at  the  old 
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maps,  and  finds  not  half  a  dozen  houses  upon  the  lagged 
neglected  fields  stretching  from  Hyde  Park  to  Willesden  and 
Hendon,  and  tries  to  make  the  contrast  understood  by  forms 
of  expression,  the  weakness  of  language  is  evident;  but  when 
we  think  of  the  vast  interests  appertaining  to  the  families 
and  lives  of  the  thousands  who  now  possess  comfortable  habi- 
tations where  no  house  could  be,  we  can  only  be  thankful  that 
the  rudeness  of  Nature,  the  superstition  of  the  past,  and  the 
degraded  forms  and  habits  formerly  prevalent  have  been  made 
to  give  place  to  culture,  piety,  and  comfort. 


SOUTH  LAMBETH,  WANDSWORTH  ROAD,  AND 

LAYENDER  HILL. 

Allkn,  in  his  History  of  Lambeth,  published  in  1827,  says 
of  its  southern  portion :  '  Its  pleasant  situation  and  conti- 
guity to  the  metropolis  makes  it  the  resort  of  numerous  re- 
spectable families;'  and  this  statement  we  can  readily  believe. 

There  is  a  fine  flavour  of  respectability  still  clinging  to 
the  South  Lambeth-road,  changed  though  it  has  been  of 
kte— an  air  of  rurality,  a  suggestiveness  of  opulency,  which 
*t  once  tell  their  own  tale.  Not  many  of  the  old  mansions, 
it  is  true,  now  remain,  but  there  are  still  sufficient  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  the  road. 

The  South  Lambeth-road  runs  from  Vauxhall  railway 
station  to  the  Swan,  in  the  Glapham-road ;  and  the  stately 
trees  which  yet  border  it  in  some  parts  of  the  many  twists 
and  turns,  the  number  of  which  for  so  wide  a  thoroughfare  is 
surprising,  give  one  a  very  good  idea  of  what  its  appearance 
must  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  when  Brixton  and  Stockwell 
were  but  fields,  and  Loughborough  Junction  yet  undreamed  of. 

At  the  present  time  it  must  be  owned  that  the  search 
for  a  house  in  the  South  Lambeth-road  itself,  save  at  the 
Clapham  end,  would  not  be  very  promising,  as  the  larger 
houses  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  let,  while  the  smaller  ones  have 
*  somewhat  poor  aspect ;  but  on  either  side  there  is  choice 
enough  and  to  spare. 

Lying  between  the  South  Lambeth  and  the  Clapham 
roads  is  a  very  large  district,  thickly  built  upon  and  densely 
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populated.  A  portion  of  this  district,  lying  nearest  to  Ken- 
nington  Oval,  was  once  known  as  the  Claylands  Estate,  and 
when  purchased  by  Mr.  Fentiman — whose  name  is  still  per- 
petuated in  the  Fentiman-road — about  a  century  ago,  the 
land  was  simply  a  marsh.  Mr.  Fentiman  drained  the  ground, 
filled  up  the  hollows,  enclosed  several  acres  for  plantations 
and  pleasure-grounds,  and  built  a  handsome  mansion  for  his 
own  abode,  as  an  elaborate  engraving  in  Brayley's  History 
of  Surrey  amply  testifies. 

The  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds  have,  however, 
long  since  disappeared,  and  a  whole  host  of  streets  has  taken 
their  place.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  a  respectable  type, 
varying  in  rents  from  281.  to  501. ;  but  a  good  many  have  a 
somewhat  worn  and  shabby  appearance,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  speculating  builder  was  as  active  twenty  years 
ago  as  he  is  to-day. 

Hiis  estate  was  once,  in  all  probability,  a  portion  of  the 
park  adjoining  Oaron  House,  built  by  Sir  Noel  Caron,  Patch 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  England  for  twenty-eight  years, 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.     It  had  a  centre 
and  two  wings  in  the  form  of  half  a  Roman  H,  with  a  large 
park  for  deer/  which  extended  to  Vauxhall  and  Kennington. 
The  premises  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy,  whose  distillery  has  a 
world-wide  fame,  now  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  site. 
Returning  once  more  to  the  Claylands  Estate,  we  find  a  laigp 
district  of  a  somewhat  mixed  character,  extending  from  Fen- 
timan-road to  the  South  Lambeth-road.     The  houses  neaitf 
this  thoroughfare  are  of  a  decidedly  better  class  than  those 
adjoining  the  Claylands  Estate,  and  very  fair  residence*  mJ 
be  obtained  in  this  neighbourhood  from  852.  to  451.  V® 
annum. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Clapham  end  of  the  South  Lam- 
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beth-road  formerly  stood  the  bouse  of  John  Tradescant, 
&mons  as  a  botanist,  and  attached  to  the  house  was  the 
'Physic  Garden/  which  was  of  considerable  extent,  and 
where  grew  a  large  number  of  rare  plants. 

Tradescant' s  museum  was  visited  by  Charles  I.  (to  whom 
he  was  gardener),  Henrietta  Maria,  Archbishop  Laud,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Robert  and  William  Cecil,  Earls  of 
Salisbury,  and  many  others,  among  them  John  Evelyn,  who, 
in  his  diary,  says:  '  Sept.  17,  1657 — I  went  to  see  Sir  Robert 
Needham  at  Lambeth,  a  relation  of  mine,  and  thence  to 
John  Tradescant's  museum.9 

Tradescant's  specimens  and  curiosities  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Elias  Ashmole,  to  whom  Tradescant 
had  transferred  them  by  deed  of  gift ;  and  when  Ashmole 
obtained  the  collection  (which  he  did  not  until  after  a  law- 
suit with  Tradescant's  widow)  he  removed  to  South  Lam- 
beth, where  he  added  a  noble  room  to  Tradescant's  '  Ark,'  as 
the  house  was  then  called. 

Mrs.  Tradescant  seems  to  have  taken  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
sures much  to  heart,  and,  as  an  entry  in  Ashmole's  diary  states, 
she  was  found  drowned  in  a  pond  in  her  garden  at  Lambeth. 
On  Ashmole's  death  the  curiosities  went  to  Oxford,  where 
they  form  part  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Besides  Trades- 
cant and  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  antiquarian,  Dr.  Ducarel, 
also  lived  at  South  Lambeth  (his  house  was  next  to  Trades- 
cant's, and  indeed  at  one  time  was  part  of  it).  His  best- 
known  works  are  his  Histories  of  Lambeth  and  Croydon 
Palaces,  and  A  Series  of  Plates  of  Anglo-Gallic  or  Norman 
Coins  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  modern  builder  has  not 
spared  these  time-honoured  mansions;  they  were,  in  fact, 
pulled  down  many  years  since,  and  their  sites  are  now  occu- 
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pied  by  modern  villa-residences.  Proceeding  down  the  South 
Lambeth -road,  we  pass  the  Stockwell  Baptist  Chapel,  a 
much -coveted  position  in  that  respectable  denomination, 
and  notice  a  long  line  of  new  houses  <m  the  right,  the  pre- 
cursors, in  all  probability,  of  many  more ;  for  there  are  in 
various  parts  ominous  patches  of  vacant  ground,  whose  ap- 
pearances denote  too  strongly  that  they  were  once  the  sites 
of  spacious  mansions. 

In  an  angle  formed  by  the  South  Lambeth  and  the 
Wandsworth  and  the  Clapham  roads  is  a  very  large  district, 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  roads  of  the  true  subnrban 
character. 

Built  as  the  majority  of  the  houses  were  at  least  fifteen 
years  ago,  there  is  a  modest  and  retiring  aspect  about  them 
which  is  very  grateful  after  the  baldness  and  self-assertion 
of  '  new'  neighbourhoods.  Creepers  have  been  trained  up 
the  majority  of  the  residences,  the  trees  in  the  gardens  are 
of  a  respectable  growth,  and  there  is  a  leafiness  about  the 
whole  neighbourhood  which  is  quite  refreshing.  Ib  Thorne- 
road,  Lansdowne-road,  Devonshire-road,  Priory-road,  GniW- 
ford-street,  Mawbey-  street,  and  many  others,  are  really  pw>" 
turesque  thoroughfares,  considering  the  crowded  state  of  tne 
locality. 

The  rents  vary  from  851.  to  60L,  and  would  probably 
average  452.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  living  m 
house  of  this  kind.  The  previous  tenants  have  discovered 
all  the  defects,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  wonyu# 
the  landlord  to  remedy  them.  In  a  new  house  one  has  w1 
this  to  do,  and  a  sad  trial  to  temper  and  patience  it  is. 

Towards  the  Wandsworth-road  the  character  of  the  dis- 
trict perceptibly  changes.     The  houses  are  no  longer  ne* 
villas,  but  have  that  grimy  neglected  appearance  always 
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be  found  associated  with  the  dwellings  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  struggling  classes. 

No  thoroughfare  in  the  south  of  London  has  undergone 
a  more  rapid  alteration  of  late  years  than  the  Wandsworth- 
road.  Once  a  semi-country  road,  with  a  few  cottages  dotted 
about  on  either  side,  and  here  and  there  a  gaunt  brick  house 
built  in  the  ugly  style  of  which  the  architects  of  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  have  left  us  so  many  specimens,  it 
has,  during  the  last  ten  years,  gradually  assumed  a  com- 
mercial aspect ;  and  in  certain  parts,  on  Saturday  nights,  it 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  Walworth  and  other 
busy  roads  of  that  class.  If  truth  be  told,  the  majority  of 
the  customers,  and  a  great  many  of  the  shops,  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  very  aristocratic  tendency ;  and  it  is  only  when 
Lavender  Hill  is  approached  that  the  houses  and  trade  have 
a  more  pretentious  character. 

Nothing  strikes  one  more  forcibly  in  the  Wandsworth- 
road  than  this  peculiar  state  of  transition.  Between  the 
points  where  the  South- Western  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Bailways  cross — a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles — there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  centres  of  traffic,  where  hawkers,  who  are 
pretty  keen  judges,  congregate,  where  the  shops  are  of  a 
more  business-like  look  about  them,  and  where  of  course 
most  customers  throng.  Between  these  centres  the  roads 
seem  to  stagnate ;  the  shops  are  poor,  and  the  customers  few. 
What  it  really  needs  is  a  Haussmann,  who  will  sweep 
away  the  hosts  of  mean -looking  dwellings  on  either  side, 
and  build  commodious  and  handsome  shops.  There  is  an 
enormous  neighbourhood  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road  reach- 
ing towards  Battersea;  and  though  Battersea,  some  years 
ago,  was  under  a  cloud,  and  was  considerably  overbuilt,  it  is 
now  rapidly  recovering  itself:  empty  houses  are  letting  in 
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all  directions,  and  this  of  course  means  increased  business 
for  the  tradespeople. 

Between  Lavender  Hill  and  the  Wandsworth -road  Station 
of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  the  road  is  even  less  en- 
couraging than  that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  but  on 
the  hill  the  signs  of  life  are  tolerably  evident  in  the  rows  of 
shops  which  have  been  recently  built ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  before  long,  Lavender  Hill  must  become  an  im- 
portant commercial  thoroughfare. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  situated  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  Wandsworth-road,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  neighbour- 
hood which  has  been  decidedly  beneficial,  and  the  building 
of  a  large  number  of  fine  houses  on  the  Glapham  Common 
side  has  also  had  its  effect.  We  need  not  allude  to  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  further  than  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  spirit  of  neatness  and  love  for  horticulture  which  all  the 
tenants  seem  to  have. 

The  ground  lies  somewhat  low,  but  this  objection  pnt  on 
one  side,  we  do  not  know  a  more  desirable  place  for  a  man 
with  a  small  family  and  small  means  than  the  Shaftesbury 
Park.  Some  agitation  was  recently  caused  by  the  raising  of 
the  rents,  but  even  at  the  present  enhanced  prices  they  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  surrounding  the  estate. 

The  houses  are  prettily  designed,  though  the  repetition 
of  the  same  pattern  would  somewhat  pall,  were  it  not  that 
variety  is  introduced  by  the  floral  display  which  each  oceu- 
pant  seems  called  upon  to  make.  One  drawback  there  cer- 
tainly is— and  this  applies  to  Lavender  Hill  generally— the 
means  of  communication  with  town  are  not  good. 

Taking  the  centre  of  Lavender  Hill  as  a  standpoint,  it  i*  * 
mile  and  a  half  to  Wandsworth-road,  and  a  mile  to  Clapham 
Junction.  There  is  now  plenty  of  railway  accommodation,  ana 
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Queen's-road  Station  on  the  London  and  South -Western 
line  affords  ready  access  to  Shaftesbury  Park,  Battersea  Park, 
&c. 

It  is  a  sign,  however,  of  progress,  that  omnibuses  from 
London  Bridge,  which  not  very  long  ago  stopped  short  at  a 
point  in  the  Wandsworth-road  two  miles  from  Lavender 
Hill,  now  run  to  Glapham  Junction,  a  boon  which  the  in- 
habitants are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of. 

Lavender  Hill  is  somewhat  curiously  divided  into  two 
neighbourhoods.  That  on  the  right-hand  and  lower  side, 
reaching  towards  Battersea,  is,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  of  a  somewhat  poor  character ;  while  that  on  the  left- 
hand  or  Clapham  Common  side  is  very  much  more  aristo- 
cratic. 

To  match  the  houses  in  the  Chase,  Victoria-road,  Cedars- 
road,  and  some  of  the  other  roads,  one  must  go  to  Bayswater 
or  Sydenham.  Probably  the  rents  range  from  55J.  to  1002., 
although  we  noticed  some  in  the  Victoria-road  exceedingly 
commodious  at  the  low  rent  of  452.  The  transition  aspect 
which  distinguishes  the  Wandsworth-road  also  marks  La- 
vender Hill  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  of  a  different 
variety. 

Lavender  Hill  is  essentially  new,  and  the  vacant  spaces 
are  by  no  means  covered.  There  are  signs  that,  in  another 
five  or  six  years'  time,  the  district  will  become  a  thickly- 
populated  one,  and  its  close  contiguity  to  Clapham  Common 
must  always  give  it  an  advantage  which  other  neighbour- 
hoods less  fortunate  do  not  possess.  Lavender  Hill,  so  far 
as  rates  and  taxes  are  concerned,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Wandsworth  District  Board,  and  is  classed  in  the  Batter- 
sea division,  the  local  committee  for  which  may  be  supposed 
to  look  after  its  interests. 

v 
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Ten  years  have  made  more  changes  in  some  portions  of 
this  area  than  in  any  other  suburban  region,  and  in  ten 
more  years  what  we  now  record  will  be  superseded.    We  will 
perambulate  from  Lewisham  Station,  on  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  where  the  river  Quaggy  sleepily  meanders,  and  when 
full  from  rainfall  instantly  overflows  to  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  disgrace  of  the  authorities.     Roads  meet 
at  Lee  Bridge;  we  take  Belmont  Hill,  formerly  Belmont 
Park.  The  house  remains — Belmont  ( — Wainwright,  Esq.)— 
but  the  park  is  now  covered  with  excellent  residential  pro- 
perty, as  far  as  to  Belmont-grove  on  the  north  side ;  beyond 
that  is  The  Cedars,  the  splendid  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Penn,  the  Government  shipbuilder  and  engineer.    It  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  which  is  concealed  from  the  house  by 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  magnificent  foliage. 

Lee  Parish  Church  (St.  Margaret's)  adjoins  The  Cedars 
Estate,  the  ruins  of  the  old  edifice  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
present  edifice  on  the  south,  of  the  highway.  The  bbibjI 
remnant  of  the  old  church  is  covered  with  ivy,  and  only  a  few 
tablets  are  seen.     One  to  Bryan  Anslye,  1604,  states : 

4  He  served  Queene  Elizabeth  as  one  of  the  band  of  Gentlemen 
Pencioners  to  her  Majestie  the  space  of  30  yeares.  Awdiy  the  Brother 
died  xxv.  Nov.  1591.  Cordell  the  youngest  daughter,  at  her  own 
proper  cost  and  chardges,  in  farther  testxmonie  of  her  dattfall  lore  an 
her  Father  and  Mother,  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  for  the 
Ppetvll  [perpetual]  memorie  of  their  names  against  the  ingrate"111 
nature  of  oblivious  time. 
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Nee  primus,  nee  ultimas,  maltiande 
Ceesernnt,  et  omnes  sequatifor.' 

Tombs  to  ancient  Lee  families  are  there,  whose  names  are 
perpetuated  in  the  locality  in  Boone-street,  Dacre-road,  &c. 
The  comparatively  new  edifice  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modern 
fancy  church  architecture,  and  the  churchyard  is  in  excellent 
order.  At  the  northern  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  Penn 
family,  beginning  with  the  founder,  John,  who  contested 
Greenwich  for  the  first  reformed  Parliament,  1832,  on  the 
principles  of  Cobbett,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  thenceforth 
refused  legislative  honours. 

The  road  from  this  point  is  called  Lee-terrace,  and  leads 
to  Tranquil-vale,  Blackheath,  the  end  of  Lee-road,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  Lee  and  Charlton.  Lee  Park  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  terrace,  but  connecting  them  there  is 
a  street  in  progress — Cleopatra-grove — consisting  of  houses 
erected  by  the  National  Society  for  improving  Artisan  Dwell- 
ings (85  Spring-gardens),  and  it  is  the  best  example  of 
that  kind  of  architecture  round  London.  Ten  years  ago  the 
land  was  almost  clear ;  now  both  sides  of  the  way  are  com- 
pletely lined  with  merchants'  houses,  and  divers  roads  branch 
from  it,  which  are  also  populated  in  the  same  manner. 

Lee-terrace  and  Lee  Park  end  in  Lee-road,  which  passes 
south  to  Lee  Green,  where  four  roads  meet — viz.  from  Lew- 
isham,  from  Blackheath,  from  Burnt  Ash-lane,  and  from 
Eltham.  From  Lee  Green  we  will  take  the  Eltham-road, 
leading  to  Chislehurst  and  Foot's  Cray,  through  the  village 
of  Eltham,  which  ten  years  ago  had  not  a  dozen  houses  in  a 
mile  and  a  half  distance  between  the  two  villages,  and  now 
is  occupied  on  both  sides  fully  half  the  way.  Middle  Park, 
the  famous  farm  of  Mr.  Blenkiron,  has  not  departed,  although 
encroached  upon ;  but  the  whole  has  been  mapped  out,  and 
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waits  but  time  for  transformation.  Besides  this,  the  north 
side  of  Eltham-road,  Eltham  Green,  up  to  Shooter's  Hill-road 
and  JLidbrooke-lane,  all  belonging  to  Eltham,  are  undergoing 
a  rapidly  developing  new  existence,  of  which  no  description  is 
as  yet  possible.  Eltham  will  be,  without  doubt,  raised  to 
more  than  its  ancient  courtly  grandeur. 

The  High-street,  Eltham,  is  the  next  mark  on  the  same 
line,  and  the  half  mile  of  its  length  exhibits  a  quaint  and 
interesting  spectacle.  The  extensive  grounds  known  as 
Messrs.  Todman's  Nursery  all  over  England  and  beyond  the 
seas  are  at  the  entrance ;  thence  the  ordinary  evidences  of 
civilisation — taverns,  police-office,  schools,  the  church  and 
chapels,  back  courts,  good  shops,  excellent  private  residences, 
little  shops,  and  inelegant  dwellings — are  collected  together 
without  any  idea  of  fitness,  whether  as  to  form,  quality,  or 
object ;  but  the  total  leaves  an  impression  that  you  are  in 
one  of  the  old  towns  of  England  of  the  average  size  in  those 
times — a  town  that  is  as  lively  as  it  ever  was,  a  prosperous 
one,  not  one  of  the  old  decaying  places. 

The  old  church  has  long  gone,  much  to  our  regret,  and 
its  fine  position  occupied  by  another,  to  which  a  tower 
and  spire  are  being  added.  Close  by,  the  Independents  or 
Gongregationalists  have  a  chapel,  also  of  stone,  and  with  a 
spire.  A  little  farther  on  is  Sherard  House  (Mr.  DobeU's), 
which  calls  to  mind  the  famous  botanist  presently  to  he 
spoken  of;  and  beyond  that  is  Roper-street,  reminding  us 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of  Roper's  charity.  The  parish 
boundary  proceeds  in  this  direction,  and  here  and  there 
is  a  farmhouse  along  the  upper  road  to  Chislehnrst, 
through  the  Grown  Manor  as  far  as  to  Boston's  Wood, 
where  Chislehnrst  parish  is  entered.  Without  going  qnito 
so  far,  there  is  a  guide-post  at  cross-roads,  one  of  which; 
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"to  the  south,  is  called  Pope-street,  and  it  connects  with 
.another  set  of  cross-roads  at  Lower  Belmont  on  the  Foot's 
Cray-road,  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Sidcup  and  Chisle- 
hurst. The  land  on  the  east  of  Pope-street  is  the  parish  of 
Bexley,  as  far  as  the  tenth  milestone  from  London  on  the 
Foot's  Cray-road ;  and  from  that  point  southward  is  Foot's 
Cray  parish.  The  boundary  line  curls  to  the  south-west 
across  the  beginning  of  Chislehurst  at  Prickend  Green  to 
Mottingham,  which  belonged  to  Eltham  and  Chislehurst  until 
recently,  when  it  became  a  separate  parish.  Hanging  Spring 
Wood,  on  the  lower  Chislehurst-road,  is  the  boundary ;  and 
the  line  joins  Bromley  parish  at  the  extremity  of  the  wood, 
whence  it  turns  due  west  across  the  country  to  the  end  of 
Burnt  Ash-lane,  in  the  parish  of  Lee.  It  is  better  to  take 
that  line  from  the  south  extremity  to  the  railway  at  Lee  Sta- 
tion, whence  houses  have  been  built  up  to  Lee  Green. 
From  the  railway,  a  parallel  line  on  the  western  side  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  called  Manor-lane,  will  con- 
duct the  traveller  back  to  the  high-road,  passing  by  Manor 
Farm,  Manor  House,  and  an  estate  out  of  which  have  been 
taken  a  great  number  of  plots  for  building  purposes.  The 
high-road  leads  back  to  Lee  Bridge,  from  whence  the  peram- 
bulation began. 

The  high-road  from  Lee  Bridge  by  the  Lewisham  Station 
to  Lee  Green  and  the  area  from  the  same  point  south  of 
Belmont  Hill  and  Lee-lane,  and  thence  down  Lee-road  to 
Lee  Green,  includes  what  may  strictly  be  deemed  Lee,  for  it 
contains  the  old  ruins  of  the  church,  the  new  church,  Bel- 
grave-square  and  church,  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Almshouses 
and  chapel,  Boone-street,  Church-street,  Turner's-road,  a 
Baptist  Chapel;  the  fine  property  known  as  Blessington- 
road,  Marlborough-road,   Lansdowne-villas,   Church-terrace, 
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Victoria-terrace,  Dacre  House ;  the  properly  in  Lee  Park- 
lane  and  the  first-class  honsee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
heath  College.  These  include  what  may  be  strictly  termed 
Lee  proper ;  allowing,  of  coarse,  for  the  half  hundred  ins- 
and-outs,  and  small  connecting  lines. 

Without  tracing  the  growth  of  Lee  further  back  than  five- 
and-thirty  years,  we  find  the  population  then  2360 ;  it  be- 
came in  1855, 3552 ;  in  1866,  6162 ;  in  1878,  about  14,000. 
And  whereas  in  1845  there  were  52  private  residents  and  100 
traders,  in  1855  it  had  grown  to  contain  250  of  the  former 
and  100  traders ;  at  the  present  time  the  private  residents 
number  1800,  and  the  traders  500 ;  to  which  must  be  added 
the  evident  continuance  of  the  late  rapid  growth.  The  ac- 
commodation for  religious  worship  shows  the  same  rate 
of  increase.  St.  Margaret's,  a  ruin,  is  reproduced  in  St. 
Margaret's,  a  living  worth  1200Z.  a  year,  with  residence,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  This,  the  only  church 
and  not  filled  in  old  times,  has  for  companions  Christ  Church, 
Lee  Park,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rector  of  St-  Margaret's,  with 
750Z.  and  residence;  Holy  Trinity,  belonging  to  Simeon's 
trustees,  worth  1000Z. ;  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Avenue  between 
Eltham  and  Lee,  of  the  value  of  400Z. ;  besides  which  are 
vigorous  branches  of  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Wee- 
leyan  Communities  that  reward  their  ministers  very  hand- 
somely. 

Eltham,  that  is  described  in  1845  as  a  small,  ancient 
pleasant  town,  has  a  similar  tale  to  tell.  It  has  long  ceased 
to  have  a  market,  and  probably  will  never  attempt  its  renval ; 
but,  whereas,  in  1845  it  had  41  gentry  and  80  traders,  the 
numbers  grew  in  1855  to  60  and  100  respectively ;  to 1865 
there  were  108  private  residents  to  120  traders ;  *&d  n0* 
there  are  180  of  the  one,  and  180  of  the  other.    The  rate- 
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able  value  in  85  years  has  risen  from  16,448Z.  to  nearly 
50,0001.  The  little  Mottingham  has  become  a  parish,  has 
its  church  now — St.  Mildred's — instead  of  a  mission  chapel, 
and  from  a  population  of  124,  now  boasts  of  600.  It  belongs 
to  the  Crown,  and  will  be  a  good  item  in  the  account  when 
another  generation  has  passed.  Much  is  already  taken  out 
on  building  leases  for  first-class  residences,  almost  mansions, 
for  middle-class  properties,  and  for  cottages.  The  Church  of 
St.  John,  Eltham,  is  returned  at  about  5002.  with  a  house ; 
that  of  Holy  Trinity  at  850Z.  with  residence.  A  new  church, 
St.  Andrew,  is  being  erected  near  the  railway-station.  It  is 
entirely  of  red  brick.  The  patronage  of  Shooter's  Hill 
Church  belongs  to  the  vicar ;  it  is  sustained  by  pew-rents ;  that 
of  All  Saints,  having  a  revenue  of  800Z.,  is  in  the  hands  of 
trustees.  Here  also  are  Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels. 
The  entire  population  has  risen  from  2810  in  1845  to  5000 
at  the  present  time. 

No  one  can  wonder  at  all  this.  So  pleasant  a  country 
for  riding,  driving,  or  walking,  must  be  fascinating.  It  is 
not  level ;  but  all  its  ascents  and  descents  are  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  an  air  of  aris- 
tocracy pervading  the  district ;  and  that  inexpressible  charm 
has  not  lost  its  power. 

Eltham  Palace  has  almost  disappeared,  but  all  its  associa- 
tions are  represented  in  a  manner  that  distinctly  impresses 
the  stranger  with  its  royal  history.  The  courtyard  turning 
out  of  the  town  has  its  old  cottages  that  formerly  had  for 
occupants  the  officers  of  the  household,  for  they  are  close  to 
the  very  walls,  and  have  the  ancient  style  in  perfection.  Mr. 
Mills  and  Mr.  Bloxam,  two  well-known  Government  officials, 
occupy  the  two  dwellings  on  either  side  the  ancient  moat ;  and 
the  old  Gothic  bridge  that  led  into  the  courtyard!  and  the 
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great  banqueting-hall,  which  is  still  carefully  preserved  for 
the  public  inspection, — these  witness  to  '  our  royal  palace  at 
Eltham,'  which  has  been  the  residence  of  Henry  HE. ;  Ed- 
ward I.,  II.,  m. ;  Richard  EL ;  Henry  IV.,  V. ;  Edward  IV. ; 
and  Henry  Vlll.,  who,  by  preferring  Greenwich,  gradually 
withdrew  from  Eltham,  and  ultimately  disposed  of  it  from 
the  royal  possessions. 

Before  as,  as  we  write,  are  the  drawings  of  the  glorious 
roof  that  would  have  remained  to  us  had  not  time  foreclosed 
the  mortgage;   and  the  mind  instinctively  reproduces  the 
departed  glories,  and  recalls  the  unwritten  drama.     Talk  of 
cathedrals  !  the  hall  of  the  Kings  there  surpassed  them ;  it 
was  also  the  parliament  house;  and  the  moderns  made  of  it 
a  barn,  and  the  courtyard  a  farmyard !    The  hall  is  now 
clear  and  clean,  carefully  under  lock  and  key,  but  open  to 
every  applicant*    It  is  a  fine  place  for  the  good  man  that 
loves  to  contemplate  the  past — of  which  he  is  the  inheritor— 
to  give  freedom  to  his  faculties.     The  rude  and  the  majestic 
meet  together ;  and  the  open  hall  and  the  King's  Chamber 
testify  to  the  ancient  government  of  England  in  the  provisions 
for  manifesting  the  unity  of  the  Grown  and  the  people.    The 
irregular  square  of  buildings  within  the  walls  contained  the 
cooking-house,  the  slaughtering-house,  the  storehouse,  many 
and  diverse  accommodations  for  king,  visitor,  servant,  and 
courtier  all  round  the  very  large  open  square.     These  have 
been  removed ;  portions  of  the  old  wall  stand  as  if  they  had 
been  built  by  the  Romans,  so  strong  are  they;  but  down 
Court-road  the  splendid  residences  there  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  wall,  the  garden,  and  some  of  the  old  buildings ;  never- 
theless, it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the  shadowy  ruins  at 
Eltham  without  the  assurance  that  it  is  one  of  England's 
glories. 
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Following  the  practice  adopted  in  these  pages,  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  celebrated  persons  whose  lives  are 
associated  with  this  locality.  At  Well  Hall  there  dwelt 
Sir  W.  Roper,  who  married  Sir  Thdmas  More's  beloved 
daughter  Margaret,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  best  biographies  in  our  language.  Vandyck  made  Eltham 
his  summer  residence  when  he  could  get  away  from  the 
fashionable  people  to  whom  he  gave  an  immortality  by  his 
art  greater  than  they  could  have  otherwise  acquired.  And 
the  careful  Philipott,  who  did  not  complete  what  he  so  well 
begun  in  his  History  of  Kent,  wrote  what  we  have  at  his  re- 
sidence in  Eltham. 

Halley  the  astronomer,  who  first  evolved  the  idea  of  the 
order  that  governs  the  cometary  world,  has  his  resting-place 
in  the  parish  church  of  Lee,  where  he  resided  when  Astro- 
nomer Royal  at  Greenwich,  and  his  name  will  be  respected 
in  all  the  subsequent  ages  of  English  history.  Second  only 
to  Newton,  he  it  was  who  understood  the  discoveries  of  the 
friend  he  succeeded  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
He  could  appreciate,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  say  so,  the 
unveiling  that  Newton  made  in  the  sciences ;  and,  while  not 
distinguished  in  pure  mathematics,  he  manifested  the  pos- 
session of  genius  that  would  in  other  circumstances  have 
given  him  distinction  there.  The  return  of  a  comet  after  a 
hundred  years'  absence  he  marked  down — and  it  is  called 
Halley's  Comet — has  given  him  renown  in  pure  mathematics 
that  exhibits  what  we  have  just  now  named  as  genius.  He 
was  a  London  boy,  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  his 
catalogue  of  the  stars  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  services 
that  make  him  venerated.  Every  youth  in  the  parish  ought 
to  be  led  to  look  at  his  tomb,  and  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  great  life. 
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• 

Dr.  Sherard  and  his  brother  rendered  immense  service  to 
the  study  of  medical  botany  by  the  physic  garden  at  Eltham, 
and  their  association  with  Mr.  Hans  Sloane  and  others  who 
loved  the  culture  of  plants,  and  carried  on  similar  enterprises 
in  the  western  suburbs  of  London*  The  time  is  past  now 
for  giving  such  description  of  his  life  as  it  deserves,  but  it 
is  not  too  late  to  recognise  the  wonderful  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us  through  the  study  of  plants  as  materials  for  heal- 
ing or  curing.  To  quote  old  words  forgotten  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, and  these  are  in  a  manuscript  book  containing  the  de- 
scription of  a  botanical  excursion  from  London  to  Sevenoaks, 
by  Sherard,  whose  greenhouse  at  Eltham  was  famous  all  over 
the  world : 

'  For  to  preserve  man's  liffe  a  meane  by  physicke  was  ordeyned, 
Untill  such  tyme  the  tyme  be  com  that  destisie  hath  claymed ; 
And  then  no  physick  nor  no  wealthe,  one  miuutt  can  prolong  it: 
Nor  till  which  tyme  no  way  there  is  by  any  means  to  short  it; 
For  God  above,  who  all  things  knowes,  and  each  thing  hath  appointed, 
Will  not  permit  by  sillie  man  His  will  be  disappointed. 
Tet  man,  who  almost  nothing  knowes,  nor  nothing  can  appointe, 
May  use  each  good  meane  that  he  can,  all  ill  for  to  prevent; 
So  that  unto  his  Lord  and  God  he  do  submit  his  will, 
And  not  impute  ought  he  shall  do  unto  his  own  poors  skiH.' 

Mr.  Jackson  wrote  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  an  excellent 
tribute  to  Sherard,  who  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tajfo* 
School,  and  in  1677  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  won  honours  and  a  Fellowship,  with  liberty  to  travel  for  j 
five  years  for  the  purpose  of  botanical  study  in  conjunction 
with  the  distinguished  scholar  Mr.  Bay.  On  his  return, 
farther  distinctions  were  conferred  in  acknowledgment  of  tn*  j 
innumerable  services  he  had  done  in  collecting  seeds  ** 
plants  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  making  for  a  long  i"0* 
his  home  at  Smyrna.    His  friendship  with  Boerhaave,  when 
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occupying  the  house  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  corner  of  Barking- 
alley,  and  the  aid  given  to  Dillenius,  the  botanist,  are  inci- 
dents known  to  students  of  botanical  biography,  and  to  us 
interesting  in  that  the  drawings  of  the  various  plants  that 
came  into  flower  at  hisEltham  garden  showed  the  establish- 
ment there  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  King's 
garden  at  Paris,  unequalled  by  any  private  garden,  and  the 
fountain  that  contributed  to  make  the  Hollanders  good  garden- 
ers by  giving  them  plants  they  did  not  know  of,  but  which 
their  climate  and  soil  could  nourish.     At  one  time  he  was 
the  intimate  of  Hans  Sloane,  and  afterwards  they  quarrelled ; 
bat  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died,  Sherard,  who  had  risen  to 
much  influence  in  the  Royal  Society,  laboured  successfully  to 
make  his  old  friend  the  successor,  and  the  Sloane  mss.  testify 
to  the  cordial  relations  that  followed.     Dillenius  writes  the 
account  of  his  last  days:  '  When  the  Consul  layatEltham  I 
was  often  obliged  to  be  there,  but  since  he  came  to  town  I  stayed 
with  him  until  he  dyed,  last  Saturday,  Aug.  10,  1728.  .  .  • 
He  is  to  be  buried  next  Monday  at  Eltham,  from  his  house 
here  (Tower  Hill).   He  has  left  all  his  collection  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  an  endowment  of  8000J.  ....  I  am 
to  be  the  first  professor  and  enjoy  the  revenue.'   The  Hortus 
EUhamensi*  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  brother, 
Dr«  James  Sherard,  or  Sherwood ;  and  the  village  of  Eltham 
tas,  through  them,  a  scientific  celebrity  that  does  no  harm 
to  the  nursery-gardens  there  established.     It  is,  in  truth, 
their  fortune. 


LEWISHAM  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES : 

BBOCKLEY,  SOUTH  END,  CATFORD  BBIBGB,  IADYWELL,  AND 

RUBHT  GREEN. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  onr  senators  chose  to  speak  from  hi* 
place  in  Parliament  of  the  parish  of  Le  wish  am  as '  an  obscure 
parish;'  an  observation  which  proved  nothing  except  the 
speaker's  ignorance. 

Lewisham,  Catford,  and  Forest  Place  manors  had  been 
for  years  royal  manors,  and  therefore  not  obscure ;  and  for 
historical  notoriety  one  would  have  supposed  it  not  possible 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  un- 
aware of  what  has  taken  place  upon  Blackheath.  Popular 
rebellions,  royal  receptions,  royal  meetings,  and  many  im- 
portant events  have  found  there  a  stage  anything  but 
obscure. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  about  six  thousand  acres.  It 
extends  from  Oak  of  Honour  Hill  (Honor  Oak)— so  called 
because  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  under  it  when  taking  her 
royal  exercise — along  Sydenham  Hill  almost  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  the  boundary  breaks  off  to  the  east,  and  in* 

eludes  both  the  Sydenhams,  and  on  to  the  border  of  Beck- 

• 

enham  parish  up  to  Bromley  Hill,  whence  it  turns  agam 
north-west,  taking  in  South  End,  Catford,  Catford  Bridge, 
Bushy  Green,  the  village  or  town  of  Lewisham,  and  Bl#*" 
heath,  whence  at  the  north  the  line  starts  westward  to  the 
London  Bridge  and  Brighton  Bailway  by  Brockley  Station  to 
Forest  Hill  and  Perry  Vale.     The  parish  gives  the  second 
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title  to  the  noble  house  of  Dartmouth,  whose  Earl  resides  on 
Blackheath  Hill,  and  whose  son,  Viscount  Lewisham,  was 
recently  elected  M.F.  for  West  Kent. 

Henry  YJJl.  made  free  with  the  manor  of  Lewisham  at 
the  general  seizure  of  Church  lands,  and  added  the  revenues 
to  his  great  monastery  at  Shene.  The  manor,  with  the 
rectory,  church,  parsonage,  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage,  then 
became  private  property  under  conditions  from  the  Crown, 
and  ultimately  was  purchased  by  Admiral  George  Legge,  one 
of  King  Charles  H.'s  admirals,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
City  family,  part  of  whom  had  settled  in  Devonshire. 

The  king  created  him  Baron  Dartmouth  of  Dartmouth, 
county  of  Devon.  Conspicuous  for  loyalty  and  influence,  this 
family  had  done  special  services  to,  and  received  favours  from, 
f  the  Crown,  and  this  admiral  became,  in  addition  to  his  peer- 
{  *ge>  General  of  Ordnance,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  which  offices  he  held  also 
under  the  brief  reign  of  James  H.  He  fell  into  undeserved 
disgrace  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and,  after 
three  months'  confinement,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  Tower, 
when  only  forty-four  years  of  age.  His  only  son,  William, 
had  the  sunshine  of '  Good'  Queen  Anne's  favour,  who  pro- 
moted him  to  several  posts  of  honour,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  earldom,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1750,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  The  descendants,  of  whom  we  need  not 
speak,  still  retain  the  manor  of  Lewisham  and  the  clerical 
patronage  belonging  to  their  predecessors. 

The  old  village,  in  so  far  as  human  habitations  are  con- 
cerned, lay  in  a  long  line  of  a  mile  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bavensbourne ;  and  its  name  is  derived  therefrom — the  vil- 
lage in  the  meadows.  It  had  a  well-known  fame  in  posting 
days,  being  upon  the  London  and  Tonbridge  road ;  but  it 
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has  now  become  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  parish  to  which 
it  has  given  a  name,  as  it  is  almost  the  smallest. 

All  the  land  about  it  for  several  miles  is  now  being 
covered,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  already  covered,  with 
residences  in  endless  variety,  that  produce  severally  rents 
varying  from  twenty-four  to  five  and  six  hundred  a  year. 

The  total  population  is  now  45,000,  and  the  total  rental 
value  is  485,0001.  The  head-quarters  of  parochial  business 
is  at  Bushy  Green;  and  a  vast  business  is  there  transacted  in 
keeping  interminable  roads  and  footways  in  admirable  order, 
in  regulating  the  construction  of  new  ones,  in  draining  and 
watering,  and  in  making  and  collecting  rates,  through  an 
efficient  staff  at  the  vestry-hall. 

The  parochial  constitution  of  Lewisham  differs  from  the 
ordinary  governments  included  in  unions,  being  under  its  own 
local  act.     An  area  that  includes  Blaokheath  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  one  line,  and  in  the  cross-direction  extends  from 
New  Cross  to  Bromley,  involves  complex  interests  which  the 
Poor-Law  Board  could  not  include  within  a  national  system. 
The  parishioners  elect  a  vestry;  that  body  elects  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  it  elects  what 
it  calls  a  Board  of  Guardians,  which  makes  and  collects  the 
rates ;  it  elects  its  own  Charity  Commissioners,  whose  doty 
it  is  to  control  the  administrations  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
charities  belonging  to  the  wards  of  Blackheath,  Lewisham, 
and  Sydenham,  and  to  add  thereto  three  disinterested  persons 
out  of  the  vestry ;  it  elects  its  own  burial  board,  to  control 
the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  parish;  and  it  admits  fr°m 
the  hamlet  of  Penge  three  representatives  for  general  har- 
ness, on  account  of  the  dependence  of  that  district  upon 
Lewisham  in  its  principal  arrangements* 

It  is  manifest  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  south  side  ot 
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the  Thames  has  complete  railway  accommodation.  There  is 
not  a  spot  of  it  that  is  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  a 
station,  and  five-sixths  have  a  choice  of  two  or  three  within 
that  range.  We  omit  in  this  chapter  what  is  called  the 
upper  district,  which  is  Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill,  and  also 
the  eastern,  which  is  Blackheath ;  the  one  is  described  in  a 
separate  paper,  and  the  other  is  included  in  Greenwich. 

Lewisham  Station  on  the  South -Eastern  branch  line 
forms  part  of  modern  commercial  Lewisham,  and  is  on  the 
high-road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Old  Kent-road.  The 
parish  of  Lee  commences  in  the  orossways  close  by,  where  are 
the  bank,  post-office,  the  old  roadside  inns,  modern  shops, 
and  the  sleepy  sinuous  Bavensbourne,  which  crosses  and 
runs  by  the  side  after  its  own  wayward  fashion.  A  church 
and  an  old  terrace  are  there.  All  the  Lewisham  north  of 
this  is  called  Loam  Pit  Yale  and  Blackheath,  and  consists 
almost  entirely  of  private  houses  of  a  superior  order. 

From  this  centre  Lewisham  High-street  branches  off  down 
the  Bromley-road,  and  for  a  mile,  perfectly  level,  there  is  a 
variety  that  has  no  parallel.  A  long  narrow  strip  containing 
tiny  shops,  large  mansions,  the  old  church,  an  old  chapel 
and  a  new  one ;  a  fine  old  property,  The  Priory ;  Thackaray's 
almshouses,  Colfe's  almshouses ;  good  shops,  scrubby  public- 
houses  and  good  ones ;  a  roadway,  with  side  enclosures  wider 
than  the  road;  private  dwellings,  model  cottages,  modern 
villas,  and  respectable  residences  of  the  old  style ;  nursery- 
grounds,  the  three  acres  of  workhouse  land  and  buildings ;  a 
branch  colony  called  Lewisham  Park,  consisting  of  modern 
mansions  of  the  style  of  150Z.  to  200Z., — these  are  the  *  fea- 
tures' of  the  High-street  down  to  Bushy  Green,  where  what 
was  Lewisham  ends  at  a  junction  crossways  that  meet  at  the 
old  hostelry,  the  Black  Horse. 
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This  is  the  traditionary  '  long  and  lazy9  Lewisham ;  bat 
all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  between  the 
road  and  the  stream  has  been  covered  with  residences  that 
let  at  rentals  from  452.  to  702.,  and  being  cut  off  from  the 
village,  the  high-road,  and  in  proximity  to  the  station,  are 
never  empty  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  a  singular  colony 
in  its  quietness  amid  the  surrounding  activity ;  and  from  it 
run  agreeable  walks  across  the  country  to  Brockley,  and  oat 
to  the  Forest  Hill  land. 

After  leaving  the  station  the  old  village  of  Ladywell  is 
seen ;  and  the  water  there  is  now  of  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties, if  it  could  be  kept  uncontaminated.  Here  again  is 
the  old  contrast  of  a  few  miserable  cottages,  of  the  outrageously 
rural  untidy  character,  close  by  a  group  of  attractive  dwell- 
ings. The  manifest  consolation  is  that  the  delightful  fields 
all  about  there  will  be  built  upon ;  and  if  ever  Nature  made 
ups  and  downs  to  gratify  the  English  taste  for  varied  scenery 
on  a  small  scale,  it  is  at  the  half-undeveloped  Ladywell. 

On  •  the  opposite  side  of  the  high-road  all  the  additions 
at  the  back,  between  it  and  Lee,  are  modern,  and  there  are 
still  considerable  spaces  of  land  in  the  market.  This  touches 
Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee. 

At  Rushy  Green,  where  is  the  model  of  an  edifice  for 
parish  business,  an  immense  work  is  being  begun  which  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  end  of.    Catford  Bridge  is  known 
to  many  who  love  rambling  by  streams  or  flowing  brooks ;  and 
the  pretty  station^  with  its  generally  good-tempered  Bavens- 
bourne  alongside,  is  also  known  for  its  association  with  peace- 
ful solitude  and  silent  contemplative  atmosphere.    There  ib 
a  plan  in  the  market  by  which  the  whole  neighbourhood  is 
lotted  off  and  part  sold  for  erecting  1400  houses  of  agood 
class,  and  that  will  involve  the  after  erection  of  2000  more. 
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Catford  Bridge,  from  being  a  place  of  about  five-and-twenty 
cottages,  with  a  fanny  old  -village  tavern,  will  have  in  a  few 
years  a  population  of  8000,  and  the  district  will  be  all  com- 
prehended in  the  name  Catford.  The  enterprise  of  the  Land 
Association  is  certain  to  be  a  profitable  venture ;  and  there  is 
no  reason,  except  demand,  why  the  whole  area  between  Rushy 
Green  and  South  End  should  not  be  changed  in  the  like  man* 
ner.  This  undertaking  is  really  a  continuation  of  Forest 
Hill  from  Stanstead-road,  and  will  run  through  out  to  Burnt 
Ash-lane,  Lee. 

On  the  Beckenham  and  Bromley  road  the  advent  of  the 
builder  has  commenced,  here  and  there  showing  that,  with 
his  operations  at  the  other  end,  New  Beckenham  adjoining 
will  probably  extend  until  they  are  connected,  and  the 
London  and  Bromley  road  will  be  completely  lined  all  the 
way  from  Lewisham.  As  it  is,  there  are  delightful  walks  in 
the  hilly  grounds  that  intervene  between  thence  and  Bromley, 
which  is  the  next  parish.  Upon  this  road  is  the  pretty  little 
hamlet  called  South  End,  where  is  a  fine  lake,  the  headwater 
of  the  old  and  extensive  mill  on  the  Ravensbourne ;  from  this 
place  a  tie-road  branches  off  which  leads  to  Lower  Sydenham, 
and  is  a  favourite  connecting  line  between  the  Bromley  and 
Beckenham  districts  and  the  Sydenhams  to  Dulwich.  It  is 
not  built  upon  at  present,  only  threatened. 

Catford  is  a  manor  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Abel,  '  who  dwelt  at  Earith,  one  of 
whom  had  a  charter  at  Lewsham  and  Hachame  (Hatcham) 
and  Camervelle  (Camberwell).'  In  the  third  year  of  King 
George  I.  '  the  vast  manor  of  Catford,  in  Lewisham,  with  all 
the  property  therein,  called  Catford,  with  all  lands,  &c,  in 
Lewisham,  Lee,  and  Deptford,  and  also  the  moiety  of  the 
manor,  or  farm,  sometime  called  Forest  Place,  and  then 
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called  by  the  name  of  Brockley  Farm,  with  appurtenances, 
being  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  passed  to  the 
proprietorship  of  James  Craggs,  Postmaster-General ;  and  so 
it  merged  with  Eidbrooke  to  the  Lord  Nugent,  whose  worthy 
ancestor  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Craggs.9 

The  road  from  the  parochial  offices,  by  Catford  Bridge 
railway  station,  is  called  Catford  Bridge-road  from  thence  to 
Perry  Hill.  Out  of  it  runs  Stanstead-road,  which  is  the  main 
artery  up  to  Forest  Hill  Station,  and  is  included  in  Forest 
Hill  district.  At  the  junction  of  Catford  Bridge-road  and 
Perry  Hill  another  500  or  600  houses  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, and  a  handsome  church  (St.  George's)  is  nearly  completed. 

The  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Stanstead-road 
includes  what  the  Brighton  Railway  has  made  a  familiar 
name — Brockley  and  West  Kent  Park.  This  comprises  the 
entire  area  from  Brockley  Station  to  Ladywell  on  the  east, 
the  line  of  railway  between  Brockley  and  Forest  Hill  Station, 
and  thence  across  to  Catford  Bridge  by  Stanstead-road.  For- 
merly a  waste  not  worth  five  shillings  an  acre  rental,  without 
an  inhabitant  except  a  few  cottagers,  and  the  old  wayside  inn, 
called  the  Brockley  Jack,  having  a  history  in  the  days  of 
smuggling  and  highwaymen  that  had  scarcely  a  rival,  it 
now  has  several  completed  roads  and  streets  of  villas  and 
private  houses  of  moderate  rents,  a  large  portion  stumped 
out  and  now  undergoing  utilisation  in  the  providing  of  1000 
more  of  such  dwellings,  which  when  completed  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  2000  more. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  portion  of  the  parish  is  wonder- 
fully pure  and  bracing,  and  the  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  very  fine.  No  amount  of  building  can  destroy  the 
healthful  character  of  the  position,  but  it  will  interfere  with 
the  prospect. 
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The  living  of  Lewisham  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  and  is  held  by  his  brother  the  Hon.  and  Kev.  Canon 
Lqgge,  late  of  Sydenham.  The  value  is  returned  at  11002. 
with  parsonage.  There  are  nine  ecclesiastical  parishes  or 
districts,  five  of  which  are  in  the  Sydenham  and  Forest 
Hill  portion.  Blackheath  has  a  population  of  3000.  The 
Vicar  of  Lewisham  is  the  patron  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
which  has  a  revenue  of  about  500Z.  In  Lewisham  is  the 
district  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  of  the  value  of  about  8502. 
with  residence,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen's,  yielding  about  750Z. 
Besides  these  there  is  that  of  St.  George's,  Catford  Bridge, 
the  church  of  which  is  being  built,  and  that  of  St.  Saviour's, 
Brockley  Hill,  the  revenues  of  which  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
settled  as  to  be  returned.  South  End  Chapel  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  S.  Foster,  Esq.,  and  the  stipend  of  the  incumbent  is 
about  1501.  All  the  denominations  have  their  places  of  wor- 
ship conveniently  situate  and  liberally  sustained.  Local 
associations — charitable,  serious,  and  entertaining — maintain 
the  local  vigour  of  life,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  of  every 
class  into  fellowship  to  the  general  good. 

The  bequests  to  the  parish  of  Lewisham  are  almost  sixty 
in  number ;  these  are  taken  out  of  the  miscellaneous  hands 
formerly  intrusted  with  them,  and  are  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  six  ex-officio  and  twelve  elected  mem- 
bers that  elect  their  own  chairman.  The  receipts  for  the 
last  year  amounted  to  17882.  10*.  lid.,  and  this  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  endowment  known  as  Corfe's  Charity  for  Schools, 
administered  by,  or  rather  in  the  disposition  of,  the  Leather- 
sellers'  Company,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  grand  manifesta- 
tion of  the  good- will  of  William  Vallentine  and  Abraham  Corfe, 
but  which  is  not  justly  handled.  The  inhabitants  of  Lewis- 
ham are  very  sore  at  the  wrong  done  them,  as  they  think ; 
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but  beyond  chronicling  the  fact  it  is  not  within  the  range  of 
oar  duty  to  make  farther  statements. 

The  local  management  of  Lewisham  is  an  example  that 
will  repay  the  student  of  sach  important  public  topics. 
Beset  with  complexity  in  interests,  in  associations,  in  locali- 
ties, and  in  a  hundred  ways,  its  affairs  are  managed  without 
irritation  and  to  the  public  satisfaction.  There  is  no  parish 
more  prompt  in  its  demands  on  the  ratepayers.  The  precept 
is  left,  and  one  call  only  follows  ;  but  so  successful  is  it,  that 
of  the  total  demand  of  85,0002.  the  irrecoverable  sums  last 
year  were — Sydenham  division,  171. ;  Lewisham  division, 
66Z. ;  and  Blackheath,  47Z.  A  population  that  has  9000 
ratepayers,  and  numbers  more  than  45,000,  governed  in  this 
easy  manner  affords  testimony  alike  gratifying  to  the  authori- 
ties and  the  constituency.  Another  great  means  of  main- 
taining confidence  is  the  frankness  with  which  all  questions 
are  met  and  the  promptitude  of  the  various  departments  in 
making  up  and  publishing  all  manner  of  reports  affecting 
local  government.  There  is  no  possibility  of  public  mur- 
muring, for  the  knowledge  is  made  public  as  soon  as  it  exists, 
which  is  a  fact  much  to  be  commended  for  general  imitation. 
It  would  save  endless  surmisings  and  greatly  aid  the  general 
administration  to  be  surrounded  by  a  public  thoroughly  well 
informed  concerning  all  matters  affecting  their  citizen  and 
public  life. 


LEYTON  AND  LEYTONSTONE. 

Suburban  history  furnishes  many  oontrastive  aspects  of  the 

face  of  a  district  and  its  population,  bat  this  modest-looking 

refuge  excels  them  all.     The  Town  on  the  Lea  (Leetown, 

Leyton)  had  its  friends  in  the  days  when  Hadrian  of  Borne 

visited  England,  and  the  great  road  from  the  Mansion  House 

into  Essex  supplied  spacious  houses  and  grounds  for  wealthy 

Londoners.     The  foundations  have  been   traced,  and  the 

fragments,  architectural  and  domestic,  collected.   And  when, 

in  later  days,  the  English  Court  loved  the  Forest  of  Waltham 

(Epping  Forest),  they  were  compelled  to  halt  at  Leyton  as 

they  went  or  emerged  from  the  rude  domain.    Have  we  not 

Hainault-road — an  old  name  to  a  new  road  ?  and  the  Abbots 

of  Stratford  knew  the  fatness  of  the  land  that  touched  the 

Lee  there.    "When  the  disruption  of  society  occurred  in  the 

Tudor  days  choice  morsels  fell  to  lucky  hands,  but  to  be 

returned  to  the  Grown,  and  then  reconveyed.    It  was  a  quiet 

and  profitable  possession  then,  but  it  is  a  busy  and  profitable 

one  now. 

The  triangle  formed  by  the  area  from  Buckholt  House  in 
the  Leyton-road,  passing  along  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to 
Lea  Bridge-road,  and  including  Boundary-road  to  the  north 
thereof  and  passing  to  Knott's  Green,  then  returning  south- 
ward by  Leyton  Green  at  the  end  of  High-street,  Church- 
street,  Leyton  House,  Leyton-street,  to  the  Leyton-road, 
includes  all  that  is  properly  called  Leyton.  The  land  on  the 
east  and  south-east  of  this  triangle  is  Leytonstone,  beginning 
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at  the  West  Ham  Union  Workhouse,  and  passing  along  the 
London  and  Essex-roads  to  the  cross-roads,  near  the  railway 
tunnel,  and  the  land  between  the  said  London-road  and  the 
parish  of  Wanstead  and  the  parishes   of  Walthamstow  and 
Woodford.     Our  first  remark  is  confirmed  by  a  notice  of 
Buckholt.    Its  locality  is  named :  close  to  it  are  now  large 
watercress-beds,  and  the  glory  has  indeed  departed.     Saxon 
history  gave  it  the  name  it  bears  from  words  meaning  Book- 
wood  ;  and  from  1284  we  have  continuous  modern  history, 
because  then  the  Crown  confiscated  because  the  owner  be- 
friended Bichard  III.    Then  it  remained  until  Henry  VII. 
granted  it  to  Sir  John  Bysley,  at  whose  death  Compton,  from 
whom   the  Northampton  peerage   descended,   became  the 
possessor.  Attached  to  the  Manor  House  *  were  seven  cottages, 
seven  gardens,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  arable  land,  forty- 
four  acres  meadow  land,  twenty-four  of  pasture,  and  thirty  of 
wood.'     Compton  sold  the  estate  to  Parvish,  whose  widow 
inherited.     She  married  Sir  W.  Hicks,  the  secretary  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1720,  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  trustees  of  Knight,  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
who  resold  it  to  Tylney's  widow,  and  she  added  it  to  the 
acquisitions  of  the  Tylney-Long  family.     Sir  M.  Hicks,  the 
second  inheritor,  suffered  great  trouble  on  account  of  bis 
loyalty  to  Charles  I.     His  son  William  received  knighthood 
from  the  second  Charles  at  Buckholt,  when  his  Majesty 
hunted  in  Waltham  Forest,  and  became  baronet  on  his  father  s 
demise.   From  being  a  reputed  royal  residence  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  it  decayed,  and  in  1742  we  read  of  an  enterprising 
'  public  caterer,'  one  William  Barton,  inviting  the  public  to 
pay  him  patronising  visits  to  public  breakfasts,  weekly  con- 
certs, and  occasional  oratorios ;  besides  which,  it  had  a  &**" 
of  Bosherville  fame  in  an  ode : 
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'  To  Delia. 
Delia,  in  whose  form  we  trace 
All  that  can  a  virgin  grace; 
Hark!  when  pleasure,  blithe  as  May, 
Bids  us  to  Ruokholt  haste  away. 
Verdant  vistas,  melting  sounds, 
Magic  echoes,  fairy  rounds ; 
Beauties  everywhere  surprise. 
Sure  that  spot  dropped  from  the  skies/ 

The  sky-dropped  spot  oeased  to  attract  in  fonr  years,  and  in 
1757  the  house  disappeared.  No  one  would  imagine  this 
history  from  its  present  appearance. 

Leytonstone  is  barely  named  in  old  chronicles,  except  as 
a  long  straggling  road,  having  London  merchants'  and  traders' 
dwellings  on  both  sides,  and  a  chapel  of  ease.  But  of  it  modern 
life  has  ma>de  something  different  now.  Fairlop-road  reminds 
one  of  old  fame  ;  Hainault-road  of  the  royal  residence  in  the 
Forest ;  and  old  associations  are  retained  in  Grove  Green-lane, 
that  ran  from  Kuckholt  to  Moyer's-lane  and  Church-lane ; 
for  these  still  whisper  of  rural  solitude,  where  birds  sing  and 
lovers  whisper.  Boads  here  and  there  cross  and  curve  about 
hi  modern  style,  and  are  fast  developing  Leytonstone  into 
an  influential  factor  in  the  suburban  districts  of  London. 

The  designation,  Moyer's-lane,  originally  belonged  to  the 
line  now  known  as  Hainault-road,  and  is  transferred  to  a 
piece  of  that  line  abutting  on  Leyton-street  and  a  farm-way 
that  had  no  name  branching  therefrom  and  leading  to  Philli- 
brook  Stream.  In  Hainault-road,  beginning  at  Walwood 
Farm — a  very  old  name  in  Leyton — are  about  fifty  detached 
residences,  having  long  gardens,  and  behind  them  is  Forest- 
road,  and  again  behind  that  James's-lane.  These  latter  will 
soon  be  transposed  from  farm  to  residential  property,  not 
equal,  perhaps,  to  the  good  houses  in  Hainault-road,  but  only 
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differing  in  size  and  value.  The  whole  district  between  the 
Forest  by  Forest  House  and  Forest  Farm  is  fast  being  devoted 
to  a  class  of  houses  that  will  command  rentals  of  from  801.  to 
45L9  of  SOL  to  752.,  and  occasionally  mansions  are  retained 
that  obtain  fancy  prices.  At  Knott's  Green,  and  indeed  all 
through  the  parish  away  from  the  old  town  or  village,  are 
several  mansions  and  grounds,  most  of  which  are  old  and  are 
the  property  of  the  occupier,  or  held  by  the  old  ninety-nine 
years'  leases.  The  Forest  Hall,  we  must  not  forget  to  note, 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  and  in  later 
days  became  the  seat  of  Charles  Goring,  Earl  of  Norwich, 
who  named  it  Goring  House.  He  is  in  the  church  vaults, 
and  the  property  passed  by  sale  to  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote; 
upon  his  decease  his  son  disposed  of  it  to  the  Bosanquet 
family,  who  have  perpetuated  this  connection  by  charitable 
bequests.  Of  the  Manor  House,  which  is  the  largest  pro- 
perty, we  need  not  talk.  The  Rev.  John  Pardoe  is  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  was  the  parson ;  but  the  living  was  sold  to  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Brewster,  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Brewster  is  the 
incumbent.  Upon  these  have  come  an  inheritance  that  needs 
a  volume  to  tell  the  history  of,  if  we  would  narrate  all  the 
intrigues  in  Church  and  State  with  which  it  was  involved. 

The  acreage  of  the  parish  is  about  2300 ;  out  of  which  in 
olden  days  were  deducted  150  for  marsh,  250  for  waste,  250 
for  gardeners  and  potato-growing,  leaving  the  rest  for  dwell- 
ings, residences,  and  meadows;  The  population  in  1821  is 
returned  at  8874 ;  in  1831  at  8323  ;  1841  and  1851,  under 
4000 ;  in  1861,  nearly  6000 ;  in  1871,  more  than  10,000 ; 
and  at  the  present  time  it  must  contain  nearly  15,000.  "d 
visited  it  thirty  years  ago  for  the  first  time,  and  a  more  dead- 
alive  place  than  Leyton  could  scarcely  be  found.  What  of 
life  existed  kept  itself  within  these  precious  garden-walls* 
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where  in  happy  solitude  many  an  English  family  dwelt  in 
peace,  quietly  cultivating  their  minds  and  sharing  the  rustio 
hospitalities  among  selected  acquaintances;  hut  the  outer 
world  had  the  aspect  of  village  dependence  and  exclusiveness, 
now  happily  departed.  We  might  almost  fancy  it  erred  in 
the  opposite  direction,  but  of  that  there  is  little  danger  in 
this  London  life ;  there  is  abundance  of  visible  life  in  human 
and  in  what  is  called  inanimate  nature.  The  dull  solitudes 
are  filled  now  with  the  habitations  of  men  ;  and  on  every  side 
are  tokens  of  the  subjection  of  nature,  with  its  monotonous 
scales  of  life  and  death  ever  ascending  and  falling,  to  the 
active  force  of  human  energy,  human  requirements,  and 
human  repose.  Mr.  Woodburn,  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  pub- 
lished, in  1807,  an  engraving  of  Leyton  Church,  with  its  rude 
pofit-and-rail  fence  of  the  '  hamlet  of  our  forefathers'  that 
is  so  pleasant  to  think  upon.  Simplicity  and  correctness 
characterise  nave,  chancel,  tower,  and  porch.  The  parson's 
door  admitted  the  Squire  Hicks,  who  had  his  walled  seclu- 
sion after  the  reformed  model  church  fashion,  and  the  people 
came  to  rest  in  the  nave.  Well,  nobody  grumbled.  The 
squire  exercised  his  charity  and  aired  his  consequence ;  the 
people  worshipped  or  not,  as  it  pleased  them.  This  church 
of  St.  Mary,  that  holds  eight  hundred  people,  gives  4702.  to  the 
vicar,  besides  a  good  residence,  and  the  vicar  has  the  appoint- 
ment to  All  Saints,  in  Capworth-street,  a  new  church  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  he  is  his  own  patron,  as  was 
the  former  vicar,  Mr.  Pardoe.  In  Leytonstone  are  already 
too  churches  superseding  the  old  chapel  of  ease,  which  was 
sometimes  closed  and  sometimes  opened,  as  the  financial  will 
of  the  people  prescribed.  Leyton  Manor  should  have  found 
spiritual  supplies  as  its  revenue  augmented,  but  the  holders 
^  not  like  to  mingle  things  earthly  and  heavenly.     The 
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Bishop  of  St.  Albans  is  the  patron  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  revenue  is  8002.,  with  a  house,  &c.  Another, 
Holy  Trinity,  was  consecrated  in  1865,  and  that  yields  about 
2001.  to  the  incumbent.  Nor  have  the  Nonconformists  been 
unmindful  of  their  vocation.  A  handsome  Congregational 
church  that  can  accommodate  one  thousand  people  in  one  part 
of  the  parish,  and  the  older  place  that  will  receive  five  hundred ; 
a  good  Baptist  chapel  in  Vicarage-road,  and  another  at  a  dis- 
tant part;  a  spacious  Wesleyan  chapel  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  Leyton  Green, — are  evidences  of  the  activity  of 
spiritual  enterprise,  and  indications  of  the  riches  of  spiritual 
supply.  In  olden  days  the  Quakers  had  many  residences 
here.  We  meet  with  the  names  of  Barclay,  Fry,  Jansen, 
tiurney,  Fowell,  and  Buxton,  but  no  meeting-house.  The 
modern  life  has  led  most  of  these  into  the  fold  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  Church,  and, 
we  hope,  of  the  returned. 

But  every  candid  visitor  loves  to  linger  among  the  tombs 
and  survey  mural  tablets.  In  a  small  monument  between 
the  mosaic  cloister  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  tablet  with  this  in- 
scription :  '  In  Memory  of  Sir  Richard  Hopkins,  Et.,  and 
Alderman  of  London,  who  died  Jan.  2d,  aged  59.  His  ex- 
perience in  trade,  and  many  eminent  Virtues,  Promoted  Him 
to  Honours  and  Trusts  of  Importance,  all  which  he  discharged 
with  justice  and  applause.  His  widow,  3d  Daughter  of 
William  Lecttullier,  Esq.,  in  affection  to  the  best  of  husbands, 
erected  this  monument.'  Another  pirn  memorise  of  Eliza 
Wood,  the  beloved  wife  of  Tobias  Wood,  has  this  inscription : 

'  Wayle  not,  my  Wood,  thy  tree's  untymely  fall ; 

They  weare  but  leaves  the  Autumn  blast  could  spoyle ; 
The  bark  bound  up,  and  some  fayre  friut  withall 
Transplanted,  onely  shee  exchanged  her  soyle. 
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Shee  is  not  dead ;  shee  did  but  fall  to  rise, 
And  leave  the  Woods  to  live  in  Paradise. ' 

This  monument  is  suggestive  of  more  fan  than  melan- 
choly; bat  who  could  make  the  poor  dead  woman  so  apt  in 
the  play  of  words  with  her  name  ?     It  shows  that  Leyton 
was  not  intellectually  dull,  and  that  it  was  not  excessively 
sentimental.     William  Bowyer,  the  great  literary  merchant 
of  the  last  century,  who  took  John  Nichols,  the  antiquary 
and  historian,  as  an  apprentice,  and  made  of  him  what  every 
reading  Englishman  knows  him  to  have  been,  rests  in  this 
church,  and  the  votive  tablet  is  erected  by  the  said  John 
Nichols,     An  article  ought  to  be  given  to  Bowyer  and  Nichols 
at  Leyton  rather  than  this  brief  notice.     The  greed  and 
malversation  that  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  many  a  sub- 
urban district  are  put  out  in  the  presence  of  this  intellec- 
tual hero,  and  Leyton  has  no  greater  treasures  than  in  the 
remains  of  William  Bowyer  and  the  old  vicar,  John  Strype. 
These  two  men  have  left  imperishable  works,  and  their  names 
will  be  remembered  for  evermore.    Of  John  Strype  we  can 
j     only  say  that  he  was  born  in  1648  at  Stepney,  and  was 
elected  by  the  parishioners  in  1669  to  be  their  minister, 
the  vicarage  being  then  without  revenue  and  therefore  with- 
|     out  a  vicar;    and  that  he  died  at  Hackney,  after  a  brief 
retirement,  at  the  age  of  94,  and  that  he   rests  in   this 
=      church.     His  historical  and  biographical  works  are  the  most 
perfect  in  English  literature ;  they  have  the  unimpeachable 
Authority  appertaining  to  a  candid  and  conscientious  his- 
j     torian.    Bowyer  was  born  in  London,  and  began  business 
at  the  White  Horse,  in  Little  Britain,  as  a  printer,  publish- 
ing a  Defence  of  the  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr, 
relative  to  the  book  Eicon  Basilicon,  written  by  Wagstaff. 
Be  was  the  first,  since  the  practice  of  printing  in  this  country, 
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to  elevate  that  art  to  the  position  of  equality  it  now  holds  in 
regard  to  all  other  human  efforts.  The  story  of  this  good 
man's  life  would  fill  a  volume ;  it  is  a  part  of  English  his- 
tory in  its  action  and  in  its  fruit :  on  both  of  which  grounds 
all  Englishmen  have  occasion  to  be  proud  of  him.  Boydell 
(who  is  mentioned  in  our  notes  on  Woodford),  Roebuck, 
Camden,  the  Moyer  family,  and  that  of  Sir  M.  and  Sir  W. 
Hicks,  are  also  among  the  celebrated  dead  who  are  deposited 
at  Leyton ;  likewise  Goring,  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  1670,  who 
has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  Forest  Hall. 

There  are  large  charities  belonging  to  this  parish,  and  it 
is  painful  to  review  their  history.    About  802.  is  annually 
distributed  in  bread,  that  ought  in  equity  to  be  8001.  a  year 
in  the  best  way  it  could  be  dispensed.     Robert  Ozler  in  1697 
left  800J.  to  build  a  school  upon  the  waste  ground  at  Leyton, 
and  a  salary  of  12Z.  per  annum  in  perpetuity  to  teach  the 
children  of  Low  Leyton  and  Walthamstow   reading  and 
writing  free.       This  has  been  absorbed  into  the  national 
school ;  and  how  the  transfusion  has  been  effected  we  have 
not  now  to  inquire,  but  hope  that  at  any  rate  the  poor  of 
Leyton  and  Walthamstow  are  taught  reading  and  writing 
free.     Mr.  Ozler's  provision  in  1697  deserves  to  be  described 
as  munificent,  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the  dead 
benefactor  has  had  his  pious  wishes  honoured  by  subsequent 
generations  of  administrators. 

John  Smith  bequeathed  freehold  lands  and  tenements 
upon  feoffees  for  ever  for  maintaining  eight  poor  people  in 
the  almshouses  he  had  built,  and  left  to  each  tenant  50*. 
a  year ;  but  the  history  of  the  property  is  simply  shameful. 
The  land  must  be  now  yielding  at  least  twenty  times  its 
original  revenue,  if  it  has  not  been  absorbed.  If  we  come  to 
the  Phillipps  charities,  that  are  really  an  addition  to  those  of 
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John  Smith,  there  is  the  indenture  between  Charles,  the 
Turkey  merchant,  and  his  executors,  John  Phillipps  and 
Samuel  Bosanquet,  conveying  122.  per  annum  from  BovilTs 
Upland  and  Mayland's  Shot-in-Steeple  to  be  added  to  the 
Smith  Charity  Fund.  John  Phillipps  gave  62.  yearly  out 
of  a  house  in  Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  then  worth  about  a 
quarter  of  its  present  value ;  but  the  62.  yearly  is  not  made 
242.  of:  other  people  see  it  to  their  interest  to  be  literal  in 
their  interpretation,  and  leave  the  spirit  of  the  will  disre- 
garded. Mr.  Bosanquet  added  800Z.  Consols,  Mrs.  Lane  8002., 
Mrs.  Danbury  2002.  Four  per  Cents  for  the  women,  and  Mrs. 
Major  2502.  also.  These,  with  the  first  gifts,  make  a  total 
which  trustees  ought  to  have  left  the  history  of  in  an  acces- 
sible record.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hicks  made  also  a 
bequest  which  was  transformed  into  copyhold  land  of  three 
and  a  half  acres ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  no  statement  can 
be  made  of  the  result.  Three  acres  and  a  half  of  building 
pound  is  often  worth  20,0002.,  and  we  have  known  the 
suburbs  yield  more  than  double  that  sum ;  but  what  has 
gone  of  it  we  are  not  able  to  tell. 

The  property  at  disposal  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  building 
societies  or  gentlemen  who  haye,  like  builders,  gone  into  such 
speculations. 
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In  selecting  the  terms  Loughton  and  Buckhurst  Hill  for  a 
chapter  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Epping  Forest,  or  rather  the 
Forest  of  Waltham,  it  should  he  understood  that  the  area 
contains  the  land  between  the  rivers  Boding  and  Lea,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Woodford  and  Chingford,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  road  which  connects  Waltham  Abbey  with  Theydon 
Bois,  Green,  and  Gernon  ;  and  that  such  area  takes  in  part 
of  Waltham  Cross  parish  on  the  one  side  and  Chigwefl  on 
the  other.     The  entire  space  is  by  nature  ornamental,  from 
its  variety  of  surface  and   prospect.     There   are  no  level 
places ;  none  that  are  low,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  streams ; 
and  some  that  are  what  in  England  we  call  high.     The  two 
rivers  occupy  the  valleys,  draining  the  elevated  parts ;  and 
these  are  tributaries  of  the  Thames. 

Buckhurst  Hill  Station  may  be  the  starting-point  for  a 
ramble  that  would  encircle  the  district.    From  it  the  eastern 
road  leads  to  a  well-known  house  of  call — the  Bald-faced 
Stag,  which    is    on   the   road  connecting  Woodford  with 
Epping;  was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  Epping  Hud*-'* 
festival  consisting  of  old-fashioned  rural  amusements,  some 
skilful,  some  comic,  some  rustic,  and  some  rude;  attend*1 
by  thousands  of  all  classes,  chiefly  from  London,  so  tha 
unless  the  vehicle  and  horses  were  hired  weeks  before*  there 
could  be  no  means  of  getting  there.     The  times  have  chang 
the  old  grounds  into  a  trim  and  orderly  form,  to  the  displ*56" 
ment  of  the  furze  and  blackberry  bushes,  and  to  the  con- 
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struction  of  an  open  space,  where  the  neighbouring  roads 
reach  a  centre,  and  one  can  contemplate  by  the  aid  of  obser- 
vation. 

Crossing  the  high-road  there,  the  road  leads  to  Chigwell 
Hill,  one  of  the  finest  points  of  view  in  Essex,  and  thence 
to  Chingford  Fair  Mead,  whereat  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a 
lodge,  when  her  familiar,  Leicester,  attended  here  on  occa- 
sions of  forestal  pleasaunce.  It  is  also  said  that  the  spot 
known  as  King's  Place,  near  Buckhurst  Station,  was  formerly 
a  hunting-box  for  the  Henrys ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
over  the  Boding,  in  Hainault  Forest,  and  on  the  Highbeech 
Hill  and  other  places,  such  accommodation  existed. 

Continuing  from  Chingford  Fairmead,  the  road  leads  to 
Sewardstone  Bury,  Green,  Hill,  and  Farm ;  from  whence, 
for  general  survey,  it  is  best  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  go  to 
Highbeech  Hill,  famous  in  old  days  as  the  rendezvous 
called  the  King's  Oak,  now  as  a  public-house  for  travellers 
and  visitors.  From  this  point  it  is  best  to  walk  to  the 
Wake  Arms,  at  which  point  many  roads  meet,  and  our 
boundary  northward  ends.  From  the  Wake  Arms  one  road 
leads  to  Theydon  Green,  Theydon  Bois,  to  Abridge,  which  is 
upon  the  river  Boding.  Out  of  this  road,  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  is  Theydon  Gernon,  and  on  the  south-west 
Debden  Green.  Another  road  from  the  Wake  Arms  is  to- 
wards London,  through  Loughton,  by  Loughton  Railway 
Station,  by  the  chapel  and  the  new  church,  and  Loughton- 
Btreet,  and  back  to  the  well-known  place  of  rural  recreation, 
the  Boebuck  Inn,  near  to  which  is  Buckhurst  Hill  Church, 
not  far  from  the  Station-road.  Out  of  this  road  there  is  one 
to  the  east  that  passes  Loughton  Hall,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church,  the  rectory,  and,  ending  at  Loughton  Bridge, 
takes  the  traveller  on  to  Chigwell,  and  thence  to  Woodford. 
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The  other  road  from  the  Wake  Arms  is  the  main  road 
connecting  Epping  and  Woodford  to  London.  It  is  the 
best  driving  road  of  any ;  bnt  as  it  leaves  Highbeech  Green 
and  Hill  on  the  one  side  and  Longhton  on  the  other,  and 
has  not  much  population,  there  is  not  much  interest,  especi- 
ally in  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter ;  it  is  the 
high-way  for  hay-carts  and  other  traffic  between  London  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Essex,  These  various  ways  meet  at 
the  Bald-faced  Stag,  and,  with  a  little  variation,  this  outline 
covers  all  the  ground  to  be  included  under  the  title  '  Buck- 
hurst  Hill  and  Loughton.* 

But  for  exploring  purposes,  the  Longhton  Station  is  the 
best  point  of  departure.     Crossing  the  main  road,  there  is 
a  lane  famous  for  its    supply  of  donkeys  and  watercress; 
which,  by  the  way,  had  the  advantage,  a  short  time  ago,  of 
being  written  in  five  different  forms  on  the  invitation-boards 
of  the  cottagers  who  supply  hot  water  at  twopence  '  a  head, 
and  tea  at  different  prices   from  eightpence.     There  are 
chariots  on  hire,  driven  by  lady  proprietors,  so  that  Gilpin 
and  his  family  can  take  the  rail  to  the  station,  and,  while  he 
walks  up  the  hill,  Mrs.  and  the  eldest  daughter  can  ride  in 
an  open  mail-phaeton,  and  the  little  ones  have  a  'Jerusalem 
pony'  each.     The  Forest  hereabout  is  at  its  finest ;  whether 
the  course  is  across  to  Sewardstone  and  the  river  Lea;  or  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  among  the  ancient,   scrubby,  ever- 
lasting  oaks ;   or  away  to  the  Top  Glens  and  shady  spots : 
grand  beeches,  with  barks  semi-green,  lit  up  with  the  Bun- 
peep,  give  to  the  most  troubled  a  sense  of  retirement  or 
repose,  and  to  the  healthy  delightful  refreshment. 

Sewardstone,  like  all  the  land  on  the  south-western  side 
of  the  lane,  is  in  the  parish  of  Waltham  Cross ;  but  the  resi- 
dent or  visitor  needs  not  the  parochial  division ;  he  loves  w 
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ramble  among  the  paths  that  wind  and  branch  about  delight- 
fully on  either  hand  for  half  a  mile.     Then  is  seen  the  new 
church  of  Highbeech,  and  the  mansions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Green  are  approached ;  a  slight  turn  of  the  road 
brings  suddenly  the  view  already  alluded  to  as  from  the 
western  approach  at  the  top  of  the  hill — the  King's  Oak — 
from  which  the  scenery  is  a  magnificent  blending  of  the 
Forest  and  the  reclaimed,  the  rural  and  the  urban.     The 
woods,  the  undulating  ground,  the  apparently  distant — but 
near — form  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  its  church  so  full  of  frag- 
mentary story ;  and  beyond  it,  the  river  Lea,  the  high  hills 
and  woods  of  Broxbourne, — these  give  to  the  foreground  wil- 
derness a  glorious  effect  that  has  made  the  place  a  delight  of 
the  English  people  for  three  hundred  years.    Thence  go  to  the 
Wake  Arms  cross-ways,  and  take  the  roads  already  described. 
Bobbers  and  unscrupulous  persons  of  the  legal  sort  con- 
spired to  use  the  Crown  influence  to  their  own  advantage  by 
obtaining  legal  permission  to  transfer  the  Grown  rights  to 
individuals,  for,  as  Kings  Charles  and  James  would  say,  '  a 
consideration;'  and  the  arrangement  seemed  to  be  effective. 
Here  and  there  are  hewn  blocks  out  of  the  public  land,  that 
are  now  the  private  property  of  gentlemen  who  have  either 
built  or  bought  residences  thereon,  and  these  make  beauti- 
ful the  solitary  place ;  but  they  have  no  right  to  be  there. 
When  the  nation  agreed  to  give  the  Crown  a  stipend  all 
these  rights  reverted,  and  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  a 
Whig  administration,  or  any  other,  indeed,  to  attempt  the 
disposal  of  what  was  in  the  trusteeship  of  the  Crown.     The 
City  of  London  contested  the  point ;  and  those  who  are  curious 
to  know  may  see  at  Guildhall  the  land  illegally  disposed  of 
before  1875  marked  in  a  pink  colour,  and  learn  with  some 
satisfaction  that  the  City  has  made  it  everlastingly  free  to 
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the  people  at  its  own  cost,  compelling  disgorgement  to  a 
wonderfdl  extent,  bnt  establishing  the  principle  that  Crown 
lands  and  Grown  rights  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 

Church  accommodation  has  kept  pace  with  the  require- 
ments, and  has  not  gone  beyond.  The  utter  sleepiness  and 
disregard  of  duty  that  distinguished  the  National  Church 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  made  it  the  laughing-stock  of 
Christendom  and  the  butt  of  infidels,  compelled  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  to  establish  at  Loughton  a  chapel,  which 
is  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  district  for 
the  last  seventy  years.  The  church  of  St,  Nicholas,  built 
820  years  ago,  is  pictured  in  Woodburn's  engravings.  It 
consisted  of  a  nave  and  one  aisle,  having  one  tiled  roof;  a 
wooden  belfry  and  a  shingled  spire  contained  three  bells, 
and  in  1795  called  700  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  a  congre- 
gation of  sixty  persons.  The  village  arose  from  the  water- 
its  name  is  Lochton.  At  Loughton  Bridge,  that  we  know, 
there  was  one  of  those  ferries  that  act  as  incipient  locks,  as 
there  are  on  the  Medway  tributaries ;  and  what  little  trade 
came  down  the  river,  whether  contraband  or  otherwise, 
created  the  village  on  the  Boding  by  the  bridge,  which  village 
has  altogether  disappeared.  The  squire's  hall  remains  in 
Loughton  Hall,  and  the  ruins  of  the  church  remain;  bat 
beyond  those  two  representatives  of  Church  and  State  there 
is  nothing  left  to  show  where  Loughton  ever  was. 

Except  the  history  of  the  manor,  Loughton  living  ** 
entered  by  Newcourt  in  1610  as  having,  beside  the  tithe,  * 
mansion  house,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  yard,  a  garden,  an  orchard* 
and  about  thirty-six  acres  of  glebe ;'  which  thirty-six  gw*  w 
forty-one  and  a  half,  and  in  1714  Mrs.  Whitaker  added  t*° 
acres,  for  she  held  the  manor  and  representation. 
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Philip  Morant,  a  trusty  recorder,  tells  in  1768  that  it 
was  one  of  the  seventeen  lordships  wherewith  Earl  Harold 
endowed  his  monastery  of  Waltham  (Harold  is  buried  not 
for  from  this  place),  and  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  it 
was  valued  to  the  Crown  at  462.  a  year.     Mary  transferred 
this  with  several  properties  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  Manor  House  (Loughton  Hall),  which  stood  near  the 
church.     In  Edward  VI.,  this  and  many  other  estates  were 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy  and  his  heirs;  hut  in  1569 
the  Grown  resumed  possession,  and  it  passed  to  a  City  man 
of  the  name  of  Wroth,  the  descendant  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  who  by  marriage  obtained  the  higher  connection  of 
the  county  family  of  Stonard,  from  which  marriage  the  Buck- 
hurst  property — derived  from  the  king,  and  given  out  of 
Henry's  proud  manor  of  East  Greenwich — descended.    These 
family  bonds  continued ;  and  Lord  Maynard,  who  possessed 
much  of  the  Wansted  Hundred,  came  into  possession.     By 
failure  of  issue  the  whole  came  to  the  Earl  of  Bochford,  who 
sold  it  in  1745  for  24,500Z.  to  William  Whitaker,  of  Lime- 
street,  London,  alderman  and  sheriff,  who  settled  it  upon  his 
wife  with  entail  to  his  daughter.    By  that  relationship  it 
descended  to  John  Whitaker  Maitland,  the  present  possessor 
of  the  manor  and  the  rector  of  the  parish,  through  certain 
marriages  into  the  Maitland  family  and  the  amalgamation  of 
names. 

The  living  of  Loughton  was,  in  olden  days,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  is  returned  to  be  of  the  value  of  5182.  rent-charge,  but 
with  a  gross  income  of  600Z.  and  residence,  with  forty-three 
acres  of  glebe.  A  transfer  has  been  made,  to  the  convenience 
of  the  district,  by  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  1819, 
called  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  continuing  the  legal  obli- 
gations of  St.  Nicholas.    It  was  at  least  an  ungracious  act 
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to  name  the  church  St.  John  the  Baptist,  when  the  piety 
of  the  district  had  become  Baptist  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Church ;  and  it  was  more  ungracious  to  name  the  new 
church  St.  John  the  Baptist,  unless  the  lord  of  the  manor 
desired  to  do  the  work  of  Herodias :  but  most  of  all,  why 
take  away  Nicodemus,  to  whom  was  imparted  the  teaching  of 
new  life,  and  who  had  been  long  canonised  under  the  designa- 
tion of  St.  Nicholas  ?  Evangelical  Christianity  is,  of  course, 
represented  by  the  Maitlands,  Hoares,  and  Laboucheres; 
but  they  should  not  have  changed  the  name  of  the  old 
church,  although  it  gave  them  inheritance  and  power.  It 
reminds  one  of  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  wherein  the  dis- 
honour of  parentage  is  unveiled  to  the  children's  shame. 

However,  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  name  of  the  new 
church,  and  the  edifice  is  of  the  best  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  it  was  built  in  1846 
and  enlarged  in  1877.  Built  in  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  chancel,  nave,  transepts,  it  has  a  square  tower; 
and  in  the  chancel  are  oak  stalls,  placed  upon  a  polished 
marble  pavement.  There  is  also  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  and 
the  services  of  the  church  are  aided  by  the  provision  of  a 
good  organ. 

There  is  to  this  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  relief 
of  a. chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  hy 
the  rector,  who  is  the  patron,  and  the  diverse  tastes  of  pi0U3 
people  are  certainly  consulted  in  the  arrangement.  The 
church  at  Buckhurst  Hill,  which  is  named  St.  John's,  is  °*. 
the  value  of  60(M.  a  year,  with  residence;  it  is  a  rectory 
under  the  patronage  of  the  vicar  of  Chigwell.  The  popula- 
tion of  Loughton  is  2488,  and  the  district  of  Buckhurst  Hill 
2620.  Besides  which  there  is  the  church  at  Chigwell-ro*/ 
partly  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  which  is  of  the  ^u6 
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of  300Z.,  with  house  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  High- 
beech,  which  has  200Z.  a  year  and  residence.  To  these 
districts  population  is  allotted  which  the  growing  changes 
make  indefinite. 

Of  localities  the  old  and  the  new  meet  in  Monkham-lane, 
which  runs  from  Woodford  Green  to  Buckhurst  Hill  Station, 
close  to  the  new  houses  thereabout,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Boebuck  Hotel.  From  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  along  the  new 
road  to  the  Wake  Arms,  and  from  thence  back  through 
Loughton  village — that  is,  Great  Monk  Wood,  Little  Monk 
Wood,  the  land  about  Debden  Green,  in  fact  all  except  the 
old  Tillage — had  been  illegally  enclosed  and  stolen.  The 
most  part  has  been  recovered,  but  the  iniquity  of  intention 
is  eternal.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Golding's,  Debden 
Hall,  Parson's  Green,  Loughton  Hall,  the  old  church  (close 
to  Chigwell-lane  Station),  and  all  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  railway-line,  from  Buckhurst  Hill  to  Theydon  Stations, 
remained  on  the  old  tenure,  independent  of  the  Forest,  and 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  have  done  for  the  public  a 
national  service  that  will  have  the  gratitude  of  many  genera- 
tions, as  it  has  that  of  our  own,  for  its  mighty  valour  and  its 
munificent  expenditure  in  defeating  the  lawless  and  befriend- 
ing the  people.  S.  Lloyd  Howard,  Esq.,  J.P.,  resides  at 
Golding's  Hill,  where  are  several  other  excellent  mansions ; 
Mr.  Lawton  is  at  Golding's  Park. 

It  is  not  possible  to  touch  localities  without  recognising 
the  former  inhabitants ;  and  of  all  the  surprises  that  oppress 
the  observer  this  is  one  of  the  most  touching.  This  place 
called  Chigwell  had  for  its  rector  John  Bogers,  who  was  the 
first  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  persecution  under 
Mary.  He  it  was  who  assisted  Myles  Coverdale  and  William 
fyndall  in  the  production  of  the  first  English  Bible,  by 
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printing  it  abroad ;  and,  returning  to  England  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VL,  became  in  1550  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  from 
whence  he  was  promoted  by  Ridley,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
and  afterwards  martyr,  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  which 
included  the  Chigwell  rectory.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  made  him  divinity  reader  to  the  cathedral.  He 
was  taken  from  Chigwell  and  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  February 
1555.  Bonner  came  and  unfrocked  him,  and  refused  his 
parting  with  the  bereaved  family. 

William  Paley,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  and  Horce  Paulina,  also  held  this  living. 
After  taking  his  first  degree  at  Cambridge,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  obtained  employment  as  assistant  in  an 
academy  at  Greenwich,  in  addition  to  his  curacy  at  the  parish 
church  there.  In  three  years  he  became  Fellow  and  M.A., 
and  then  the  livings  of  Dalston  and  Appleby,  in  Cumberland, 
were  successively  conferred ;  thence  to  Carlisle  Cathedral  as 
archdeacon,  and  the  issue  of  his  great  work  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  and  his  other  books;  these  brought 
him  the  prebendary  of  St.  Pancras,  and  the  vicarage  of 
Chigwell,  followed  by  his  doctor's  degree  and  his  final  charge 
at  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  where  he  died. 

Nor  must  the  name  of  Archbishop  Harsnet,  who  founded 
the  Free  School  at  Chigwell,  which  parish  includes  Back- 
hurst  Hill.  A  native  of  Colchester  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  who  g&ve 
him  the  living  of  St.  Margaret,  in  Fish-street,  London,  bom 
whence  he  removed  to  Chigwell,  and  held  the  prebend  stall 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex.  After  that  be 
had  Shenfield  rectory  also,  and,  when  Bishop  Andrews  died, 
became  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  subsequently  Bishop, 
in  succession,  of  Chichester,  Norwich,  and  York.    T^ tw0 
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foundation  schools  he  left  have  been  a  blessing  to  hundreds, 

and  the  management  is  entrusted  to  those  who  will  see  '  that 

the  children  and  youth  of  that  and  other  adjoining  parishes 

should  be  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  cast  accounts, 

and  to  learn  their  accidence  in  the  one  school ;  and  in  the 

other  be  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ;'  also 

that  handsome  houses  be  provided  for  masters,  with  suitable 

gardens.     And  this  he  did  because  of  '  the  goodness  of  God, 

who  from  a  poor  vicar  of  this  parish  hath  called  me  to  so 

high  a  dignity  in  His  Church/  &c.    (Archbishop  of  York). 

Here  was    educated   William    Penn,    the    Quaker,   whose 

adventures  in   North    America    in   founding  colonies  are 

noticed  by  Macaulay  and  the  historians. 


MERTON  AND  TOOTING. 

Fob  practical  purposes  some  little  departures  from  the 
parochial  lines  are  necessary  in  a  notice  of  this  locality. 
Each  of  the  parishes  in  Brixton  Hundred  are  unusually  111- 
defined,  and  detached  portions  are  met  with  here  and  there, 
like  lost  children,  two  or  three  miles  from  home.  To  know 
Merton  and  Tooting,  it  is  convenient  to  start  from  the 
Wimbledon  Station  (a  part  of  which  is  named  Merton  Sta- 
tion, for  there  several  railways  and  roads  meet),  and  from  that 
centre  the  conquest  of  country  by  town  takes  its  departure. 

Merton-road  crosses  the  railway  at  the  station  ;  and  Hart- 
field,  Southey,  Montague,  Pelham,  Griffith,  Gladstone,  and 
other  roads  of  villas,  separate  and  semi-detached,  which  lead 
out  of  it  as  far  as  to  Grove  House,  belonging  both  to  South 
Wimbledon  and  Merton  (J.  S.  Crosby  Morris,  Esq.)-     These 
roads  are  strictly  in  South  Wimbledon,  and  there  is  Trinity 
Church  in  Merton-road ;  but  Merton  begins  at  Grove  House, 
where  is  the  turnpike-gate  on  the  road  from  Tooting  to  Maiden, 
and  that  from  Wimbledon  to  Morden — cross-roads ;  and  here 
is  High-street.    Thence,  southward,  is  Morden-road,  in  which 
are  the  Independent  chapel  and  schoolrooms,  about  a  dozen 
shops,  and  several  semi-detached  villas ;  then  follows  Merton 
Nursery,  and  presently  Morden  Station,  below  which  is  Morden 
Hall  Farm  and  Morden  Hall,  on  the  west  side  of  Morden- 
road,  leading  into  Morden.     The  south  part  of  the  parish  is 
still  pasture-land,  broken  into  by  varnish  and  other  'works; 
but  the  old  village  must  have  been  in  the  centre  of  this  por- 
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tion,  for  there  are  the  church,  the  parsonage,  and  the  glebe ; 
there  are  Manor  Farm  and  Merton  Hall  Farm.  The  place  had 
a  distinction  in  olden  times,  and  may  again,  although  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Westward  of  the  church  are  many  modern  houses 
of  low  value,  and  three  or  four  farms ;  and  in  the  road  that 
returns  to  the  turnpike  whence  we  set  out  there  are  many 
better  semi-detached  residences  (Fairlawn  Villa,  &c),  a  little 
branch  village,  a  post-office,  and  the  parish  pound. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Merton  has  been  a  considerable 
place,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  a  population  outside  its  walls,  that  the 
;    church  is  a  mile  away  from  it,  and  the  parish  pound  about 
E    mid-distance.      It  also  had  rich  grounds   belonging  to  the 
-.    &bbey;  and  hence  the  inherent  fruitfulness  of  its  soil  for 
fruit-trees  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  culture. 

From  the  turnpike  to  the  east  is  High-street,  extending 
to  the  corner  of  Abbey-road ;  at  the  south  of  it,  adjoining  the 
toad,  was  Nelson's  residence,  which  he  took  for  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  where  Sir  William  and  his  wife  lived,  as  Elliott  said, 
with  Nelson,  in  a  harmony  that  consisted  of.  mutual  admira- 
tion, pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  strong  rude 
society  manners  of  the  period ;  but  all  at  Nelson's  expense. 
Thence  he  set  sail  in  1805,  and  left  a  pathetic  note  refer- 
ring to  the  call  upon  him  by  his  country  impelling  him 
to  forsake  his  dear  Merton,  and  trusting  that  the  Almighty 
would  preserve  him  to  return.     That  was  not  to  be;    and 
Lady  Hamilton,  not  having  the  means  of  sustaining  the  place 
in  the  manner  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  had  to 
leave  it  in  1808,  when  the  whole  was  broken  up,  and  is  now 
built  over  with  third-class  private  residences.     The  Nelson 
Arms  indicates  the  locality ;  and  the  district  is  still .  called 
Kelson's  Fields. 
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In  Abbey-road  is  an  infant  school,  opposite  the  fine 
grounds  of  Abbey  House  (E.  Littler,  Esq.) ;  and  in  continu- 
ing the  Tooting-road  are  extensive  manufacturing  works  in 
flock  and  wool,  on  the  Wandle.  At  the  south  of  these  are 
the  remains  of  the  abbey,  now  utilised  as  the  silk  and  woollen 
print-works  of  Messrs.  Littler,  giving  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  The  works  were  originally  established  for 
calico-printing  by  Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  buried  in  the  church. 
Calico-printing  owes  its  introduction  into  England  to  a 
Frenchman,  who,  in  1676,  established  some  works  near  Rich- 
mond. In  1700  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers,  having  besieged 
the  Government  for  protection  against  the  importation  of 
chintzes  from  India,  succeeded ;  whereupon  the  calico-printers 
sought  to  produce  imitations  of  those  goods,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
set  up  these  works.  He  imported  the  white  Indian  calicoes, 
and  then  printed  on  them,  for  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
except  a  small  duty.  In  1712  the  Government  taxed  these 
goods  threepence  a  square  yard,  and  then  sixpence;  hut 
that  did  not  stop  the  trade.  The  silk  and  woollen  weavers 
clamoured  louder  than  before,  and  the  Government  had  to 
prohibit  the  wearing  of  all  printed  calico,  and  the  sale 
thereof.  This  drove  the  trade  to  print  on  linen,  until) 
in  1780,  the  material  called  union— linen  one  way  and 
cotton  the  other— was  permitted,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
sixpence  a  square  yard.  In  1774  Arkwright's  machinery 
came  out,  and  the  whole  trade  underwent  a  change.  The 
north  absorbed  both  the  manufacture  and  printing  ° 
cotton,  and  then  these  works  became  what  they  are— one 
of  the  best  in  England  for  producing  silk  and  woollen 
printed  goods.  In  1790  a  thousand  people  arere  em- 
ployed there  in  calico-printing;  but  machinery  snd  «w 
arts  have  made  the  great  changes  referred  to.     Still  tne 
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number  is  very  considerable!  and  of  coarse  the  product  is 
superior. 

The  quiet  Wandle  is  nowhere  more  charming  than  in  its 
behaviour  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  Abbey  House 
grounds,  just  by  the  gateway,  are  two  artificial  lakes,  and 
opposite  the  works  three  others,  and  narrow  ducts  that  look 
as  if  it  was  their  business  to  take  away  what  was  not  worth 
keeping.  It  is  not  possible  to  inspect  the  works — the  in- 
terests of  trade  forbid  it ;  but  the  visitor  is  welcome  to  take 
the  paths  thereabout,  and  delight  himself  by  the  dear 
serene  waters,  surrounded  as  he  would  be  by  ancient  and 
modern  associations. 

Below  these,  at  Phips  Bridge,  are  the  japan  and  varnish 
works  of  Mr.  Addington,  near  which  is  Morden  Station,  in 
Merton  parish,  on  the  Wimbledon  and  Croydon  branch-line. 
We  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  that  comes  from  the 

1 

turnpike  cross-ways,  and  here  are  Morden  Hall  Farm  and 
I  Morden  Hall  (J.  Lines,  Esq.).  At  a  very  short  distance 
from  this  point  the  parish  boundary  separating  Morden  from 
Merton  breaks  away  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  to  Beverley 
Brook,  which  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Putney  and 
Barnes,  Wimbledon  and  Kingston,  and  here  between  Maiden 
uid  Merton.  In  this  comer  are  Gannon  Hill  House,  the  seat 
rf  Mr.  Day ;  West  Barnes  Farm,  and  a  few  other  farms. 

The  history  of  England  has  few  contests  that  more  affected 
the  political  and  religious  constitution  of  our  land  than  that 
which  came  to  its  first  battle  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and 
Thomas  &  Becket,  on  the  issue  whether  king  or  priest  should 
rule ;  and  this  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, was  sent  from  home  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  to 
the  care  of  the  canons  of  Merton  Abbey,  whence  he  waB  sent 
to  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  and 
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Paris.  His  career  has  no  parallel,  except  that  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey ;  and  in  both  cases  the  Henrys,  who  ruled  with  an 
interval  of  800  years,  conquered  the  priests,  but  suffered 
from  the  manner  of  their  proceedings.  Merton  Abbey 
sprang  into  royal  favour  at  its  creation.  Here  Henry  ID. 
and  Louis  the  Dauphin  made  peace  between  England  and 
France.  Here  Hubert  de  Burgh  fled  for  sanctuary  when  in 
fear  of  death  for  his  maladministrations;  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  citizens  came  here  armed  to  the  number 
of  20,000,  and  the  Chief  Justice  fled  to  the  high  altar, 
whence  he  would  have  been  dragged  had  not  the  king 
changed  his  mind,  through  the  intercession  of  others.  Here 
the  same  king  held  his  Parliament  in  1285-6,  and  the  lawf 
are  now  known  as  the  Statutes  of  Merton ;  and  it  was  at  that 
very  gathering  that  the  barons  withstood  the  crafty  attempts 
of  the  bishops  to  introduce  the  imperial  and  canon  law. 
The  reply  is  known  to  all ;  but  all  do  not  remember  that  it 
was  at  Merton :  '  Nolumus  leges  Angli©  mutare.'  William  of 
Wickham,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  orders  to  this  con- 
vent, which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

This  institution  acquired  great  estates,  and  when  Henry 
broke  up  the  system  confusion  ensued.  Elizabeth  claimed 
the  whole,  collecting  them  from  the  various  dispersions  in 
her  father's  and  sister's  reigns,  and  leased  the  priory, 
with  its  appurtenances  and  lands  in  Merton,  Morden, 
Mitcham,  Streatham,  and  Long  Ditton,  to  Lovel,  her  steward, 
for  twenty-one  years ;  and  he  is  buried  in  Merton  Church. 
Of  course  she  was  the  real  holder;  and  they  went  on  the 
same  terms,  in  1600,  to  Lord  Nottingham,  on  knight's  ser- 
vice, which  rent  formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Henrietta,  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  Nottingham  sold  them  to  Spilman,  to* 
famous  trafficker  in  patents  in  King  James  I.'s  earliest  days* 
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Through  a  half-score  of  holders  it  went,  and  finally  was 
broken  up.  The  chief  owners  at  the  present  time  are  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge ;  Sir  Richard  Garth  ;  John  Innes,  Esq. ; 
S.  and  C.  Smith,  Esqrs. ;  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq. ;  P.  Mat- 
thews, Esq. ;  C.  Blake,  and  others. 

Morton  has  a  history  long  before  the  priory.  It  is  memor- 
able for  the  murder  of  Cynewulf,  King  of  Wessex,  a.d.  784, 
by  the  aatheling  or  prince,  Cyneheard,  who  with  his  abettors 
were  afterwards  killed.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable 
settlement,  since  gates  are  described  as  attached  to  the  house 
which  contained  Cyneheard  and  eighty-four  followers,  who 
attempted  to  defend  themselves  therein. 

We  have  said  but  little  about  the  church — the  long  and 
narrow  building,  only  a  nave  and  chancel,  a  north  porch,  and 
a  small  spire  at  the  west  end,  with  three  bells.  The  walls  are. 
flint  plastered  over,  and  the  doorway  is  evidently  Norman. 
Would  that  the  plaster  could  be  taken  away,  and,  perhaps, 
then  we  should  have  the  church  described  in  Domesday 
Book. 

Here  are  munificent  charities :  the  chief  donor  is  one 
whose  princely  beneficence  has  made  thousands  glad — 
Richard  Thornton,  he  who  built  the  wing  of  the  Leather- 
sellers'  Almshouses  at  Barnet,  and  endowed  it.  He  lived 
here,  and  here  he  is  buried ;  his  bequests  will  continue  to 
elicit  benedictions  upon  his  name  from  all  generations.  Pro- 
bably the  charities  of  this  parish  are  not  less  than  40(M.  a  year, 
which,  in  a  total  population  of  8000,  is  not  a  blessing  to 
be  unrecognised. 

Tooting  begins  at  Wandle  Bank,  close  to  the  flock  and 
wool  works  adjoining  the  abbey  property,  and  the  delineation 
adopted  will  be  arbitrary.    Tooting  Graveling,  Upper  Toot- 
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ing,  part  of  Wandsworth,  and  part  of  Streatham  being  in- 
cluded, necessitate  a  little  departure  from  the  parochial  lines. 

In  the  coaching  days  Tooting  had  a  fame  that  has  departed. 
The  first,  and  one  of  the  best  stages  out  of  London,  it  acquired 
enviable  renown  among  travellers.  The  old  Worthing,  Hors- 
ham, and  Brighton  road  is  no  longer  sonorous  with  the  musi- 
cal exhortations  to  the  public  bidding  them  '  Love  not.'  The 
stabling  for  half  a  hundred  prime  cattle  is  no  longer  the  pride 
of  the  village ;  but  Tooting  has  gained  by  its  losses.  Then 
a  few  gentlemen  who  had  retired  from  business,  or  who  took 
a  leisurely  interest  therein  as  sleeping  partners,  were  the  chief 
inhabitants ;  but  now  it  is  in  fact  a  part  of  South  London. 
One  unbroken  line  of  houses  extends  from  London  Bridge  to 
the  parish  of  Merton,  and  the  land  at  the  back  on  either  Bide 
is  being  decked  with  human  habitations. 

From  the  railway  station,  walking  towards  London,  are 
the  mission  house,  Tooting  Grove,  the  Baptist  chapel,  Grove 
House,  the  Limes,  and  then  the  Broadway.  At  that  centre 
are  the  shops,  and  from  it  runs  eastward  Church-street,  or 
rather  Mitcham-road,  whereon  are  many  delightful  residences, 
such  as  Park  House  (H.  Henley,  Esq.),  the  Rosary  (Major 
Manners),  Eldon  House,  Leigh  House,  the  Retreat,  and 
smaller  ones.  Out  of  Mitcham-road  are  the  old  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  its  graveyard,  its  rectory,  and  glebe,  part  of  which 
is  taken  on  the  wayside,  and  covered  with  semi-detached  vill*^ 
having  tastefully  laid-out  grounds. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  of  modern  date  (1883),  ^ 
is  on  the  site  of  a  very  old  one  demolished.  An  addition  m 
1876,  called  the  choir  vestry,  adds  to  the  architectural  ***#• 
The  living  has  for  many  years  been  held  by  incumbents  who 
have  been  patrons,  and  now  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Flack  is  the  rector* 
and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Flack,  '  Esq./  the  patron.     Its  value  is 
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6501.,  with  residence  and  glebe.  Formerly  Tooting  belonged 
to  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark ;  but  at  the  demolition  Edward 
VI.  listened  to  some  of  bis  troop  of  sinister  courtiers,  and 
gave  it  to  Lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  who  aliened  it  to  the  Sack- 
villes,  with  whom  it  remained  until  1680,  since  when  it  has 
been  tossed  about,  sometimes  with  the  manor  and  sometimes 
separate,  until  in  1790  the  reverend  incumbent  became  the 
possessor,  and  that  position  has  been  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Within  the  church  are  many  monuments,  and 
one  of  a  public  character  to  Sir  John  Hebdon,  a  diplomatist 
and  ambassador  under  Charles  I.  and  II,,  and  a  stanch 
Royalist.  In  the  churchyard  Sir  John  Maynard's  tomb  at- 
tracts notice. 

From  the  church  eastward  a  pleasant  lane  leads  to  Toot- 
ing Common,  by  Hele  House  (B.  D.  Alston,  Esq.)  and  Kin- 
»**  (G-  T.  White,  Esq.),  where  are  the  Cottage  (Reginald  M. 
B»y,  Esq.),  Tooting  Hall  (Ed.  Bumpas,  Esq.),  Newlands  (J. 
K.  Hooper,  Esq.),  Woodlands  (Henry  Doulton,  Esq.),  and 
several  others.  Streatham-lane  connects  Upper  Tooting  with 
Tooting  Common,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  common  are  a  little 
colony  of  traders  and  a  Methodist  chapel. 

From  the  Broadway  westward  is  Garrett-lane,  where  are 
factories  for  silk  and  shawl  printing  (Eayess,  Leves,  &  Wag- 
kai),  copper  and  zinc  works  (Messrs.  Pontifex),  Messrs. 
Attlee's  brewery,  &c. ;  Mr.  Parker's,  and  an  Exotic  Nursery, 
and  fields.  St.  Clement  Danes'  almshouses  are  in  this  lane. 
Beyond  is  Summers  Town,  but  that  is  in  the  *  parish  of 
Wandsworth. 

From  the  Broadway  northward  is  High-street,  and  it 
deserves  the  title,  for  the  shops  are  good.  There  is  the 
Independent  chapel,  famous  as  haying  been  founded  by 
Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  poli- 
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tical  antagonist  of  Church  and  State;  and  close  by  is  Totter- 
down,  now  called  Defoe,  road,  in  which  have  recently  been 
built  several  good  villas  and  a  terrace.  Upper  Tooting  com- 
mences here,  and  is  becoming  by  far  the  more  important  of 
the  two.  It  is  in  Streatham  parish,  bat  not  otherwise  con- 
nected therewith,  having  its  own  vicarage  of  8502.  annual 
value,  created  on  the  formation  of  an  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
1855,  when  the  church  (Holy  Trinity)  was  built. 

Tooting  may  be  said  to  consist  of  private  residences  in 
these  days,  and  its  inhabitants  are  increasing  in  numbers, 
while  retaining  its  ancient  semi-aristocratic  character.  There 
is  a  leisurely  air  that  reminds  one  of  forty  years  ago,  which 
preserves  to  it  still  the  ancient  associations  that  give  the 
locality  its  traditionary  distinction.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  twenty  private  residences,  and  now  there  are  400.  There 
were  fifty  traders  for  the  twenty  residences,  and  now  the  400 
only  need  100  traders  of  all  kinds.  The  manor  house,  which 
has  been  in  the  Goodhart  family  for  generations,  is  a  fine 
estate,  having  excellent  fish-ponds,  conservatories,  <fec.  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  private  mansions ;  but  the  variety  of 
the  whole  makes  Upper  Tooting  a  charming  locality;  it 
glides  into  Balham  imperceptibly — another  modern  creation, 
that  is  described  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

These  two  Tootings,  Upper  and  Lower,  had  a  population 
under  200  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  1841  it  amounted  to 
nearly  8000 ;  and  now  it  is  about  6000. 

The  manor  of  Tooting  Bee  (Upper  Tooting)  had  formerly 
a  priory,  called  an  alien  priory,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
manor  house,  near  the  common ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
now.  The  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  with  very  much  more ;  but  the  interest  of  that 
family  in  these  parishes  ceased  at  the  death  of  Lord  William 
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Eussell,  when  all  the  lands  and  houses  therein  included 
were  disposed  of,  they  not  belonging  to  the  entail. 

The  yearly  rental  of  houses  is  of  the  widest  range,  if  both 
parts  are  considered ;  but  Upper  Tooting  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  expensive  establishments.  Lower  Tooting — that 
is,  Tooting  proper — offers  a  variety  from  80Z.  to  100/.  and 
more,  and  it  is  a  very  fair  business  locality.  Many  of  the 
tradesmen  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  the  style  of  busi- 
ness exhibits  vivacity  and  energy  not  always  characteristic 
of  small  localities. 
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MORTLAKE. 

Mobtla.ee  offers  as  great  a  contrast  as  any  locality  in 
respect  of  its  past  and  present  distinction,  except  that  its 
topographical  outline  remains  almost  unchanged.  A  little 
filling  np  of  the  old  map  by  Eocque  would  make  its  present 
configuration  :  we  will  take  our  survey. 

The  parish  is  separated  from  Barnes  by  White  Hart-lane, 
which  runs  at  right  angles  from  the  Thames  into  Upper 
Richmond-road.  The  railway  divides  it,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  line,  as  far  as  to  the  village,  are  roads ;  while  parallel 
with  the  river  from  the  same  point  runs  High-street;  all 
ending  in  Sheen-lane,  which  cuts  Mortlake  in  two  at  right 
angles  with  the  Thames.  Close  to  the  river  are  situate  the 
Limes,  Castelnau  House,  and  several  villas  and  smaller 
houses.  Between  the  road  and  the  railway  are  St.  Mary's 
Church, — a  dank  place,  railed  and  walled  in  most  miserably, 
— St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  schools  of  all  kinds. 
These  are  on  both  sides  of  Church-path,  beyond  which,  to 
the  Sheen-lane  just  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  number  of 
houses  with  good  gardens,  and  this  is  the  best  business 
portion  of  the  place. 

The  land  on  the  west  side  of  Sheen-lane  from  the  railway 
station  to  the  river-side,  and  thence  to  the  Kensington  and 
Richmond  Railway,  is  of  great  interest.  Cromwell  House, 
so  called  from  being  the  property  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
immediate  descendants  (for  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  living 
anywhere   but    at    Hampton    Court  and   Whitehall) ;    the 
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Bishop's  Palace,  now  converted  or  transformed  into  a  riding- 
school;  the  Grove  and  Littleworth-end,  with  the  large 
orchards  and  garden-grounds,  fill  up  the  space  to  West 
Lodge  and  West  Park,  a  little  beyond  which  Mortlake  ends 
and  Richmond  parish  is  entered. 

From  the  centre  of  Mortlake  village,  by  the  malt-house 
and  the  brewery  on  the  river-bank,  the  Lower  Richmond-road 
begins.  It  encloses  the  estates  above  named,  and  is  itself 
becoming  good  residential  property.  The  connecting  roads 
are  first  Ship-lane,  then  Aynseomb-lane  and  Williams-lane ; 
several  others  traverse  the  little  patch,  which  in  all  its 
lovely  frnitfulness  is  almost  beyond  compare.  This  Lower 
Richmond-road  is  the  main  artery,  and  its  sides  mark  some 
of  the  ridiest  fruitful  autumn  pictures  in  the  district. 

We  turn  back  to  Sheen-lane,  and  inspect  the  parish  as  it 
is  on  the  south  of  the  railway  line.     The  Upper  Richmond* 
road  is  the  boundary  of  Mortlake  proper ;  all  below  it,  from 
the  common,  is  Sheen,  with   its  unreckonable  number  of 
fruit-trees  all  about.      Sheen-lane,  that  connects  Richmond 
Park  and  Mortlake,  passes  through  Upper  East  Sheen  and 
East  Sheen  to  Seven  Milestone  Green,  in  the  Upper  Rich- 
mond-road, where  Mortlake  village  begins.     The  post-office 
and   the    shops   form    a  commercial    centre,    from   which 
Park-road  descends,  scattering  gems — the  Cedars,  the  Firs, 
Sheen  House  (Sir  H.  Meux),  Temple  Grove,  the  Angles, 
Wortley  Lodge,  the   Observatory,  the  Planes,  the  Limes, 
Percy  Lodge,  Sheen  Mount,  the  Gables,  and  a  great  number 
of  smaller  residences  grouped  around  Christ  Church.     This 
Christ  Church  is  an  appanage  of  Mortlake,  and  under  its 
vicar.     It  is  returned  in  Crockford  as  800Z.  with  house; 
bat  in  the  national  accounts  600Z.  and  house,  and  an  increas* 
ing  population  of  a  thousand. 
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Towards  Putney,  which  is  eastward,  is  Palewell  Common, 
and  thereabouts  Palewell  Lodge,  Park  Cottage,  Sheen  Lodge, 
and  Adam's  Pond.  These  skirt  Beverley  Brook,  and  lead 
to  Richmond  Park,  a  part  of  which  and  White  Lodge  are  in 
Mortlake  parish.     At  White  Lodge,  Kingston  parish  begins. 

From  the  oldest  time  the  malting  and  brewery  business 
had  a  home  in  Mortlake,  but  two  other  manufacturing 
trades  have  disappeared.  When  Chelsea  ended  its  porcelain 
days,  Mortlake  had  a  good  share  of  such  distinction,  and 
held  it  worthily.  In  James  L's  and  Charles  I.'s  reign  there 
were  also  famous  tapestry-works,  under  royal  patronage, 
established  by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  in  imitation  of  the  royal 
works  of  France.  James  and  his  son  Charles  carefully 
patronised  that  artist,  found  him  capital,  and  after  all  a 
pension.  Mention  is  often  made  of  the  work  done  there  for 
embellishing  mansions,  as  at  Knole,  where  are  portraits  and 
pictures  from  Crane's  factory.  Charles,  who  was  the  most 
generous  and  best  qualified  friend  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
Europe,  had  three  suites  of  gold  tapestry  made  there  at  a 
cost  of  60001. ;  he  settled  an  annuity  on  Crane  of  1000/.,  and 
subscribed  2000Z.  a  year  to  keep  the  manufacture  in  efficiency. 
Upon  the  artist's  death,  in  1685,  the  king  bought  the  works, 
and,  at  Rubens'  suggestion,  purchased  Raphael's  cartoons,  in 
order  to  their  being  copied  at  Mortlake,  depositing  the 
originals  at  Hampton  Court :  they  have  since  been  removed 
to  South  Kensington.  After  the  king's  execution,  the 
tapestry-house  was  seized  until  the  Restoration,  but  Charles 
II.  did  not  revive  the  works.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Vr> 
Dee's  house,  near  the  river,  a  little  west  of  the  church. 

Any  notice  of  remarkable  men,  residents  of  Mortlake, 
must  include  that  strange  compound  of  human  attributes, 
Dr.  John  Dee,  whose  vanity,  credulity,  and  want  of  judgment 
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combined  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  nuisance  to  the  world, 

and  a  disappointment  to  himself.     Born  in  London  in  1527, 

he  obtained   his   preparatory  education  at  various  schools 

there,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  of  Chelmsford,  whence  he 

passed  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  distinguished 

scholar.    He  went  to  Flanders,  acquired  scientific  friends,  a 

knowledge  of  the  new  instruments ;  returning  to  Cambridge 

to  receive  a  fellowship  at  Trinity  with  M.A.  degree.     Mer- 

cator's  globes  enabled  him  to  make  astronomical  observations, 

and  with  these  he  imposed  upon  the  public,  who  voted  him  a 

conjurer  evermore.   He  went  abroad  again,  and  made  marvels 

out  of  Euclid  at  Paris ;  he  returned  to  England,  obtained 

introduction    to   Cecil,   and   through   him  to   Edward  VI., 

who  pensioned  him  with  one  hundred  crowns  a  year,  which 

was  afterwards  commuted  for  a  rectory  at  Upton-on-Severn  ! 

His  restless  nature  led  him  into  a  correspondence  with 

Princess  Elizabeth's  dependents,  and  informers  charged  him 

with  practising  enchantments  to  the  prejudice  of  Mary's  life, 

which  brought  prosecutions  and  imprisonment,  but,  finally, 

acquittal.     On  Elizabeth's  accession,  Leicester  desired  him 

to  adopt  the  ancient  astrologer's  art,  in  order  to  discover  a 

kcky  day  for  her  coronation,  which  he  did.     She  took  him 

into  her  service,  became  his  pupil,  and,  as  he  says,  made 

him  unfulfilled  promises  of  advancement. 

He  went  abroad,  attended  courts,  proved  himself  a  learned 
mathematician,  and  settled  at  Mortlake,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  most  arduously,  and  collected  a  large  valuable 
library,  to  which  he  added  the  new  astronomical  instruments, 
*  laboratory,  and  curiosities  of  nature  and  art,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  seized  by  a  mob,  some  years  after,  on  the 
flea  that  he  dealt  with  the  devil. 

A  new  bright  star  having  appeared  in  the  heavens,  Dee 
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emerged  from  his  gloom  to  enlighten  the  world  with  sound 
elements  of  astronomy ;  and  a  comet  soon  after  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  lecturing  for  three  days  to  her  majesty  on  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  Dee  says  that  she  renewed  her  old 
promises.  He  accepted  a  mission  to  Germany,  ostensibly 
on  account  of  the  queen's  health,  but  probably  for  court 
intrigue ;  and  next  was  employed  to  compile  a  geographical 
description  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  discovered  by 
Englishmen,  which,  with  other  learned  works,  are  in  the 
Cotton  and  Ashmole  collections. 

After  this  he  became  infatuated  with  incantations  and 
other  delusions,  to  his  poverty  and  disgrace,  wandering 
all  over  Europe,  and  being  received  and  dismissed  by  every 
sovereign  in  turn;  finally  coming  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope.  He  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  a  Bohemian 
nobleman,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  discovering  a  philo- 
sopher's powder  that  should  transmute  baser  metals  into 
silver  and  gold,  was  able  with  a  confederate  to  live  in 
affluence.  They  quarrelled,  and  Dee  lost  his  powders,  and 
returned  to  England  at  the  desire  of  the  queen,  making  an 
almost  royal  progress  on  the  way.  The  public  subscribed 
towards  the  restoration  of  his  library,  and  much  private 
generosity  flowed  to  his  coffers ;  but  extravagance  rendered 
nugatory  all  such  service.  After  many  promises  of  prefer- 
ment, he  obtained  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  and  a 
wardenship  at  Manchester,  in  which  town  he  resided  seven 
years,  on  ill  terms  with  everybody,  and  detested  by  the 
inhabitants  on  account  of  his  supposed  conference  with 
infernal  spirits. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  this  odium  induced  him  to 
petition  James  for  a  trial,  by  which  he  might  clear  himself 
from  the  unjust  imputations  which  had  followed  him  for 
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fifty  years ;  but  the  monarch  made  no  sign.  HI  in  mind  and 
body  he  returned  to  Mortlake,  haying  lost  all  his  friends, 
and  feeling  acutely  the  miseries  of  increasing  old  age, 
neglect,  and  poverty.  Nothing  could,  however,  eradicate 
his  credulity  and  vanity;  and  with  a  new  associate  he 
renewed  the  practice  of  incantation  and  ridiculous  mimicry, 
which  he  carried  on  until  his  death  in  1608,  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  journey  to  the  Continent.    He  is  buried  at  Mortlake. 

The  church  of  Mortlake,  conspicuous  on  the  Thames,, 
was  first  built  in  1848,  by  a  license  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  allotting  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  parson  of 
Wimbledon  and  his  successors  to  find  a  chaplain  who  should 
perform  divine  service  in  a  chapel  about  to  be  erected  for 
the  ease  of  the  bodies  and  the  health  of  the  souls  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mortlake  and  East  Sheen,  who  were  so  far 
distant  from  the  parish  church  of  Wimbledon ;  it  has  been 
rebuilt  again  and  again  in  the  most  wretched  style.  The 
parish  grew  to  be  an  individuality,  and  the  accounts  begin 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  have  some  items  illus- 
trative of  the  habits  of  the  time : 

8.  d. 
Paid  for  a  covenant  and  a  frame  to  set  it  in    .  .         .30 

Paid  two  men  for  taking  down  the  fount  .  14    0 

l*id  out  when  they  carried  the  Common  Prayer-books  to  Mar- 
garet's Hill  in  South wark,  and  then  to  Kingston  .         .  14    0 
l**id  to  a  poor  man  that  had  been  plundered  .  .04 

^*&  to  a  poor  minister 10 

P*id  for  blotting  out  the  cherubims  in  the  church  .         .26 

Pud  for  a  frame  and  a  whip  that  hangs  in  the  church  for 

drunkards 10 

The  parish  register  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  at  all 
<util  Cromwell  began  it  in  15S8. 

There  are  many  old  monuments  in  the  church,  and  old 
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tombs  in  the  churchyard.  Lysons  notes  (1790)  that  on  the 
floor  is  a  brass  plate  laid  to  the  memory  of  one  Myles,  a  ser- 
vant to  Prince  Henry  and  to  Charles,  the  sons  of  James  I. ; 
and  in  the  yard  a  tomb  to  old  John  Partridge,  the  celebrated 
almanac-maker,  for  whose  predictions  the  Stationers1  Com- 
pany had  a  patent  monopoly  of  sale,  and  whom  Sir  Richard 
Steele  mercilessly  abased  in  the  Tatler  as  an  impostor.  The 
man  could  not  be  truly  so  described,  for,  while  following 
jopular  superstitions,  he  did  not  imitate  Dr.  Dee,  but,  like 
modern  Zadkiel,  made  obvious  prophecies  of  sufficient  ambi- 
guity to  allow  for  some  sort  of  fulfilment,  and,  in  fact,  pro- 
fited by  the  ignorant  credulity  of  his  time.  He  was  a  native 
of  East  Sheen,  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker ;  he  had  only 
attended  school  long  enough  to  acquire  reading  and  writing, 
but,  being  fond  of  books,  taught  himself — we  do  not  know 
how  well — the  three  learned  languages,  which  led  him  to 
study  physic  as  a  better  art  than  shoemaking.  He  '  stuck 
to  his  last'  by  keeping  a  shoe-shop  in  Covent  Garden,  but 
went  to  Leyden  and  obtained  a  M.D.  degree ;  and  finally  was 
a  sworn  physician  to  Charles  II.  and  to  William  and  Mary. 
Swift  joined  Steele  in  lampooning  the  man,  as  they  did 
many  others,  more  from  inherent  love  of  mischief  than 
malice ;  but  he  outlived  their  attacks  more  than  seven  years, 
dying  in  1715,  and  is  at  rest  in  the  churchyard. 

But  other  names  form  part  of  Mortlake  and  give  more 
lasting  benefits.  Edward  Colston,  of  Bristol,  retired  from 
business,  and  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  Mort- 
lake, which  parish  is  a  sharer  in  the  almost  boundless  chari- 
ties he  bestowed.  In  a  note  on  Chislehurst  are  recorded  his 
good  deeds  in  connection  with  that  locality ;  and  at  Mortlake 
there  are  endowments  and  the  almshouses  he  founded.  He 
resided  at  Cromwell  House,  and  died  there  in  1721  at  the 
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age  of  eighty-five.  He  spent  about  140,000/.  in  wise  ways 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  daring  his  life,  and  by  his  will 
left  almost  the  same  amount;  in  these  bequests  his  bro- 
thers cooperated  by  trusteeships  and  further  extensions. 
Schools,  almshouses,  and  hospitals  in  twenty  places  testify 
for  ever  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  successful  mer- 
chant. 

Another  who  did  not  escape  either  the  ungenerous  or 

ungrateful  tongues  of  Pope  and  Swift,  chiefly  because  as  a 

printer's  boy  he  had  got  on  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  sustain 

a  high  position,  was  John  Barber,  once  Lord  Mayor.     He 

selected  Mortlake  for  his  private  residence,  and  there  joined 

his  neighbours  in  all  local  improvements.     He  added  to  the 

churchyard  a   much-needed  piece   of  land,   and  in  his  will 

especially  requested  to  be  buried  therein.     He  bequeathed 

Swift,   200/.;  Pope,   100/.;   Bolingbroke,  800?.;    Carte  the 

Mstorian,  IOOZ. ;  the  rector  of  Mortlake,  20/. ;  the  poor,  502. ; 

St.  Bartholomew's,  700/. ;  Bethlehem,  200/. ;  Christ's,  100/. ; 

to  Castle  Baynard  Schools  and  St.  George  the  Martyr's,  60/. 

each.    He  was  attended  to  his  grave  by  Sir  John  Barnard, 

Alderman  Hoare,  and  other  City  dignitaries.     He  had  risen 

to  be  the  City  printer,  and  as   such  issued  much   of  the 

political    scurrilous   literature  of  that  unscrupulous  time. 

After  his  death  the  estate  became  the  seat  of  Sir  Philip 

Francis,  a  famous  name  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 

authorship  of  *  The  Letters  of  Junius.'     Sir  Philip  was  the 

Ultimate  of  Barber's  former  acquaintances,  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 

&nd  Pope.     His  tomb  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  constant 

tanefactor  to  the  poor,  true  to  his  principles  in  Church  and 

State,  an  upright  magistrate  in  corrupt  times,  and  that  he 

Seated  the  scheme  for  general  excise. 

The  Sir  John  Barnard  who  is  buried  in  the  chancel  was 
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a  Lord  Major,  and  represented  the  City  in  six  successive 
parliaments ;  he  was  of  a  Quaker  family,  and  from  conviction 
became  a  member  of  the  English  Church  when  Compton  was 
bishop,  who  baptised  him  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  and  he  also  opposed  Wal- 
pole's  scheme  for  general  excise.  By  his  presidency  of  the 
merchants,  who  supported  the  public  credit  in  the  time  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion,  he  acquired  popularity  that  led  to  the 
erection  of  his  statue  in  the  old  Royal  Exchange,  which 
place  he  never  would  enter  afterwards  because  of  his  dislike 
to  public  honours. 

Memorials  of  Sidmouth  ( Addington),  of  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
of  Coventry's  son,  of  Devenish,  Norroy  King-at-Arms,  and 
tombs  to  Henry  Lord  Palmerston,  the  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  who 
enlarged  East  Sheen  House,  and  to  the  Taylor  family,  that 
possessed  two  or  three  of  the  manors  a  hundred  years  ago, 
must  close  our  catalogue. 


SOUTH  NOBWOOD  AND  THORNTON  HEATH. 

South  Nobwood  includes  Woodside  and  Selhurst,  according 

to  the  Post  Office  divisions ;  and  all  three  belong  to  the  parish 

of  Croydon.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  fifty  houses  that 

*re  fifty  years  old  in  the  entire  area,  which  is  almost  two 

miles  square  ;  and  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  have  not  been 

built  twenty  years.     Probably  there  are  two  thousand  houses 

at  least,  and  therefore  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  whole  is  a 

modern  creation.      The   district  is  remarkable  in  that   its 

rental  scale  is   almost  entirely   below  100Z.  a  year  annual 

^ue,  and  the  majority  range  between  85J.  and  751. 

Scattered  along  the  old  road  across  Croydon  Common,  and 
thence  through  Penge  to  Lewisham  parish,  were  a  few  village 
shops  near  a  well-known  wayside  public-house,  famous  among 
the  tea-gardens  of  olden  times,  called  the  Jolly  Sailor.  It 
h  now  designated  Boyal  Sailor,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
gardens  are  gone.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  these  cottage- 
shops  may  still  be  found  in  what  we  callr  South  Norwood, 
which  means  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwood  Junction  Railway 
station  on  the  London  and  Brighton  line. 

The  name  South  Norwood  is  very  modern,  say  fifteen  or 
taenty  years,  and  was  conferred  by  a  native,  who  felt  that  to 
h?e  in  a  city  without  a  name  was  next  to  a  residence  in  no- 
i&aaVland.  The  Jolly  Sailor  is  a  very  ancient  hostelry,  and 
stands  at  cross-roads,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  the  other 
fr°m  west  to  east ;  the  one  being  Beulah  Hill,  correctly  Bew- 
ky  Hill,  now  South  Norwood  Hill  at  that  end ;  and  the  other 
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the  Lewisham  and  Croydon  road  before  named.  The  gar- 
dens of  this  house  extended  from  the  present  tavern  to  the 
railway  station,  and  are  now  covered  with  three  good  streets 
of  private  houses ;  and  in  front  are  forty  or  fifty  good  shops. 
These  private  houses — very  respectable — are  let  at  rents 
between  30Z.  and  40?.,  and,  being  close  to  the  station,  are 
convenient  to  daily  railway  passengers.  Also  adjoining  the 
station  property  is  the  mathematical-instrument  factory  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  well-known  London  optician ;  and  at  some 
distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway,  in  a  largo 
field,  is  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Brock,  of  Crystal  Palace 
fireworks  celebrity,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  public  what  was  true — that  the  works  involved  no  public 
danger. 

The  property  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railway  is  of 
more  diversified  occupancy  than  any  other ;  the  whole  of  the 
labouring  class  and  the  resident  mechanics  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  there  collected ;  and  those  of  the  better  sort  there 
are  quite  in  contrast,  the  rents  ranging  from  502.  to  100/. 

The  small  houses  are  in  the  flat  low-lying  parts,  and  the 
others  on  elevated  sites.  New  roads  are  being  formed ;  and 
building  is  proceeding  for  the  supply  of  houses  from  SO/*  *" 
501.,  on  new  open  fields  a  little  further  away;  and  these 
will  probably  find  tenants  to  use  the  projected  station  of 
the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  at  the  point  called — and  in 
ancient  maps  so  called — Blind  Corner,  which  will  have  ter- 
mini at  Ludgate-hill  and  Holborn. 

Still  further  east  is  the  old  manor  of  Woodside,  lately 
changed  by  building  enterprise.  Here  is  an  enclosed  com- 
mon, made  public  property  by  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health, 
and  immediately  around  are  a  few  good  houses  and  l&ge 
grounds — each  with,  say,  three-fourths  or  one  acre— &at 
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command  rents  from  501.  to  100/. ;  and  within  the  last  six 
years  a  neat  church  has  been  erected  on  the  border  of  the 
common. 

From  Woodside  three*  roads  are  made  which  connect  the 
Norwood  Junction  Station  to  Woodside,  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile.    These  are  fringed  by  dwellings  that  differ  in  value 
from  302.  to  SOI.  and  90Z.  per  annum,  and  are  very  adroitly 
classified  by  keeping  those  of  similar  value  in  near  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  exclusion  of  others.     This  district  is  also 
increasing,  the  large  gardens  attracting  tenants  of  moderate 
means ;  and  as  the  property  is  always  purchasable  by  instal- 
ments, most  of  the  tenants  are  proprietors.    Near  Norwood 
Junction  is  a  great  area  of  cottage  property  for  the  use  of 
artisans,  a  class  which  has  been  largely  augmented  of  late 
years,  through  the  increase  of  shops  and  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood.     St.  Mark's,  Wesleyan,  Congregational,  and 
Plymouth  Brethren  chapels  are  within  five  minutes  of  the 
station  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  railway.    Here  also  are  the 
Board  Schools. 

South  Norwood  is  now  a  town  in  itself.  From  South 
Norwood  Park,  which  touches  the  hamlet  of  Penge,  it 
stretches  two  miles  towards  Croydon,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
mg  by  the  addition  of  excellent  residences  nearly  all  down 
the  line.  In  the  park  itself  the  ground  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely occupied  by  residences  that  bring  a  return  of  from 
802.  to  1702.  and  2001.  a  year  each.  These  form  the  basis  of 
a  connection  with  Upper  Norwood  across  the  large  area 
referred  to  in  that  chapter ;  the  main  road  is  called  Auckland, 
tud  when  completed  will  become  the  best  property  in  the 

neighbourhood. 

Adjoining  the  park  a  new  series  is  just  beginning  called 
the  Cnmberlow  Estate.    These  will  be,  most  probably,  villas 
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of  a  middle  character,  say  from  502.  to  701. ,  and  there  will 
be  a  road  through  to  South  Norwood  Hill.  At  the  south  end 
of  the  High-street  the  Selhurst-road  begins  with  the  Selhurst 
Park  Estate,  where  are  perhaps  fifty  houses  that  have  been 
occupied  some  few  years  at  rentals  from  70/.  to  2001.  This 
estate  has  been  in  the  market  a  long  time — ever  since  the 
mansion  was  taken  down — but  did  not  command  purchasers. 
The  recent  revival  in  the  building  trade  has  brought  the 
desired  change ;  roads  are  cut  through,  and  new  houses  are 
springing  up  which  apparently  will  be  of  the  value  of  from 
501  to  1001.  and  120Z. 

The  land  on  the  opposite  side  belongs  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  who  have  let  the  front  on  building 
leases;  the  houses  are  much  desired,  having  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  Shirley  and  Addington  hills;  and,  in  the 
distance,  Kent  at  the  north  and  the  Surrey  hills  on  the 
south.  These  have  very  deep  gardens,  and  realise  rentals  of 
from  80Z.  to  150!.  A  road  is  being  formed  connecting  the 
district  with  Woodside,  which  when  completed  will  create  a 
new  carriage  drive  from  the  Streatham  district  to  that  of 
Beckenham  by  avoiding  the  old  low-lying  property  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Nearer  to  Selhurst,  in  the  Selhurst-road,  are  many  ex- 
cellent houses  of  the  second  and  third  class — as  builders 
designate  their  property — commanding  rents  that  range  be- 
tween SOL  and  80Z.  These  have  sufficient  garden-ground, 
and  for  the  most  part  are  semi-detached.  The  Church  of  the 
district  and  the  Congregational  chapel  are  in  this  road,  & 
also  an  excellent  school-building — quite  a  pattern  to  other 
parishes — belonging  to  the  church  close  by.  On  the  western 
side  of  Selhurst-road  is  a  little  park  much  favoured  by  ^s 
residents  called  Dagnall  Park,  from  the  original  name  of  the 
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estate.  The  houses  are  of  the  annual  value  of  from  501.  to 
75J. ;  there  is  land  near  which  will  be  built  upon,  as  the 
Selhurst  Station  is  contiguous. 

The  accommodation  afforded  by  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  to  season  ticket-holders  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
this  great  development  of  property  here.    For  a  very  moderate 
sum  one  may  travel  to  and  from  any  station  on  either  the 
Victoria,  Crystal  Palace,  or  London  Bridge  lines  (Norwood 
Junction  being  a  common  centre  for  all  the  three  lines),  and 
reside  in  a  most  healthy  neighbourhood,  abounding  in  rural 
walks,  and  within  two  miles  of  Croydon,  where  there  are 
excellent  shops  and  one  of  the  best  of  markets.     At  the 
back  of  this  Selhurst-road,  and  adjoining  the  Selhurst  Park 
Estate,  the  Temperance  Building  Society  has  a  large  property 
in  the  district  locally  named  Holmsdale.    The  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  tenanted  by  clerks,  foremen  of  works,  and  a 
superior  cla&s  of  mechanics,  and  inhabited  to  a  great  extent 
by  incipient  owners,  subscribers  to  the  society.     Houses  to 
be  let  from  time  to  time  find  tenants  speedily,  for  the  com- 
fortable little  semi-detached  dwellings  can  be  had  for  from 
301.  to  35J. 

The  religious  accommodation  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  partially  in  the  district  of  St.  Saviour's,  Croy- 
don, and  another  chapel  in  connection  therewith  has  recently 
been  erected.  Below  the  railway  there  is  a  crowded  colony 
of  the  working  classes,  who  obtain  their  means  of  living  by 
irregular  and  regular  labour  in  Croydon ;  and  two  large 
tacts  are  now  in  the  market  for  sale  to  those  who  desire 
cottage  property  or  for  factories. 

Such  works  as  Messrs.  Gillett  &  Bland's,  the  steam 
clock-makers,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  likely  to 
^crease  in  number;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  incon- 
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venience  to  the  quiet  resident,  owing  to  the  division  in  topo- 
graphy made  by  the  railway. 

Stretching  away  to  the  north  and  north-west  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Broad  Green  and  Thornton  Heath,  which,  from  being 
the  most  despised  of  Croydon  dependencies,  are  now  becom- 
ing important  factors  to  the  parochial  officers,  and  eligible 
foundations  for  the  fortunes  of  speculating  builders,  and,  with 
all  respect,  church-builders  also. 

Formerly  the  district  contained  manors  sliced  out  of 
Croydon  Common,  or  the  gift  of  royalty,  or  the  twisted 
heritage  of  Church  lands  that  were  designed  to  have  been  the 
means  for  relieving  poverty.  Between  these  residences  and 
their  broad  acres  subsisted  a  population  that  included  the 
predatory  and  the  smuggling,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  or 
jobbing  town  labourer.  The  challenge  of  the  footpad  fre- 
quently broke  the  midnight  reverie  of  the  traveller,  and  the  rob- 
ber often  found  his  booty  in  the  belated  farmer  or  the  stranger. 

The  manors  are  now  cut  up  into  little  freeholds,  some  on 
building  leases,  but  for  the  most  part  without ;  and  as  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  pro- 
ductive, there  has  been  and  is  now  proceeding  an  extensive 
addition  to  our  suburban  districts  that  bids  fair  to  be  a  great 
success.  There  is  now  an  excellent  literary  institute,  sus- 
tained by  men  of  intelligence  and  energy. 

The  roads  are  new,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  course 
unfinished ;  but  all  has  passed  the  rough  state,  and  is  eligible 
for  settlers  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode,  plant  their  trees, 
buy  their  houses  with  their  own  money,  or,  through  &e 
advance  system,  by  the  building  society,  or  the  original  land- 
owner. Values  have  a  wide  range,  but  80/.  to  852.,  with  * 
majority  at  about  50Z.,  may  be  set  down  as  the  characteristic 
of  Thornton  Heath. 
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Broad  Green,  on  the  western  side  of  the  London-road,  is 
out  of  our  design,  and  on  the  eastern  it  so  far  merges  into 
Thornton  Heath  as  almost  to  justify  similar  description, 
except  that  many  of  the  residences  are  costly  and  have  more 
ground  attached.  That  known  as  Campbell  Park,  near  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  and  the  Barsham  Manor  Estate,  are  ex- 
amples. Some  of  these  must  be  worth  180Z.  or  200/.  a  year, 
and  few  if  any  are  of  less  value  than  50Z. 

The  British  Land  Company  have  mapped  out  several  acres 
into  roads  and  building  plots,  which  will  be  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  moderately  rented  villas  between  40Z.  and  70Z. 
Crossing  the   London-road,   there  are  plenty  of  houses  of 
third  class,  but  few  on  the  eastern  side,  except  here  and 
there  a  little  group.     The  whole  of  the  district  mentioned 
here,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Croydon,  except  a  part  of  South 
Norwood, "  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Croydon  Water- 
works, famous  among  all  towns  for  its  excellent  resources, 
and  for  the  jealous  care  which  the  local  authorities  exercise 
in  all  Banitary  matters  affected  by  the  source  or  the  supply 
of  this  essential  element  of  life,  or  channel  of  disease. 

South  Norwood,  like  the  Penge  and  Crystal  Palace  dis- 
trict, depends  on  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  whose 
reservoir  is  on  the  Crystal  Palace  hill,  and  is  noticeable  by 
the  obelisk  concealing  the  syphon. 

The  visitor  who  seeks  a  country  walk  might  do  much 
*orse  than  to  take  the  High  Level  Crystal  Palace  line  from 
London,  and  walk  thence  along  the  Upper  Norwood  ridge 
until  he  reaches  the  church,  where  he  can  cross  the  road 
down  a  narrow  and  steep  gorge,  called  Grange-road,  close  to 
&6  residence  of  Mr.  Sims  Beeves.  He  will  then  overlook 
Thornton  Heath,  which  lies  immediately  and  literally  under 
his  feet ;  Streatham,  just  a  little  north,  and  the  far-spread- 
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ing  Tooting,  Mitcham,  and  Balham  districts  filling  up  the 
broad  plain  with  undulations  everywhere,  as  if  formed  on 
purpose  for  suburban  residences. 

In  the  part  that  is  connected  with  the  south  side  of 
Up£er  Norwood  are  many  houses  entitled  to  the  description 
of  mansions,  having  large  plantations  surrounding  them. 
These  are  evidently  old  enclosures  from  the  ancient  Croydon 
Common,  and  abut  on  the  site  of  Bewlay  Farm.  Many  are 
now  being  broken  into  by  surveyors  and  land-agents,  and 
are  offered  to  be  divided  into  separate  lots  on  building  leases. 
Although  connected  with  both  divisions  of  Croydon  parish, 
and  including  in  several  forms  the  same  objects,  the  scenery 
at  this  point  strikes  one  as  entirely  new,  the  point  of  view 
being  so  changed. 

Broad  Green  and  Thornton  Heath  merge  into  Streatham, 
which  is  a  large  place  (see  the  special  chapter),  abounding 
as  it  does  in  literary  and  historic  associations,  besides  having 
undergone  and  being  now  in  process  of  change  by  building 
and  by  railways.  But  Broad  Green  proper,  besides  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  every  description  of  suburban 
residences,  has  good  accommodation  for  those  who  only 
require  parts  of  houses ;  and  there  are  fine  properties  in  the 
next  district,  called  Beddington,  which  may  be  deemed  a 
part  thereof  for  residential  purposes,  famous  as  being  for 
centuries  the  home  of  the  Carews,  and  for  the  legends  and 
traditions  of  that  distinguished  family. 

This  will  take  us  to  the  site  of  a  famous  royal  palace  now 
absolutely  obliterated.  We  refer  to  Nonsuch  Park,  made 
historically  memorable  chiefly  as  being  the  chosen  residence 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  learned  and  high-minded  son 
of  James  I.,  whose  sudden  end  produced  a  more  profound 
sensation  of  grief  in  the  public  mind  than  has  been  caused 
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by  the  demise  of  any  of  the  line  of  English  sovereigns.  He 
loved  Nonsuch,  and  the  arrangements  he  had  made  showed 
him  to  have  been  a  prince  deserving  the  national  affection, 
and  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  parent  and  family. 
Bat  we  must  not  talk  history,  especially  as  in  this  case  the 
locality  is  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  ground  under  survey. 

The  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  monopolise 
the  traffic,  and  study  the  public  interest  so  well  as  to  be  free 
from  complaints.  There  is  a  network  of  lines  open  to  the 
South  Norwood  and  Thornton  Heath  residents.  For  instance, 
Tulse  Hill,  Streatham  Common ;  and  the  connections  with 
the  South-Western  system,  Wimbledon  and  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, give  facilities  for  locomotion  on  most  moderate  terms. 

South  Norwood  is  a  busy  place,  and  has  an  idea  of  its 
own  relative  importance  among  the  Norwoods;  sometimes 
talking  rather  youthfully  of  its  manhood  and  its  capability 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  independent  of  the  parent  Croydon. 
It  has  an  Athletic  Club,  a  Swimming  Club,  Horticultural 
Society,  a  good  local  newspaper  that  can  fill  its  columns  with 
its  own  news,  a  vigorous  Literary  Society,  &c.  There  is  a 
good  local  attachment  prevalent,  and  the  prospects  of  its 
future  are  indeed  very  promising. 


UPPER  NORWOOD,  ANERLEY,  AND  PENGE. 

Upper  Norwood,  Anerley,  and  Penge  are  the  local  names  of 
the  district  lying  around  and  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Hackney  has  its  traditionary  historic 
associations,  but  this  has  no  human  history  save  that  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  tribe  of  gipsies,  whose  habit  of 
making  this  a  chief  centre  gave  the  name  of  Beggars'  Hill 
to  one  of  the  finest  elevations  in  Surrey,  and  whose  resi- 
dence will  not  be  forgotten  in  all  time  to  come  so  long  as 
the  steep  side-street  retains  its  present  nomenclature — Gipsy 
Hill. 

The  parochial  arrangements  are  peculiar.  On  the  high 
ground  there  was,  according  to  Aubrey,  a  tree  called  the 
Vicar's  Oak,  at  the  point  where  the  parishes  of  Croydon, 
Streatham,  Battersea,  and  Camberwell  met.  Upper  Norwood 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  town  or  parish ;  shops, 
churches,  and  villas  in  due  order  and  proportion  give  it  that 
character ;  but  in  truth  it  is  in  all  these  parishes,  but  chiefly 
in  that  of  Croydon. 

In  olden  times  the  eight  miles  of  circumference  had  not 
a  dozen  houses,  and  a  traveller  bold  enough  might  go  across 
in  any  direction  two  miles  without  finding  a  human  being 
except  at  the  huts  for  rough  refreshment  known  as  the  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Fox.  It  was  in  truth  a  no-man's-land — a 
resort  of  the  lawless  and  the  prey  of  the  idle.  No  parson  could 
levy  tithe  on  uncultivation ;  no  parish  could  make  demands 
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for  highway  repairs  when  no  proper  roads  were  formed  and 
there  were  no  tenants,  except  a  few  cotters  and  farmers. 

By  some  means  a  nominal  proprietorship  of  the  splendid 
land  at  Upper  Norwood  that  looks  towards  Croydon  had  been 
created  in  favour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  attained  his  high  distinction,  one  of  his  earliest 
excellent  '  usurpations'  was  to  explore  this  centre  of  mischief 
and  robbery.       He  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made,  and  an 
account  of  the  timber  to  be  taken.     That  survey  is  extant, 
dated  1646,  and  it  gave  880  acres  as  the  contents  of  North 
Wood;  it  also  proved  that  the  fine  wood  had  become  the 
common  property  of  any  one  who  chose  to  cut  it  or  sell  it,  so 
that  the  inventory  gave  an  account  of  9200  little  oaken  pol- 
lards, and  only  80  timber  trees.     Battersea  claimed  a  large 
portion,  especially  of  the  wild  common-land ;  and,  when  the 
process  of  colonisation  commenced,  the  outlying  district  was 
formed  into  a  legal  hamlet  called  Penge,  having  its  own 
overseers  and  churchwardens,  but  amenable  to  Croydon  in 
matters  affecting  the  poor,  and  to  Lewisham  in  all  things 
appertaining  to  highways  and  roads.     The  quasi-independ- 
ence  of  Penge  is  ascribed  to  the   energy  of  the  Croydon 
Board  of  Guardians  through  Mr.  Blake  ;  and  the  Lewisham 
control  to  the  arrangements  of  the  metropolitan  district  for 
such  purposes. 

This  singular  creation  may  be  thus  defined.  Commenc- 
ing near  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it 
passes  to  the  south-west  along  the  high  ground  for  half  a 
tuile,  and  then  breaks  off  to  the  south-east  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  turns  again  to  the  north-east  for  half  a  mile,  and  again 
&t  an  angle  passes  up  Beckenham  and  Crystal  Palace  roads 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  includes  Penge,  Anerley,  and 
•bout  one-third  of  Upper  Norwood. 
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Upper  Norwood  is  the  modern  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
district  on  a  level  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  about  half  a 
mile  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  that  runs  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Croydon,  described  by  Garrow  in  1818  as  *  an  agree- 
able and  healthy  eminence  six  miles  from  London,  and 
commands  delightful  and  extensive  views/  From  hence  the 
eye  can  survey  not  only  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
London,  but  the  country  from  Chelsea  to  Greenwich ;  then 
a  considerable  part  of  Kent  and  Essex  on  the  one  side; 
over  London  to  Highgate  and  Hampstead  on  the  north; 
and  to  Windsor  in  the  south: — a  prospect  little  known 
to  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  little  observed  by  the  inhabit* 
ants. 

Upper  Norwood  affords  to  the  citizens  a  delicious  retreat 
from  the  care,  the  hurry,  the  tumult,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
busy  day.   Here  villas  abound,  adorned  with  plantations.  In 
the  year  1797  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing 
the  waste  lands  of  Norwood,  which  were  made  freehold ;  and 
Archbishop  Moore  granted  a  building  lease  of  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  see.     This  enormously  valuable  area  reaches 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  two  miles  in  one  direction  and  one 
in  another,  and  is  building  land  of  the  first  order.     The 
greatest  part,   say  five-sixths,   is  now  out  of  Canterbury 
accounts,  and  is   managed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners; the  arrangement  was  a  compromise  between  the 
Commoners  and  the  Church,  not  particularly  creditable  to 
either.     However,  the  place  has  been  created  out  of  nothing, 
and  has  10,000  inhabitants :  it  has  proved  a  good  speculation 
to  some  fortunate  holders,  and  is  a  splendid  item  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners'  accounts  besides. 

The  elevation  has  long  been  famous  for  its  health-giving 
properties ;  more  ozone,  it  is  officially  stated,  forms  part  of 
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the  atmosphere  than  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Brighton  air.  The  winds  come  to  it  kindly,  from  its  oblique 
direction,  and  in  the  roughest  wdather  the  outdoor  venturer 
obtains  exhilaration  from  exercise.  The  renowned  Queen's 
Hotel,  which  has  the  appearance  of  half  a  dozen  private 
houses,  is  on  this  terrace,  forming  part  in  the  long  series, 
or  rather  group,  of  villas  that  yield  rentals  from  1002.  to  5001. 
a  year.  Many  of  these  have  large  grounds,  and  on  each  side 
command  splendid  scenery. 

The  large  area  below  to  the  south-east  is  now  undergoing 
transformation.     Boads  are  made,  and  some  fine  villa  resi- 
dences are  already  completed.     Those  in  Auckland-road  are 
of  the  value  of  from  1002.  to  5002.  annual  rental,  but  only  a 
few  are  complete.  At  the  end  of  Church-terrace  is  the  church,, 
the  spire  of  which  is  observable  in  every  direction  ;  and  close 
by  is  what  is  left  of  the  old  mineral  spring,  that  gave  fame  to 
the  locality  and  pleasure-grounds,  as  Beulah  Spa,  some  forty 
years  ago.      That  elegant  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bewlay, 
which  is  the  lease-title  of  a  farm  hard  by,  and  also  of  the  wood 
adjoining,  in  which  the  spring  was  discovered. 

This  spring  is  now  turned  to  account  as  a  hydropathic 
establishment,  and  its  virtues  have  an  extensive  recognition, 
but  nothing  comparable  to  the  repute  it  acquired  when 
urineral  springs  were  fashionable,  and  when  they  sprang  up 
as  if  by  magic  from  wood,  and  glen,  and  hill ;  from  chalk,, 
from  clay,  and  from  gravel.  But  about  the  town  part  of 
Upper  Norwood  are  houses  of  a  very  different  character, 
ranging  from  70Z.  to  1002.  a  year,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gipsy  Hill,  as  low  as  45Z.  These  are  all  respectably  asso- 
ciated. Near  the  latter  place,  where  rents  are  lowest,  have 
also  recently  been  built,  and  are  building,  several  fine  man- 
sion-villas, worth  from  1501.  to  300L  annual  rent,  on  the 
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ground  included  between  Central  Hill  and  Gipsy  Hill,  with 
prospects  towards  Wimbledon. 

Access  to  town  is  abundant.  From  the  High  Level  Sta- 
tion of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  to  Victoria  or  to  Holborn, 
or  from  Gipsy  Hill  and  the  Palace  Station  of  the  Brighton 
line  to  Victoria  or  London  Bridge,  are  more  than  a  hundred 
trains  a  day ;  and  if  the  resident  be  inclined  to  walk,  he  has 
one  of  the  most  charming  roads  through  Dulwich  that  he 
can  possibly  find  round  London. 

The  observances  of  religion  are  maintained  in  all  variety, 
and  well  supported.     The  oldest  church  is  that  on  the  ter- 
race— All    Saints — where    an    Evangelical   clergyman,    the 
Bev.  J.  Watson,  holds  together  a  first-class  congregation. 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Croydon,  550/.    On 
the  ground  being  built  upon  in  Auckland-road  is  another,  the 
Bev.  J.  Bateman's — St.  John's — which  favours  a  High  Church 
method :  the  minister  is  much  respected  for  his  Christian 
usefulness  and  urbanity.     Next  is  the  Congregational  chapel, 
on  the  same  high  ground,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  B. 
Lewis;  and  the  Presbyterians  have  recently  erected  a  fine 
stone  church  in  Westow-street.     Nor  must  the  intellectual 
Christianity  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Tipple,  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, be  unremembered.     For  twenty  years  he  has  held, 
among  all  denominations,  the  position  of  a  preacher  of  supe- 
rior teaching  power  and  spiritual  influence.     The  Wesleyans 
have  a  conspicuous  chapel  with  lofty  spire  in  the  centre  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  place,  and  have  gathered  a  large 
congregation.     There  are  also  Christ  Church,  Gipsy  Hill, — • 
large  edifice,  and  having  a  crowded  congregation,  in  a  district 
of  2623 ;  it  is  a  trustee  patronage  of  the  value  of  1000/., 
but  although  almost  in  the  commercial  part  of  Upper  Nor- 
wood, it  is  in  Lambeth  parish :    and  a  mission-house  in 
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Central  Hill  that  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  aided  by  a  much- 
respected  London  banker.  The  '  miscellaneous'  are  invited 
to  hear  the  Gospel  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Westow-street 
by  some  excellent  lay  people  of  learning  and  culture ;  and 
the  convent  and  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  in  Crown  Hill  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  doing  good  service  in  a  most  unobtrusive 
manner. 

Descending  Crystal  Palace  Hill  by  the  South  Tower  is  the 
London  and  Brighton  Bailway  Station  (Crystal  Palace  line), 
and  beyond  the  bridge  in  the  Anerley-road  the  district  known 
as  Anerley  begins.  It  consists  of  both  sides  of  the  fine 
broad  road  extending  about  a  mile ;  the  houses  on  the  right- 
band  side  as  far  as  to  South  Norwood  are  known  as  South 
Penge  Park ;  and  on  the  left  side  are  private  residences  to 
the  number  of  about  800  in  and  about  Thicket-road  and 
Anerley  Park;  and  also,  close  to  the  station,  about  300  or  400 
houses  very  neat  that  are  let  to  artisans  and  others  at  weekly 
rents  of  7s.  to  10*. 

This  neighbourhood  is  entirely  new  since  the  erection  of 
the  Crystal  Palace.  At  the  edge  of  the  old  wood  stood  the 
Anerley  Arms,  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  small  mansion,  in  its 
°^n  grounds,  known  as  Anerley  House — an  apt  name,  for  it 
means  '  lonely.'  The  owner  (Mr.  Sanderson)  had  a  consider- 
able area  enclosed  from  the  waste  and  made  freehold  by  an 
outlay  of  about  850Z.  When  the  Brighton  Railway  was  in 
construction  he  offered  the  company  what  land  they  desired 
of  his  property  for  their  line  without  charge,  provided  an 
Anerley  Station  were  made ;  and  since  his  death  a  large  slice 
of  his  land  has  been  sold,  on  which  about  twenty  shops  and 
*8  many  private  residences  have  been  built ;  and  the  original 
house,  with  its  gardens  and  ornamental  trees,  is  worth 
200W. 
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It  is  to  that  station  and  to  the  Crystal  Palace  that  Anerley 
owes  its  origin.  The  part  known  as  South  Penge  Park  con- 
sists of  about  400  well-appointed  houses,  from  50Z.  to  120/. 
a  year,  and  are  either  semi-detached  or  detached.  The  land 
was  let  in  former  years  to  one  of  the  present  Board  of 
Guardians  for  152.  a  year,  and  in  the  ancient  maps  is  marked 
as  Clay  Copse.  The  renter,  who  is  living,  Father  Smith, 
the  guardian  and  vestryman,  declares  to  this  day  it  was 
dear  at  that  rent.  Mr.  Buskin  is  at  liberty  to  lament  the 
growth  of  bricks  and  mortar,  as  he  does,  abont  this  Terj 
spot ;  but  surely  he  must  admit  that  300  or  400  orderly- 
arranged  dwellings,  that  afford  shelter  and  repose  for  1500 
human  beings,  is  a  better  use  of  the  earth  than  to  leave  it  a 
miry  undrained  clay  copse,  whereon  even  a  cow  could  find  no 
grass! 

On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Croydon-road  have 
sprung  up  from  the  common  during  the  last  five  years,  and 
are  now  growing,  five  or  six  long  rows  of  semi-detached  dwell- 
ings with  good  gardens ;  and  these  are  being  let  at  rentals 
of  86Z.  to  601.  These  will  soon  rise  in  value,  for  they  are 
well-built  and  commodious  dwellings  without  underground 
rooms,  and  only  one  pair  of  stairs.  On  the  Penge  side  and 
connected  there  are  now  finishing  about  fifty  superior  houses 
with  long  gardens ;  these  are  elegant  and  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  rents  from  60Z.  to  about  80Z. 

We  now  turn  to  Penge  proper.  Anerley  is  part  of  VengB 
hamlet ;  but  locally  Penge  consists  of  the  land  on  the  left  of 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  between  the  Beckenham 
border  and  the  Anerley-road — that  is,  about  a  mile  square  in 
every  direction.  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  gives  ite 
population  in  1881  as  228 ;  it  is  now,  as  a  hamlet,  more  than 
17,000  or  18,000.     In  Rocque's  map  (1745)  there  is  nothing 
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but  a  dreary  waste  common  south  of  Barnard's  Farm,  and 
the  wood  taken  by  the  Crystal  Palace ;  now  there  must  be 
8000  houses.  These  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  artisans  and 
commercial  men  engaged  in  London.  Between  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Penge  Station  and  the  London  and  Brighton 
Penge  Station  there  have  been  built  within  these  six  years 
500  houses,  that  are  of  the  moderate  rental  of  30Z.  to  402. ; 
and  a  little  below — the  Alexandra  district — the  like  work  is 
rapidly  being  accomplished. 

The  better  class  of  houses  are  entirely  separate ;  there  is 
no  mixture  of  qualities,  as  in  many  places.  The  traditions 
of  the  district  give  to  Oakfield,  Maple,  Hawthorn,  Myrtle, 
Woodbine,  Jasmine,  and  Laurel  each  a  'road/  principally 
filled  with  houses  of  the  annual  value  of  50Z.  to  100Z.,  inter- 
spersed with  shops  and  workshops ;  and  here  and  there  are 
some  of  160{.  rental,  occupied  by  retired  London  business 
men. 

In  provision  for  religious  worship  much  progress  has  been 
made  and  is  making.      This  has  been  necessary  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  district ;  and  is  now  even  on  the  verge 
of  requiring  a  further  increase.     All  the  churches  are  within 
ttfe  parish  of  Battersea ;  the  parent  church  is  that  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  hamlet,  erected 
upon  the  ground  given  by  the  Watermen's  Company  of  the 
City  of  London,  close  to  their  five  almshouses  and  to  Queen 
Adelaide's  Almshouses,  and  about  three  minutes  from  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Station.     It  was  built  in  1866  by  the 
Church  Patronage  Society  and  the  liberality  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  living  is  of  the  value  of  810Z.,  and  the  con- 
gregation consists  chiefly  of  the  private  class  of  residents. 
Hamlet  Church  is  the  next  in  history.    It  was  endowed  by  a 
lady  patron ;  to  it  is  allotted  8500  of  the  population  and  a 
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revenue  of  86(M.     And  last,  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  built  in 
1872   by  subscriptions;   the   living  is  at  the   disposal  of 
trustees,  and  is  worth  between  50OZ.  and  600Z.     It  is  a  noble 
building,  and  has  a  full  congregation.     These  are  all  occu- 
pied by  clergymen  who  belong  to  the  Evangelical  school ; 
but  another  church,  proposing  to  have  a  more  ornate  service, 
has  recently  been  opened  in  the  Alexandra  district,  which  is 
really  in  the  parish    of  Beckenham,    although   practically 
among  a  crowded  part  of  Penge.     Those  who  desire  '  High' 
service  must   go  a  mile   to   Sydenham,   or  three  miles  to 
Croydon.     The  Congregationalists  have  a  large  new  chapel 
in  Anerley-road,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Halsey; 
and  the  Wesley ans  have  just  completed  a  large  new  stone 
edifice,  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  existing  chapel,  near  to 
the  railway  station,  in  the  populous  part  of  the  district.    The 
Baptist  denomination  have  a  vigorous  organisation  close  by, 
as  also  have  the  Primitive  Methodists.     All  the   churches 
have  their  schools,  but  the  Nonconformists  have  sold  theirs 
to  the  School  Board. 

A  new  public  hall  is  just  finished,  and  from  it  hopes  are 
entertained  that  a  literary  institution  may  be  created.  There 
is  a  public  hall  at  present,  but  no  institution  :  the  new  hall 
is  parochial,  the  other  is  proprietary ;  and  the  new  or  vestry- 
hall  being  made  in  the  hope  of  enlargement,  will  probably 
be  the  centre  of  future  culture  to  the  residents  by  lectures 
and  library. 

The  soil  of  the  entire  district  is  clay,  which  is  now 
thoroughly  drained.  Beckenham  is,  on  the  contrary,  light 
and  loamy;  the  opposite  hills  are  sand  and  gravel;  and 
beyond  those  are  miles  of.  chalk — the  blending  is  curious. 
It  is  supposed  that  if  the  valley  were  tapped,  there  would 
be  more  water  obtained  than  is  supplied  by  any  of  the  Lon- 
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don  companies.  Recently  a  cemetery — the  Crystal  Palace 
District  Cemetery — has  been  enclosed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  district,  and  over  the  ridge 
that  is  formed  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  It  is  strictly  in  the 
parish  of  Beckenham,  but  is  identified  with  Penge. 

The  taxes  parochial  are  levied  by  the  hamlet  itself;  and 
it  has  its  own  assessment  committee,  which  appoints  its  own 
vestry  and  overseers.     The  vestry  sends   members  to  the 
assessment   committee  at   Croydon,   and  representatives  to 
the  District  Board  of  Works  on  sanitary  matters.     Speaking 
generally,  the  rates  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to  one-fifth 
of  the  rent-charge.     Gas  is  supplied  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  is  of  good  quality,  and  charged  at  the  rate  of  4*. 
per  1000  feet.      The  water  is  from  Lambeth,  and  is  a  very 
sore  point  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  while  the  law  limits  the 
demand  to  4  per  cent  on  the  rental,  the  practice  makes  it 
10  per  cent.      As  all  the  land  from  Forest  Hill  to  South 
Norwood  has  received  during  the  past  twelve  years  several 
thousands  of  dwellings,  the  revenue  of  the  company  has 
grown  prodigiously,  and  its  capitalisation  would  be  an  enor- 
mous sum ;    the  public  is  at  the  extremity  of  irritation  at 
*hat  it  calls  unscrupulous  extortion. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  sketch  of  a  most  pleasant  dis- 
trict that  in  every  direction  are  excellent  roads  and  delightful 
walks.  Pour  miles  will  place  the  pedestrian  on  Shirley  Hills, 
°r  at  Wickham,  or  at  Addington ;  and  a  little  more  labour 
*iU  take  him  to  Hayes  Common,  one  of  the  loftiest  spots  in 
Kent;  while  if  he  takes  the  train  to  Addiscombe  or  to  Croydon 
he  can  for  a  few  pence  have  the  unending  variety  of  that 
district  at  his  command. 


NOTTING  HILL  AND  HARLESDEN  GREEN. 

The  district  of  Notting  Hill  is  almost  entirely  the  product  of 
the  present  generation.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  turnpike- 
gate  stood  near  the  end  of  Silver-street,  there  was  a  line  of 
shops  good,  had,  and  indifferent — chiefly  the  latter — called 
High-street.  There  were  also  a  few  houses  on  the  London 
side  inhabited  by  private  people,  foreigners,  adventurers,  or 
respectable  confidential  employes  of  West-end  commercial 
houses.  Beyond  the  street  on  the  Uxbridge-road,  here  and 
there  a  house  testified  to  the  latent  intention  of  speculators 
to  build  more  ;  but  the  whole  area  to  the  north  of  that  road 
had  not  left  the  guardianship  of  the  cattle-feeder,  the  dairy- 
man, or  the  gardener. 

From  Ty bourn  Corner  in  1741  there  were  only  two  houses 
on  the  Uxbridge-road  to  the  end  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
except  a  few  cottages  on  the  edge  of  the  Bays  watering  stream, 
that  fed  the  Serpentine  with  waters  derived  from  Hampstead 
and  Eilburn,  which  cottages  are  now  represented  by  the 
fashionable  ecclesiastical  building  opposite  Lancaster  Gate 
called  Christ's  Church.  At  that  time  there  was  a  lane  a 
little  further  on  called  Westbourn  Green  Lane,  which  is  now 
the  Queen's-road.  On  the  site  of  Bark  Place  and  Orme- 
square  stood  Shaftesbury  House ;  and  there  began  Kensing- 
ton gravel-pits  and  the  district  we  have  designated  Notting 
Hill.  The  entire  area  from  Tybourn  to  Kilburn,  and  thence 
to  Acton  Fields  and  down  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  back  to  the 
gravel-pits,  was  fields.   In  the  Uxbridge-road  a  Mr.  Green  had 
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a  house  and  grounds,  and  the  lane  by  its  side  derived  its  name 
from  that  gentleman,  Green's  Lane ;  that  is  now  Prince* s-road. 
And  a  good  conn  try  lane  branched  ont  to  Portobello  Farm,  which 
lane  is  now  the  well-known  Portobello-road,  and  the  first  of 
the  new  creation.  A  few  field-paths  that  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, by  being  transformed  into  streets,  represented  all  the 
activity,  pleasure,  or  tokens  of  life,  or  access  to  other  places, 
which  then  existed. 

Just  a  little  way  further  down  there  subsisted,  or  existed, 
a  colony  of  neglected  beings  whose  occupation  in  life  was 
the  formation  of  bricks  as  a  business,  and  petty  thieving 
for  amusement.     Also  a  colony  of  navvies,  or  strong  men  of 
that  laborious  type,  who  found  employment  in  the  huge  build- 
ing undertakings  then  being  commenced,  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  network  of  railways  that  completely  encompasses 
and  permeates  the  entire  district.    Their  squalid  degradation 
almost  passes   belief;    vice  reigned  in  absolute  and  undis- 
turbed dominion,  to  the  shame  of  the  boasted  Christianity, 
which  rolled  in  wealth  and  woods  all  around. 

It  is  not  possible  to  look  back  on  the  literature  of  that 
time  without    indignation.     Mr.  Skimpole,  as  Dickens  de- 
scribed Leigh  Hunt,  could  flatter  the  Court  by  a  fulsome  pane* 
gyric  of  the  Old  Court  Suburb ;  but  he,  once  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  had  too  grovelling  a  soul  to  strike  out  concerning 
the  moral  infamy  of  a  population  that  could  pass  by  like 
Levites  on  the  other  side  of  that  place  where  this  seething 
moral  corruption  lay  poisoning  the   air.     He  forsooth  had 
though  to  do  to  search  for  victims  for  his  cupidity,  or  young 
stray  waifs  of  genius  on  whom  he  could  linger,  and  borrow 
from  them  fame.     Keats  and  his  like  were  better  worth  his 
notice  than  the  neglected  dirty  outcast.    He  could  delude  the 
one,  but  had  no  heart  to  raise  the  other. 
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This  pastoral  area  has  pot  to  scorn  the  sycophants  both 
of  Court  and  society.  It  has  arisen  in  its  own  independence, 
and  among  its  first  tokens  of  life  was  mission  work  on  behalf 
of  these  wretched  people.  The  business  began  when  the  Court 
ceased  to  occupy  Kensington  Palace,  when  William  the  Dutch- 
man's loved  habitation  became  unworthy  of  royal  patronage, 
and  the  private  gardens  were  sold  off  to  make  the  well-known 
mansions  between  the  Palace  and  Church  Lane  called  Ken- 
sington Palace  Gardens.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whenever, 
by  the  rush  of  what  we  name  sycophants  and  parasites,  the 
Court  is  driven  away  from  a  locality,  from  that  moment  the 
place  starts  into  life  and  vindicates  the  royal  taste  by  becom- 
ing too  good  and  too  great  for  the  patronage  of  courtiers  and 
court  myrmidons.  Patronage  is  a  blight  on  localities  and  on 
people. 

We  look  upon  these  two  or  three-and-fifty  fields  as  they 
comprise  the  area  just  referred  to,  and  feel  some  interest  in 
learning  how  it  is  that  in  so  short  a  time  there  should  have 
been  collected  upon  that  land  more  than  50,000  human  beings 
whose  lives  are  quite  of  average  happiness,  godliness,  and 
prosperity.  There  they  are,  for  they  have  got  plenty  of 
churches  and  chapels,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  there 
were  not  residents  to  pay  for  them ;  and  if  they  had  money 
and  had  not  grace,  they  would  not  so  spend  their  wealth ;  and 
if  that  use  of  riches  did  not  increase  their  happiness,  they 
would  not  so  employ  it,  therefore  they  are  well-to-do,  godly, 
and  prosperous. 

At  present  eight  churches  may  be  said  to  belong  to  No*- 
ting  Hill  people.  Five  of  them  are  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  viz.  All  Saints,  15,221  population,  and 
10002.  a  year;  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Philip,  5523,  8002.  a 
a  year;  St.  James,  8403,  600/.  a  year;   St.  John,  6514, 
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6501.  a  year ;  and  St.  Mary,  1400,  800L  a  year.  The  others 
are  in  private  patronage,  and  the  ministers  belong  to  the 
families  of  the  patrons.  There  are  St.  Mark's,  6000,  5501.  a 
year,  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Kendall ;  St.  Michael's,  1408,  700J.  a 
year,  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  St.  George's,  Campden  Hill, 
8203, 800J.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bennett.  The  Independ- 
ent chapel  in  Horbury-sqnare  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Congre- 
gational denomination ;  the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the 
Presbyterian  are  well  represented ;  and  besides  these  is  the 
lay  ministry  of  Mr.  Varley,  a  mission  preacher  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  for  many  years  a  tradesman  there,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  individual,  most  be  attributed  a  great 

• 

improvement  in  the  habits  and  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  religion  of  Notting  Hill  costs  its 
residents  voluntarily  about  15,000i.  a  year  for  their  own  min- 
istry, and  the  societies  and  other  organisations  connected 
*ith  their  several  denominations.  Surely  such  a  change  is 
worthy  of  exciting  gratitude  in  an  observing  heart ;  not  only 
that  the  money  can  be  acquired,  but  that  it  is  so  beneficially 
employed. 

The  topographer  charged  with  mapping  out  the  Ladbroke 
Estate  for  building  purposes  must  have  had  the  aid  of  a  bird 
of  wisdom  when  he  laid  down  the  line  called  Ladbroke-road, 
wid  the  extension,  Ladbroke-road  North.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  conceived,  and  never  was  enterprise  more  rewarded. 
The  Mr.  Cubitt  who  took  in  hand  the  developments  about 
Euston-square,  and  Mr.  T.  Cubitt,  who  converted  the  Willow 
Marshes  south  of  Kensington-road,  and  created  Belgravia 
aad  Kmlico,  have  a  worthy  colleague,  whereby  a  large  tract 
of  comparatively  worthless  land  has  been  made  into  a  region 
brger  and  more  compact  than  hundreds  of  provincial  towns. 
AU  places  hereabout  have  a  relation  to  Ladbroke-road.    Nor- 

DD 
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land  Town,  Notting  Dale,  Kensington  Park,  Ladbroke-square, 
Kensington  Park  Gardens  and  Lansdowne-erescent,  Claren- 
don-road, Elgin-crescent,  Blenheim-crescent,  and  Cornwall- 
road,  which  runs  ont  to  Westboorne  Park — these  are  all 
dependent  on,  or  associated  with,  Ladbroke-road,  and  are 
worthy  examples  of  the  converting  process  which  within  liv- 
ing memory  has  turned  fields  into  palaces  and  many  grades 
of  well-ordered  habitations. 

Harlesden  Green  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
pedestrians  from  London ;  the  walks  about  Boundwood  House 
and  the  fields  towards  Willesden  are  most  pleasant  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  forms  a  part  of  Willesden  parish  ;  and  during 
the  past  twenty  years  very  much  has  been  done  in  converting 
it  from  an  ill-reputed  wayside  congregation  of  cheerless  cot- 
tages to  a  neighbourhood  containing  good  houses  of  various 
values  from  802.  to  801.  a  year, — a  process  which  is  still 
advancing.  The  country  is  free  of  hills,  and  therefore  easy 
to  traverse  ;  and  its  long-extended  prospect  gives  it  a  free 
pure  air  open  to  the  west  and  south,  but  otherwise  a  little 
less  exposed  than  other  places.  The  facilities  for  access  to 
London  have  enlarged  the  place.  Omnibuses  and  trains  are 
very  frequent  and  not  expensive. 


PUTNEY. 

Putney  and  Fulham  look  at  each  other  across  the  silver 
Thames  with  the  quietness  becoming  two  sisters  who  have 
1  seen  a   thing  or  two  in  their  time.'     They  evidently  had 
some  motives  of  jealousy  in  Norman  times ;  or  perhaps  it 
happened  to  be  convenient,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther 
raids  on  the  river  traffic,  to  give  both  manors  to  one  in- 
heritor :  in  either  case  there  must  have  been  a  reconciliation 
of  a  serious  nature,  for  when  the  two  churches  were  built 
they  were  made  alike.     And  a  very  sensible  way  of  settling 
such  foolish  rivalries  it  was.     Legends  tell  that  two  sisters 
built   them    both,   and,   '  to   show   there  was   no  ill-feel- 
ing/ built  them  similar.    The  strategical  position  made  both 

places  famous  in  the  Civil  Wars,  but  of  that  more  by  and 
by. 

CI  was  born  at  Putney,  in  the  county  of  Surrey/  writes 

Edmund  Gibbon,  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  '  in  the  year  1787.     The  union  to  which  I 

ewe  my  birth  was  a  marriage  of  inclination  and  esteem.     My 

mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Porten,  a  merchant  of 

London,  who  resided  in  a  house  adjoining  to  the  bridge  and 

churchyard,  where  I  passed  many  happy  hours  of  my  childhood.' 

A.  delicate  child,  whose  life  was  counted  as  brief,  he  had 

instruction  at  home,  or  at  a  Putney  day-school,  until  Mr.  J. 

Kirby  became  his  domestic  tutor  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when 

he  was  sent  to  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kingston  at  nine  years 

old,  to  Dr.  Wooddeson's  school.     '  Every  time  I  have  since 
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passed  over  Putney  Common  I  have  always  noticed  the  spot 
where  my  mother,  as  we  drove  along  in  the  coach,  admonished 
me  that  I  was  now  going  into  the  world,  and  must  learn  to 
think  and  act  for  myself.' 

Thomas  Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex,  the  friend 
of  Wolsey,  whom  Shakespeare  introduces  in  his  play  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  dwelt  *  in 
a  cottage  west  of  the  highway  leading  from  Putney  to  the 
Upper  Gate,  and  on  the  south  side  of  that  from  Richmond  to 
Wandsworth,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  Anchor.'  He  lived 
to  acquire  the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  whereof  this  cottage  was 
part.  It  is  said  that  as  Wolsey  was  going  up  Putney  Hill, 
on  his  road  to  Esher,  when  Cromwell  was  his  secretary,  he 
received  from  the  king's  messenger  the  ring  denoting  the 
continuance  of  the  monarch's  favour. 

Putney  is  not  dishonoured  in  either  Gibbon  or  Crom- 
well, and  Lysons  tells,  besides  Cromwell,  of  Nicholas  West, 
the  subsequent  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  a  native  here,  who  erected 
a  most  beautiful  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
because  he,  the  son  of  a  Putney  baker,  had  won  distinction 
in  the  Church.  It  was  removed,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1836,  to  the  south  side. 

Another  man  must  not  be  forgotten,  one  Robert  Wood, 
who  took  Gibbon's  house  after  the  poor  father's  melancholy 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  historian's  mother,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  a  little  place  distant  from  his  sorrow 
and  his  early  associations.  Wood  is  almost  forgotten  as  * 
writer  from  whom  the  crowd  of  novelists  derived  the  tragic 
relics  of  Palmyra,  which  he  visited  and  they  did  not,  and 
made  their  ridiculous  romances.  His  Palmyra  and  BaaJht* 
are  very  scarce  but  splendid  folio  volumes.  He  is  buried 
in  the  new  cemetery  in  Upper  Richmond-road,  where  ifl  * 
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sarcophagus  to  his  memory.     If  any  reader  can  meet  with 
his  books  he  will  soon  learn  their  value  in  the  market. 

But  about  the  Civil  Wars.  During  that  boisterous  time 
— for  so  we  speak  of  the  ship  England — the  good  Lord  Essex, 
when  general  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  marched  into 
Falham,  and  there  quartered  his  officers,  while  he  established 
himself  at  Putney.  This  was  in  November  1642,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Brentford.  The  Parliament  feared  that 
after  the  victory  Charles  would  march  to  London,  and  ordered 
Essex  to  impede  such  progress  if  attempted. 

The  shrewd  earl,  having  no  means  of  communication 
between  Putney  and  Fulham,  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
constructed  forts  at  each  end  to  conceal  his  operations. 
These  forts  were  earthworks,  made  to  look  like  rising  ground 
when  viewed  down  the  river ;  and  the  middle  of  the  elevation 
had  an  opening  which  admitted  the  pontoon,  and  protected, 
as  it  concealed,  the  soldiers. 

These  earthworks  were  visible  in  1812.  Their  effect 
was  as  adroit  as  it  was  perfectly  effectual.  Fairfax  saw  the 
enormous  importance  attached  to  this  point  in  1647 ;  for 
Charles  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  had  a  powerful 
following.  Fairfax's  pontoon  affair  prepared  the  way  for  a 
bridge  oveT  that  part  of  the  Thames,  which,  after  long  delay, 
*w  begun  and  completed  under  Mr.  Phillips,  the  carpenter 
to  George  II.,  in  1729— the  length,  789  feet,  and  the  width, 
24  feet,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  middle,  which  the 
loyalists  of  that  day  christened,  to  the  honour  of  the  great 
prime  minister,  '  Walpole's  Lock/  for  he  it  was  who  brought 
about  the  building  of  it ;  and  the  traditionary  recollections 
*o  now  possess  of  many  events  are  derived  from  his  love  of 
Putney,  in  that  Horace  Walpole  settled  close  by,  and  let  his 
very  spirit  cling  to  the  river  and  its  associations. 
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There  was  a  mighty  scare  about  this  poor  bridge  in 
January  1757.  Under  twenty  years  of  age,  it  had  to  endure 
a  hard  winter ;  and  when  the  thaw  came  these  crowded  piers 
incurred  a  testing  strain  from  the  liberated  icebergs  that, 
floating  down,  could  not  get  through.  One  of  the  piers  gare 
way,  and  sank  about  four  feet  just  as  a  coach  with  four 
passengers  was  passing.  The  distinguished  unknown  are 
reported  as  much  frightened,  but  not  otherwise  hurt ;  the 
public,  however,  who  had  been  much  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, feared  that  all  was  gone.  The  frost  that  then  exposed 
the  weakness  also  proved  the  goodness  of  the  uninjured  fabric. 

Would  Marshall,  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  thank  us  for 
reviving  an  old  City  bill  his  predecessor  made  against  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  his  Court  of  Conservancy  for  a 
breakfast  in  1747  ?  People  went  down  the  river  then  because 
it  was  the  fashion,  and  also  beoause  the  post-chaise  fare  from 
Guildhall  to  Putney  was  Is.  6d.  However,  here  it  is  ;  and  we 
will  spoil  the  dish  by  saying  it  is  as  good  as  a  bit  of  poetry. 
It  is  taken  from  the  publican's  own  account-book : 

4  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  of  Conservancy,  Dr. 

1747,  April  14. 

To  Bread,  butter,  and  cheese £0    6    0 

Sage  and  radishes       .  .  .         .     0    2    H 

Cold  tongues       .         .  .  .  .  .     0  12    0 

Lamb .070 

Pickles  and  anchovies  .         .026 

Cool  tankards  [qy.  brandy-and-soda  ?]  .  .    0  14    0 

Wine 030 

Chicken 060 

Common  Hunt  [Putney  Heath  and  Wimbledon]  .050 

Barge-master     .         .         .         ..         .         .         .026 

Water-bailiffs  deputy 0    10 

„  Lord  Mayor's  servants 0    6    0 

Carried  forward  .         .         .  £3    6    6 
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.£3     6 

6 

.    0     6 

0 

.     0     5 

0 

.     0  10 

0 

.     0     1 

0 

.     0    2 

8 

.     0    2 

0 

.     0  10 

6 

Brought  forward 
To  Watermen 
„  Ringers 
.,  The  poor  . 
„  Paper 
„  Ale  . 

.,  Marshal's  men 
,*  The  use  of  room 

£5     2     6 

Bat  there  is  a  consolation  in  the  review  of  this  enormous 
City  extravagance  of  51.  2a.  6d.  for  housing  and  feeding  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Aldermen,  and  Conservancy  Board,  in  another 
fragment  out  of  the  same  ledger,  when  the  debtors  were  '  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Putney  :' 

1747-8. 
June     5.  To   Four  pints  of  Lisbon,  at  four  times,  to  the 

vestry  [port  or  sherry  ?] . 
Two  quarts  of  tent  for  the  Sacrament 
A  pint  of  Lisbon 
A  quart  of  tent  • 
A  pint  of  white  Lisbon 
Two  quarts  of  tent 
A  pint  of  white 
Two  quarts  of  tent 

do.         do. 
A  pint  of  white  to  the  vestry 
Three  quarts  of  tent 
A  pint  of  white . 
Two  quarts  of  tent 
A  pint  of  white 
Two  quarts  of  tent 
Two  quarts  of  tent 

do.  do. 
Three  quarts  . 
Two  quarts 

ditto 
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Aug. 
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Sep. 
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Oct. 

3. 

Nov. 
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Dec 

24. 

'                   n 
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10. 

v         Feb. 
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3. 

" 
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£0     4 

0 

0     8 

0 

0     1 

0 

0    4 

0 
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0 
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There  is  a  year's  bill,  sent  in  nine  months  after  the  last 
item,  for  all  the  church  wine ;  and  it  shows  that  Putney 
folk  remembered  their  duties  of  attendance,  especially  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  that  the  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  supplied  the  sacramental  wine.  Taylor  the  water-poet 
has  in  his  book  of  country  taverns,  1648,  tHe  White  Lion  at 
Putney  in  High-street,  and  the  Red  Lion,  now  Windsor- 
street. 

Then  we  have  the  inevitable  highwaymen  and  the  duel- 
lists on  Putney  Heath,  adjoining  Wimbledon  Common  and 
Richmond  Park,  where  Pitt  and  Tierney,  the  M.P.  for 
Southwark,  exchanged  shots  'in  the  air/  and  Castlereagh 
and  Canning  fought,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter.  There  is 
much  of  Putney  gossip  in  Horace  Walpole's  letters,  but  it 
has  no  especial  interest,  and  absolutely  no  local,  therefore  it 
must  pass. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  well-known  City  man — David 
Hartley — to  whose  memory  an  obelisk  was  erected  by  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  having  invented  a  fireproof  house, 
which  he  tested  by  erecting  an  experimental  one  on  the 
heath.  He  inserted  plates  of  iron  and  copper  between 
double  floors,  and  his  test  experiments  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  bring  George  HI.  and  his  queen,  a  deputation  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
to  see  their  successful  testing.  Parliament  voted  him  2500/. ; 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  bestowed  its  freedom  on  him; 
and  the  City  put  up  the  obelisk,  under  the  mayoralty  of  Saw- 
bridge,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

Now  we  must  talk  of  Putney  as  it  is.  Let  us  walk  round 
the  parish,  beginning  at  Fulham  Bridge,  and  thence  west- 
ward along  the  towing-path  past  the  pier,  as  far  as  the  flood- 
gates,  where  begins   Barnes  parish;    then  take    Beverley 
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Brook,  until  the   cemetery  is  reached,  and  Putney  Lower 
Common. 

This  part  of  Putney  is  connected  with  the  bridge  by  the 
Lower    Richmond-road,   having   villas  almost  entirely  the 
length — and  very  pleasant  ones  they  are.     Rents  are  from 
35{.  to  100Z.       There  is  not  the  equal  of  this  part  for  garden 
produce.     By  care  you  can  have  anything  all  the  year  round. 
Leaving  the  Lower  Common,  take  Dyer's-lane,  and  re- 
member the   old  tavern  called  the  Quill ;  thence  into   the 
Upper  Richmond-road,  which  runs  from  Barnes    straight 
through  into  Wandsworth  High-street ;  we  take  it  westward 
in  perambulating,  and  reach  Beverley  Brook  again,  which  has 
to  be  followed  as  far  as  to  Richmond  Park.    The  road  nearest 
is  from  Richmond-road,  and  is  called  the. Clarence-road,  and 
it  leads    to  Roehampton  Gate.     Fine  mansions  are  to  be 
found  here — Mount  Clare,  Templeton,  Clarence,  the  Priory 
—but  the  brook  is  the  boundary. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  Ham  parish  is  on  one 
side,  and  Richmond  Park  (the  Putney  part,  260  acres)  on  the 
other,  and  presently  come  to  the  Kingston-road  at  Beverley 
Bridge,  over  which  begins  the  parish  of  Kingston.     The 
line  then  turns  back  across  Richmond  Park,  leaving  Wimble- 
don parish  to  the  south,  and  affording  the  pedestrian  a  dozen 
of  Richmond  Park  footpaths  in  exquisite  confusion,  and 
bringing    him    on   to  Wimbledon    Common    Rifle-ground, 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Putney ;  thence,  bearing  back  Lon- 
donwards,  the  boundary  crosses  Putney  Heath  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  cross-roads  in  Wandsworth  parish,  at  the  foot  of 
Putney  Hill,  passes  along  a  meadow  stream,  crosses  the  rail- 
way at  Lime-villas,  Upper  Richmond-road,  and  thence  by 
&e  Watermen's   Schools,  across  Wandsworth-lane,  to  the 
Cedars  (a  terrace  that  looks  on  the  Thames),  and  thence 
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back  to  the  bridge.     Here  is  a  splendid  walk  for  a  summer's 
afternoon.  j 

Practically  the  various  roads  will  enable  one  to  do  it  eo 


as  to  see  all  we  have  put  down  without  actually  taking  the 
exact  line  of  the  stream.  Most  part  is  road,  but  a  little 
trespass  is  allowed  to  the  curious.     . 

We  will  now  take  the  line  from  the  bridge  straight  through, 
with  its  diverging  roads. 

The  old  town — the  town  of  history,  where  Fairfax  quar- 
tered his  staff — lies  between  the  railway  station  and  the 
Thames.  Fairfax  House  remains,  and  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Tod,  manufacturer,  London.  The  large  house  adjoining 
is  gone,  and  the  grounds  are  being  converted  into  a  street  of 
private  houses.     The  front  is  already  almost  entirely  shops. 

The  church  deserves  the  notice  of  the  stranger.  The 
sun-dial  says,  '  Time  and  tide  stay  for  no  man.'  The  chapel 
of  Bishop  West,  with  its  exquisite  groined  roof;  the  porch, 
which  is  filled  with  ancient  tablets  of  singular  workmanship, 
and  the  tablets  in  the  church,  some  of  which  are  250  years 
old,  are  of  public  interest,  as  the  church  is  always  open. 
One  in  praise  of  a  parish  benefactor  has  these  lines  : 

1  Blessings  and  vertues  here  doe  lye, 
Examples  for  posteritye. 
His  piety  noe  fashion  had, 
But  scrup'lous  care  t*  auoid  ye  bad. 
His  hope  did  then  most  firme  appeare 
When  death,  feare's  champion,  drew  near. 
His  faith  was  such  as  would  have  stood 
An  Abraham's  tryall  writt  in  Mood. 
His  charity  above  them  all, 
Yett  neither  fond  nor  prodigalL 
His  dealings,  friendship,  morell  parts 
Shewed  his  own,  wonne  others'  hearts. 
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He  was,  and  is,  take  him  in  grosse, 
The  common  love,  the  common  losse, 
James  Martyn  sayed  his  name  alone 
Is  all  both  epitaph  and  stone. 

1657.' 

Very  fine  old-fashioned  tradesmen's  dwellings  remain — 
they  are  the  last  of  an  old  time.  The  regularity  of  irregu- 
larity, the  individuality  of  commonplace,  the  blending  of 
internal  comfort  with  the  merest  tint  of  external  ornament, 
marked  the  quaint  High-street  from  the  bridge  to  the  station; 
but  it  is  now  fast  becoming  a  series  of  splendid  modern 
shops. 

Modern  shop-fronts  have  done  their  best  to  invade  the 
ancient  style,  which  they  have  a  right  to  do,  being  of  our 
time;  but  the  old  houses  still  possess  their  blundering 
back-places  and  all  sorts  of  gardens.  Behind,  along  the  river 
by  the  tow-path  already  named,  the  land  between  the  river 
and  the  rail  contains,  by  way  of  Cooper's-lane,  the  branching 
roads  Stratford  and  Gharlwood,  and  others,  such  as  Clarendon 
and  Spencer.  The  houses  in  these  are  generally  semi- 
detached, and  of  very  moderate  rentals. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  land  between  High-street  and 
Wandsworth,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Richmond-road,  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  good  houses  and  shops  and  cottages ; 
but  upon  it  is  now  being  built,  and  lately  have  been  finished, 
most  comfortable  family  residences  of  from  80Z.  to  1501. , 
with  good  gardens  and  excellent  appointments.  Very  little 
of  this  belonged  to  the  old  town,  having  been  chiefly  pasture 
°*  nursery  ground. 

Between  Upper  Richmond-road,  on  the  Wandsworth 
^de,  and  the  river,  the  new  roads  out  of  High-street  are  ex- 
tending, so  that  Wandsworth  and  Putney  will  be  connected 
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there  also.     These  are  Disraeli,  Werter,  and  Fairfax-roads, 
and  out  of  them  will  be  others  not  yet  named. 

The  railway  station  marks  the  meeting  of  four  roads  :  that 
of  High-street,  which  runs  through  to  Roehampton  and  King- 
ston, and  the  cross-road  connecting  Wandsworth  with  Barnes, 
which  there  divides  Richmond-road.  In  Upper  Richmond- 
road  are  two  chapels  and  one  church. 

Proceeding  up  Putney  Hill,  the  wanderer  gets  enchanted 
with  the  unending  manifestation  of  happy  domestic  life,  so 
far  as  external  perception  is  afforded.  St.  John's  Church, 
St.  John's- road,  then  the  Lower  Park,  Holm  wood,  and  more 
expensive  mansions  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  road 
after  road  of  villas  that  take  up  a  hundred  yards  apiece 
with  their  stabling  and  grounds,  follow,  until  the  road 
branches  off  by  the  Green  Man,  one  way  over  the  heath, 
and  the  other  to  Roehampton,  along  which  are  houses  worthy 
of  their  magnificent  situation.  We  must  not  enumerate 
them.  Every  one  has  a  carriage-drive  approach — not  a  mere 
twenty-yard  affair,  but  proper,  such  as  one  reads  of  in  good 
novels,  and  for  a  mile  too,  until  Roehampton  Park  is  reached, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  now  partitioned  and  covered  with 
first-class  residences,  and  its  little  network  of  carriage-drives. 
Putney  House,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Chambers,  the  friend 
of  Garibaldi,  is  as  rare  a  specimen  of  personal  taste  as  was 
Strawberry  Hill  in  the  old  time.  Of  course  the  display  is 
not  to  that  extent,  but  it  is  as  curious  and  interesting  a  col- 
lection of  domestic  refinements  and  luxuries  as  can  be  met 
with  round  London. 

Passing  this  to  the  south,  we  join  the  Kingston-road, 
which  branched  from  the  Green  Man  aforesaid  over  the 
heath  and  into  Putney  Yale.  Richmond  Park  is  to  the 
north,  and  so  is  the  village  of  Roehampton.     Two  roads 
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bring  us  back  Thames- ward  from  this  Kingston-road ;  the 
one  is  Putney  Park-lane,  and  the  other  Boehampton-lane. 
These  both  terminate  in  the  Richmond-road,  which  runs  from 
the  station  to  Barnes.  With  this  topography  the  reader 
must  he  content.  If  he  wants  more  he  had  better  go  and 
see.  Scores  of  happy  days  qualify  the  writer  to  recommend 
the  perambulation  to  those  who  love  seclusion  without  dul- 
ness,  and  romance  in  activity. 

Putney  Park-lane  is  a  place  for  friends  to  traverse  when 

they  want  to    discuss   literature   and   politics.     The  air  is 

redolent  with  wits  and  statesmen.     Never  has  Boehampton 

been  without  its  East  India  residents ;  or,  since  the  days  of 

the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  charm  of  elegant  society; 

or,  since   the   days  of  Pitt  and  Walpole,  those  devoted  to 

politics,  to  literature,  to  painting,  and  to  the  drama.     Tou 

feel  it  as  you  wander.    The  very  soil  is  rich ;  the  trees  are  not 

like  other  trees ;  the  lanes  seem  to  be  inhabited ;  the  silence 

of  its  groves  contains  welcome  melodies. 

One  wanders  on,  and  probably  may  not  meet  half  a 
dozen  people  in  the  course  of  a  mile;  and  yet  every  plot 
contains  unseen  establishments  that  would  at  an  alarm 
taing  out  five  hundred  defenders  in  five  minutes.  No  longer 
(  is  Putney  the  home  of  the  highwayman  and  the  resort  of  the 
duellist.     It  is  now  the  place  to  spend  a  happy  day. 

Rents  are  at  a  little  higher  average  than  in  the  generality 
of  suburban  places,  but  taxes  are  lower,  because  the  local 
poor  are  cared  for  by  charities.  The  access  to  Putney  from 
anywhere  is  easy  because  of  its  contiguity  to  Clapham  Junc- 
tion, whence  are  lines  that  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  those 
who  prefer  the  omnibus  have  one  of  the  very  best  services  of 
U&t  description  in  the  metropolis. 


RICHMOND. 

Richmond — called  Syenes  in  a  record  of  the  date  of  Domes- 
day, and  afterwards  Sheene  or  Sheen — is  one  of  the  earliest- 
known  residences  of  our  English  kings.     A  great  number  of 
the  public  Acts  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  dated  '  from 
our  palace  at  Sheene.1     Edward  III.  and  the  queen  of  Rich- 
ard II.  both  died  here,  as  did  also  Queen  Elizabeth.     The 
original  palace  has  become  dilapidated.     Henry   Y.  rebuilt 
the  whole   structure,  and  resided  there  in  his  later  days. 
When  Henry  of  Richmond  had  ended  the  long  strife  of  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  on  Bosworth  Field,  he  retired 
to  Sheen,  and  having  rebuilt  the  palace,  renamed  the  place 
after  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  from  which  he  received  his 
title,  and  died  here  in  1509.     Henry  VHI.  preferred  Windsor 
to  Sheen,  but  dwelt  there  during  the  last  days  of  the  life  of 
Anne  Boleyn.     A  hill  in  the  park,  commonly  called  '  King 
Henry's  Mount,'  is  still  shown  as  the  spot  from  which  he 
watched  for  the  rocket  announcing  her  execution.     When 
Wolsey,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  had  to  resign 
Hampton  Court,  Henry  permitted  him  to  occupy  the  palace 
at  Richmond,  where  he  kept   up   an  almost  royal  state, 
although  then   under  a  cloud.     The  people,  taking  their 
inspiration  from  the  popular  king,  made  epigrams  more  or 
less  severe  on  '  the  buteher's  dogge  who  doth  lie  in  the  Manor 
of  Richmond ;'  but  Wolsey  heeded  them  not.     Whil*  the 
king  kept  Christmas  in  London   solemnly  because  of  the 
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visitation  of  the  plague,  Wolsey  at  Richmond  bated  no  jot  of 
his  accustomed  splendour. 

Later  sovereigns  delighted  in  Richmond,  notably  Eliza- 
beth, who  stayed  there  frequently.     Charles  I.  educated  his 
children  here,  improved  the  palace,  followed  his  hounds,  and 
enclosed  the   park  with  a  brick  wall.     After  his  death  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Long  Parliament  took  possession  of 
palace  and  park,  and  made  a  survey.     The  palace  is  therein 
described  as  a  large  and  fair  erection  of  three  stories  covered 
with  lead,  and  having  fourteen  turrets.    The  principal  features 
were  the  great  hail  and  the  chapel.     The  former  was  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  room  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  in  width  ;  the  latter  a  noble  structure  ninety-six  feet  by 
forty,  '  with   cathedral  seats  and  pewes.'     This  the  Parlia- 
ment destroyed  in  1650,  and  the  materials  realised  10,7822. 
The  Parliament  ordered  a  sale  of  the  palace,  but  the  Com- 
missioners only  dismantled  the  building,   confiscating  the 
furniture,  tapestries,  and  pictures,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
lead  on  the   roof.    In  this  condition  Charles  II.  received  it 
at  the  Restoration ;  but  he  not  having  the  funds  to  repair  it, 
it  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  during  the  last  century  a 
greater  part  was  taken  down,  the  part  remaining  being  let  on 
lease  to  Sir  David  Dundas.     On  the  site  resided  the  Countess 
of  Northampton  and  the  Duke  of  Queensbury. 

Near  by,  in  West  Sheen,  stood  a  Carthusian  Priory 
founded  by  Henry  VII.  to  expiate  the  death  of  Richard.  At 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  the  revenue  is  entered  as 
9421.  11*.  6d.,  about  5000Z.  a  year  of  our  value,  which  of 
course  went  chiefly  into  the  king's  coffer ;  but  Henry  VIII. 
leased  the  land  on  which  stood  the  priory  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  in  1540  :  the  buildings  disappeared  except  the  gate- 
house, which  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  fifteenth- 
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century  Gothic.  It  was  taken  down  in  1770,  and  the  little 
hamlet  was  destroyed,  and  the  land  added  to  the  king's 
enclosure. 

The  historic  associations  of  the  priory  should  have  saved 
it  from  the  iconoclasm  of  the  last  century.  It  was  here 
that  Perkin  Warbeck  took  refuge  on  the  failure  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  was  removed  to  the  Tower  to  die.  Dean  Colet, 
who  founded  St.  Paul's  School,  built  himself  a  house  within 
the  priory,  and  died  there.  In  the  priory  Cardinal  Pole  lived 
in  studious  retirement  for  two  years,  and  Stow  tells  that 
when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  returned  from  Flodden  Field  he 
brought  with  him  the  body  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  would 
not  bury  it.  Stow  says  he  saw  it  lying,  wrapped  in  lead,  in  a 
lumber-room  at  the  priory  in  1552. 

In  later  times  here  resided  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
retired  from  statesman  life  and  took  to  gardening.  Writing 
to  Lord  Lisle  in  1667,  he  relates  that  he  is  '  contriving  this 
summer  how  a  succession  of  cherries  may  be  compassed  from 
May  to  Michaelmas,  and  how  the  richness  of  Shene  vines 
may  be  improved.'  Here  King  William  III.  visited  Temple, 
walked  in  his  garden,  conversed  freely  with  him  and  his 
secretary  Swift.  Here  it  was  also  that  the  famous  offer  to 
make  the  future  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  a  '  captain  of  horse' 
was  made,  and  here  the  king  showed  Swift,  with  his  own 
royal  hands,  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  manner. 
Another  person  who  is  known  to  the  world  lived  here  at  that 
time — Esther  Johnson,  Temple's  natural  daughter,  the  Stella, 
Swift's  first  love. 

Richmond  Park  remains,  though  West  Sheen  be  changed* 
One  of  the  noblest  domains  in  England,  its  area  covering 
upwards  of  2000  acres  of  undulating  and  beautifully-timbered 
land  with  twelve  miles  of  wall,  is  famous  wherever  is  known 
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the  smallest  fragment  of  English  topography.  In  the  Common- 
wealth it  was  given  to  the  citizens  of  London  for  ever ;  but  at 
the  Restoration  the  easy  gift  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  can- 
celled, and  the  park  became  again  royal,  and  many  were  the 
tricks  and  jobberies  at  Court  concerning  the  offices  belonging 
thereto.  Queen  Anne  gave  Rochester  at  last  the  Rangership  of  it 
for  three  lives ;  but  his  successor,  becoming  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
joined  with  his  son,  Lord  Cornbury,  and  sold  the  whole  back 
to  George  I.,  who  at  once  granted  part  to  Walpole,  who  built 
the  great  lodge  in  the  park  at  a  cost  of  14,000Z.,  and  resided 
there  to  enjoy  his  favourite  sport  of  hunting,  which  he  could 
fully  gratify  there  at  that  time.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Orford  the  Princess  Amelia  became  Ranger,  and  tried  to 
exclude  the  public,  whereby  she  raised  a  storm  that  compelled 
her  resignation. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  places  the  scene  of  one  of  his  most 
powerful  bits  of  domestic  tragedy  in  Richmond  Park,  where 
Jeanie  Deans  met  the  Queen  on  the  memorable  occasion 
when  she  pleaded  for  her  sister's  life.  Queen  Charlotte  lived 
at  the  Lodge  in  1762,  and  it  remained  intact  for  some  years 
afterwards,  until,  in  one  of  his  caprices,  George  III.  had  it 
pulled  down. 

The  Whito  Lodge  in  the  park  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  George  II.  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  and  kept  his 
little  court  in  the  gayest  fashion.  Among  its  frequenters 
we  read  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Bristol ;  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
mother  of  the  witty  George  Selwyn;  the  two  MissBettendens; 
the  lovely  '  Molly  Lessel,'  of  whom  Thackeray  reports  certain 
royal  scandals,  but  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  'lass 
of  Richmond  Hill ;'  the  two  Miss  Gunnings,  one  of  whom 
fan  away  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  was  married  to  him 
at  Mayfair  Chapel  at  half-past  twelve  at  night  with  a  brass 
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curtain-ring;   the  other  became  the  Countess  of  Coventry 
shortly  after.     The  maids-of-honour  were  too  numerous  for 
the  accommodations  at  White  Lodge,  and  the  prince  built  a 
row  of  small  houses  for  them,  called  '  Maids-of-Honour  Row;' 
and  for  their  delectation  the  royal  confectioner  invented  a 
cheesecake,  which  he  named  after  them.     A  Richmond  con- 
fectioner obtained  possession  of  the  recipe,  found  the  cheese- 
cake exceedingly  popular,  and  in  a  few  years  retired  with  a 
comfortable  fortune.     At  the  end  of  the  last  century  one 
Hester  owned  the  original  recipe,  and  on  retiring  from  busi- 
ness sold  it  for  3001. 

Like  every  suburb  of  London,  Richmond  had  its  mineral 
spring ;  but  its  virtue  has  departed  if  it  had  any.  Now  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  wherein  it  differs  from  moderately 
hard  spring-water.  In  1680  it  had  its  devotees  ;  and  in  1696 
the  Spa  was  opened  with  a  great  concert  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, which  habit  continued  until  1750,  having  attained  its 
highest  popularity  in  1724. 

Donkeys  belong  to  the  traditions  of  Richmond.  Their 
milk  had  the  reputation  of  special  efficacy  in  consumptive 
cases,  and  as  animals  of  service  were  much  in  request  for 
climbing  the  hills.  Here  is  the  '  correct  card'  of  a  pro- 
prietor : 

'  Excellent  ass's  milk  I  sell, 

And  keeps  a  shed  for  hire 
Of  donkeys  famed  for  going  well — 

They  seldom  ever  tire. 
One  angel  honoured  Balaam's  ass, 

And  met  her  on  the  way ; 
Bat  Currell's  troops  through  Richmond  pass 

With  angels  every  day. 

John  Currell,  Donkey  Hackney  Man, 
Richmond,  $urrey.' 

The  theatre  at  Richmond  is  famous  as  having  been  one  of 
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the  most  successful  of  suburban  entertainments.  Partly 
from  the  presence  of  the  Court,  and  partly  from  the  proximity 
to  London,  actors  of  eminence  hare  taken  leading  parts  there, 
and  in  later  days  first-class  amateur  companies  have  appeared 
upon  its  stage.  The  original  was  Mr.  Penkethman's  venture, 
who  is  so  often  amusingly  referred  to  in  the  Spectator.  He 
opened  it  on  the  6th  June  1719,  with  a  droll  prologue 
referring  to  the  circumstance  of  the  building  having  originally 
been  a  stable  for  asses.  Like  all  such  speculations  it  had 
its  fluctuations,  and  was  closed  until,  in  1756,  Theophilus 
Cibber,  son  of  Colley  Cibber,  and  complaisant  husband  of 
Mrs.  Cibber  the  actress,  put  out  an  advertisement  in  the 
General  Advertiser  in  these  terms : 

'  Cibber  &  Co.,  snuff  merchants,  sell  at  their  warehouse 
at  Richmond  Hill  most  excellent  cephalic  snuff,  which,  taken 
in  moderate  quantities  (in  an  evening  particularly),  will  not 
foil  to  raise  the  spirits,  clear  the  brain,  throw  off  ill-humours, 
dissipate  the  spleen,  enliven  the  imagination,  exhilarate  the 
mind,  give  joy  to  the  heart,  and  greatly  invigorate  and  im- 
prove the  understanding.  Mr.  Cibber  has  also  opened  at  the 
aforesaid  warehouse  (late  called  the  Theatre)  on  the  hill  an 
histrionic  academy  for  instructing  young  persons  of  genius  in 
the  art  of  acting,  <fec.' 

The  present  theatre  is  a  comparatively  modern  erection, 
and  was  built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Garrick,  when  the  great  actor  was  enjoying  his  well-earned 
repose  at  Hampton. 

Few  of  the  suburban  retreats  within  easy  reach  of  London 
can  compare  with  Richmond,  and  fewer  still  surpass  it.  Poets 
We  sung  its  praises  and  prose  has  attempted  to  describe  its 
attractions.  Sir  Walter  Seott  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  'huge 
sea  of  verdure'  which  spreads  round  Richmond  Hill,  and  of 
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its  *  crossing  and  intersecting  promontories  of  tufted  groves, 
tenanted  by  countless  flocks  and  herds.' 

One  of  the  northern  romancist's  characters,  too,  is  made 
to  survey  the  same  scene,  and*  stands  looking  at  the  Thames, 
here  '  terraced  with  villas,  and  there  garlanded  with  forests, 
as  it  mores  on  slowly  and  placidly  like  the  mighty  monarch 
of  the  scene,  to  whom  all  other  beauties  are  but  accessories, 
and  bears  on  its  bosom  an  hundred  barks  and  skiffs,  whose 
white  sails  and  gaily  fluttering  pennons  give  life  to  the 
whole.* 

Here,  within  the  shortest  of  short  rides  from  the  City, 
may  be  found  gently  rising  undulations  capped  with  clumps 
of  old  timber  which  had  reached  its  woodland  manhood  before 
Waterloo  was  fought.  Sweet  glimpses  of  river  scenery  await 
the  pedestrian  at  every  turn.  Lanes  which  would  not  dis- 
credit Warwickshire,  where  Nature  puts  off  parterre  primness 
and  lounges  in  green  dishabille,  can  be  found  in  bewildering 
variety. 

Richmond  has  sufficient  attractions  in  the  stretch  of 
Thames  over  which  it  looks  to  make  it  famous.  Dotted  with 
swans  sailing  gracefully  past  its  verdant  islets,  the  river 
glides  along  as  softly  as  a  dream.  Here  Collins  comme- 
morated Thomson,  who  lived  and  died  in  Richmond,  in  the 
words : 

4  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.' 

Looking  over  the  same  scene,  Wordsworth  still  more 
poetically  commemorated  Collins,  sometime  a  resident  at 
Richmond,  in  the  stanzas,  the  verse  of  which  gives,  as  no 
other  poet  has  ever  given  it,  the  spirit  of  the  scene : 
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'  Glide  gently  thus,  for  ever  glide, 

O  Thames !  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  river,  come  to  me.' 

The  best  view  of  the  surroundings  of  Richmond  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Terrace.  This  is  a  wide  gravelled  walk  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  shaded  with  giant  elms,  and  provided  with 
seats.  Par  in  the  distance,  to  the  right,  the  proud  towers  of 
Windsor  may  be  seen  boldly  outlined  against  the  sky,  while 
on  the  left  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  swelling  outlines 
of  the  Surrey  Downs. 

The  whole  intermediate  space  is  apparently  one  vast  vir- 
ginal forest,  which  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  fancy  the  lurking-place  of  larger  game  than  has  been 
attainable  in  England  since  the  remote  time  when  it  formed 
part  of  the  Continent. 

On  the  Terrace  itself  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  Richmond,  and  varying  in  value  from  150Z.  to 
250/.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Hill  Rise  up  to  the 
Terrace,  and  falling  a  little  over  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  to  its  river-face,  will  include  what  may  be 
termed  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  town.  Here,  from 
their  situation,  houses  command  high  rents,  and  are  built  of 
corresponding  dimensions. 

In  some  places  (and  Richmond  is  remarkable  for  this 
irregularity)  much  cheaper  tenements  may  be  found  than 
those  standing  about  them.  In  the  majority  of  the  houses, 
however,  rents  rule  at  a  high  figure,  and  in  some  instances 
reach  800  guineas  a  year.  From  the  upper  Terrace  the 
ground  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  railway  stations  and  the 
ttftin  business  street  of  the  town. 

The  roads  which  are  cut  in  this  area  contain  a  bewilder- 
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ing  variety  of  dwelling-houses.  As  a  role,  the  higher  the 
elevation  of  the  ground,  the  higher  the  rent.  Taking  Queen  V 
road  as  an  example,  the  tenements  near  the  Park-gate,  and 
therefore  in  the  npper  part  of  the  road,  will  range  from  180/. 
to  200/.  Those  in  the  lower  portion  only  command  40/.  to 
80/.  The  latter  prices  may  be  found  also  in  the  adjacent 
thoroughfares  of  Ararat-road  and  Church-road. 

In  King's-road  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  secures 
uniformly  good  class  of  house,  and  no  building  under  the 
estate  regulations  can  be  erected  for  less  than  800/.  Towards 
Marsh  Gate,  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  on  the  top  of 
which  the  Terrace  stands,  substantial  and  comfortable  houses 
may  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  rental  as  30/.  Others,  again, 
will  command  80/. 

The  same  inequality  exists  in  the  terms  for  apartments, 
which  vary  from  12*.  to  50s.  per  week  for  two  rooms,  and 
from  two  to  four  guineas  for  furnished  houses.  On  the  Ter- 
race the  cost  of  apartments  increases  proportionately  with 
the  rents,  and  rules  from  two  to  five  guineas  for  two  or  three 
rooms,  to  twenty  and  thirty  guineas  for  furnished  houses. 
In  Park-road,  Bothesay-villas,  and  Marlborough-villas  the 
rents  vary,  again,  from  60/.  to  200/. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  localities  in  Richmond  is  the 
Green,  a  large  grassy  square  lying  between  two  smaller  open 
spaces.  Nearly  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  red-brick  mansions 
and  weather-beaten  trees,  it  presents  a  snug  picture  of  old- 
fashioned  substantiality  and  comfort.  Most  of  the  doctors 
of  the  town  reside  here  because  of  its  central  convenience. 

The  soil  of  Richmond  varies,  gravel  and  sand  prepon- 
derating ;  occasionally  there  is  clay,  and  a  mixture  of  clay 
with  sand  and  gravel.  Rents  are  very  various,  even  on  the 
Green.     Newly-erected  houses  with  large  grounds  command 
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from  1002.  to  8002.  Those  of  an  older  date,  and  whose  pic- 
turesque oblong  windows  with  their  broad  sashes  have  stood 
a  century  of  storms,  alternate  from  402.  to  802. 

In  Chisholm-road  houses  vary  but  little — 862.  to  402. 
On  the  Sheen  Park  Estate  several  commodious  tenements  are 
just  building,  which  will  bring  402.  to  602. ;  cheaper  houses 
being  in  the  course  of  erection  on  the  Mortlake  side  of  Rich- 
mond, at  from  302.  to  502.    In  the  last  district  good  cot- 
tages can  be  rented  so  low  as  202.,  and  very  good  dwellings 
obtained  at  352.     The  shops  in  Richmond  show  the  same 
variety  of  rent  as  the  houses.     Along  the  best  business  por- 
tion of  the  town — George-street  to  the  park — terms  range 
from  1752.  to  402.  In  George-street  shops  and  offices  stand  at 
from  402.  to  1002.,  and  King-street  gives  the  same  figures. 
The  smaller  streets  which  run  from  the  main  thoroughfare 
eommand  202.  to  401. 
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Romantic  and  royal  is  the  ancient  story  of  this  suburb,  and 
its  modern  history  is  not  dissociated  with  either  of  those 
descriptions.  Kings  have  sported  and  knights  have  defended 
there.  Two  hundred  years  ago  City  magnates  made  there 
a  civic  holiday,  and  now  it  has  taken  to  itself  the  national 
cricket-ground  called  '  Lord's.'  The  Government  Barracks 
are  in  Ordnance-road,  on  part  of  Marybone  Farm. 

Rural  and  suburban,  it  has  the  characteristics  of  both ; 
for  the  fruit-trees  grow  most  freely,  and  the  houses  are 
enclosed  in  all  the  snugness  of  brick-walled  gardens.  There 
meet  together,  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  the  eminent  in 
every  department  of  London  life,  and  yet  there  is  no  place 
where  persons  are  more  isolated. 

A  public  gathering  will  crowd  the  Eyre  Arms  Assembly 
Boom  on  the  shortest  notice,  whether  to  a  lecture,  a  concert, 
or  a  public  meeting,  and  in  every  case  that  deserves  to  suc- 
ceed success  is  assured.  St.  John's  Wood  is  only  a  part  of 
Maribone,  or  Marybone,  or  Mary-le-bone,  or  Mary-le-bonne, 
or  St.  Mary-of-the-Bourn,  all  of  which  names  have  no  deri- 
vation worth  a  word. 

We  know  that  Marybone  Farm  began  where  is  now  the 
New-road,  and  that  it  was  Crown  property ;  we  know  that  it 
was  transformed  into  Regent's  Park,  and  surrounded  with 
mansions  that  make  it  a  good  and  profitable  item  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Works'  annual  account.  We  know  that 
out  of  it  have  been  made  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gar- 
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dens,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  bought  Primrose  Hill 
for  a  national  property ;  and  we  know  that  all  these  things 
made  Portland  Town,  and  that  the  Eyre  Estate,  just  by,  has 
been  cut  up  from  the  forest  into  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 
desirable  and  convenient  of  London  retreats,  known  as  St. 
John's  Wood.  But  of  spelling  and  derivations  the  less  said 
the  better.  Ken  Wood  was  Cane  Wood ;  Kilburn  is  sometimes 
Kylborne  or  Gilborne ;  Hyde  Park  was  Hide  Park.  Mary- 
bone  is  a  relic  of  Tiburn,  Tiborn,  or  Tybourne  ;  but  we  need 
not  discuss  such  matters. 

St.  John's  Wood  retains  its  ancient  associations,  which 
are  older  than  those  of  Marybone.  Hill  House,  Chalcot 
Farm  (Chalk  Farm),  Abbey-road,  the  Priory,  the  Manor,  the 
Grove,  and  a  score  of  names  still  witness  to  the  special  inter- 
est of  those  venerable  designations,  and  give  almost  a  classic 
charm  to  the  locality  and  its  surroundings. 

The  great  number  of  residents  now  occupying  Belsize 
Park  can  scarcely  credit  the  existence  of  an  old  house  of  en- 
tertainment that  stood  between  the  New  College  and  Haver- 
stock  Hill-road  in  olden  days.     It  had  its  central  wooden 
tower  and  alarm-bell,  and  its  quaint  Swiss  cottage  staircase 
outside.     The  engraving  which  gives  us  the  sight  of  that 
ancient  delight  has  this  consolatory  superscription  :  *  These 
ate  to  give  notice  that  Bell  size  is  now  open'd  for  the  whole 
Season,  and  that  all  Things  are  most  commodiously  Con- 
certed for  the  Reception  of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies;  the  Park, 
Wilderness,  and  Cardens  being  wonderfully  Improved,  and 
fiH'd  with  Variety  of  Birds,  which  compose  a  most  Melodious 
*&d  Delightsome  Harmony.    Every  Morning  at  Seven  o'clock 
the  Music  begins  to  play,  and  continues  the  whole  Day 
through ;  and  any  Person  inclin'd  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
^lves  in  the  Morning  may  as  cheaply  breakfast  there  on  Tea 
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and  Coffee  as  in  their  own  Chambers.  And  for  the  conve- 
nience of  Single  Persons  or  Families  who  reside  at  Hamp- 
stead  there  are  Coaches  prepared  to  ply  betwixt  the  2  places; 
which,  by  the  least  Notice  given,  shall  attend  at  their  Lodg- 
ings or  Houses  for  Sixpence  per  passenger;  and  for  the  Secu- 
rity of  his  Guests,  there  are  12  Stout  Fellows  oompleatly 
Arm'd  to  patrole  betwixt  London  and  Bellsize,  to  prevent  the 
Insults  of  Highwaymen  or  Footpads  which  may  infest  the 
Road.' 

Between  Primrose  Hill  and  Belsize  Park  there  stood  in 
the  open  field  a  common  country  cottage,  with  its  little  pent- 
house porch,  and  covered  with  climbing  honeysuckle. 

This  was  the  home  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  he  who,  with 
Addison,  revived  the  intellectual  language  of  England,  and 
originated  periodical  literature  by  the  famous  Spectator.  The 
house  and  garden  would  not  command  ten  pounds  annual 
rent  even  in  these  days,  and,  considering  who  dwelt  there, 
the  probability  is  that  the  place  was  rent  free. 

The  Chalk  Farm  tragedy  occurred  close  by,  and  the  dis- 
trict had  a  bad  name  among  travellers.  There  is  an  old  print 
in  the  British  Museum  of  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
John's  Wood  called  Frognall  Grove,  the  residence  of  Edward 
Montagu,  Esq. 

There  is  not  a  pleasanter  bit  of  rural  scenery  than  this; 
it  is  rest,  and  so  it  looked  in  the  engraving ;  but  in  order  to 
set  forth  the  artist's  appreciation  of  the  owner's  virtue,  he 
makes  Mr.  Montagu  a  '  Good  Samaritan,'  who  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  a  poor  wounded  and  naked  traveller  that  has  fallen 
among  thieves,  and  is,  with  his  horse,  left  to  perish  on  the 
lawn.  Such  were  the  conditions  of  human  life  at  St.  John's 
Wood  in  the  olden  time. 

The  St.  John's  Wood  Estate  contains  nearly  600  acres, 
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of  which  340  are  in  Marylebone,  and  the  rest  in  Hampstead. 
It  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Wotton  to  pay  a  debt; 
he  devised  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  brother,  who  sold  it  to 
Samuel  Eyre,  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  1782.  There  were 
thirty-two  items  in  the  survey,  and  these  are  all  fields  and 
cottages,  haying  St.  John's  Wood-lane  running  through. 

St.  John's  Wood  has  a  brief  history  in  point  of  date,  but 
a  rich  one  in  associations.     Its  topography  needs  no  defini- 
tion ;  it  includes  part  of  Marylebone  and  Hampstead,  and  it 
fringes  on  Kilbnrn,  Hendon,  and  Willesden.     High  in  point 
of  situation,  it  is  high  in  all  that  distinguishes  the  genera- 
tion;   and  while   its  modern   history  only  covers  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  its  present  life  is  of  the  most  potent  character. 
The  celebrated  Eyre  Arms  is  the  relic  of  an  ancient  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  that  was  approached  by  a  real 
grove  from  Lysin's  Green  (Lisson  Grove)  through  Grove  End- 
road;  and  the  Eyre  Arms  is  tolerably  famous  now.   There  we 
have  heard  Thackeray  describe  the  virtues  of  the  Georges,  and 
George  Dawson  discourse  on  Brummel.     There  too  we  have 
heard  the  best  of  music,  for  the  chief  of  modern  harp  artists, 
Cbatterton,  resided  across  the  road;  and  within  a  hundred 
Jards  is  Ivy  Lodge,  for  so  many  years  the  home  of  Madame 
Titiens  ;    while  in   Loudoun-road    adjoining,  Alboni   made 
nearty  welcome  to  all  her  friends  and,  indeed,  her  acquaint- 
ances.   Between  these  dwelt  Francis  Newman,  who  fright- 
€aed  the  world  with  his  Phases  of  Belief,  but  who  has  seen 
*  change  in  that  kind  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  popular  mind. 
Those  who  frequent  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  know  well 
*fo  locality  of  St.  John's  Wood  Chapel.    Exactly  opposite 
Grove  House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Frank  Smedley,  the 

• 

delist,  stands  that  illustration  of  Thomas  Hardwick's  skill — 
b*  who  was  the  father  of  all  the  Hardwicks  since.     It  is  a 
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commonplace  -  looking  building,  although  it  has  a  clock- 
tower  and  lantern;  hut  it  contains,  in  monuments,  what 
is  deserving  an  observer's  regard ;  and  in  its  cemetery,  that 
looks  so  insignificant,  a  world-wide  interest. 

Inside  the  church  modern  sculpture  has  its  representa- 
tives in  the  works  of  Chantrey,  Behnes,  Wyatt,  Austin, 
Hardenborg,  Smith,  Lupton,  and  Sams;  and  in  those  me- 
morials of  the  '  pious  dead'  thus  chronicled  are  many  whose 
lives  were  good.  The  place  acquired  a  fame  as  a  cemetery 
in  those  days  when  Marylebone  churchyard,  in  Paddington- 
street,  became  too  full.  Forty  thousand  lie  in  that  St.  John's 
Wood  ground,  and  few  are  the  records  of  their  passage  :  for 
the  most  part  the  churchyard  is  family  freehold,  only  to  be 
opened  on  application  to  the  Home  Office. 

One  that  we  looked  on  with  interest  some  twenty  years 
ago  is  still  there  on  the  west  side,  and  this  is  the  inscrip- 
tion :  '  In  memory  of  Joanna  Southcott,  who  departed  this 
life  Dec.  27,  1814,  aged  65  years. 

"  While  through  all  thy  wondrous  days, 
Heaven  and  Earth  enraptured  gazed  ; 
While  vain  sages  think  they  know 
Secrets  Thou  alone  canst  show ; 
Time  alone  will  tell  what  hour 
Thou'lt  appear  in  *  greater'  power." — Sabineus.' 

There  is  a  black-marble  tablet  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
grave  having  this  inscription  :  "Behold  the  time  shall  come 
that  these  tokens  which  I  have  told  thee  shall  come  to  pass, 
and  the  Bride  shall  appear;  and  She,  coming  forth,  shall  be 
seen,  that  now  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth"  (2d  Esdras,  chap, 
vii.  verse  26).  "  For  the  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time ; 
but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie;  thopgh  it  tarry, 
wait  for  it.     Because  it  will  come,  it  will  not  tarry"  (Hab. 
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chap.  ii.  yerse  3).  "And  whosoever  is  delivered  from  the  fore- 
said evils  shall  see  My  Wonders"  (2d  Esdras,  chap.  vii.  verse 
27).  This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Sincere  Friends  of  the 
above,  Anno  Domini  1828.' 

There   are   many  other  inscriptions  and  mementoes  that 
are  worth  the  -visitor's  observation,  and  this  is  the  only  place 
where  burials  have  been  permitted  in  Marylebone  since  the 
General  Closing  Act  of  Lord  Palmerston.      St.  Stephen's,  in 
Avenue-road,  had  not  the  privilege  of  a  burying-ground,  but 
it  is  a  lovely  chnrch  in  its  sweet  retirement  under  Primrose 
Hill.     Above,  at  half  a  mile  distance  on  the  Aveirae-road,  is 
Dr.  Peile's  chnrch,  wherein  a  true  Churchman  proclaims  doc- 
trine of  the  most  comprehensive  nature  to  an  audience  that 
appreciates  the  preacher  and  his   message.     Next,   at  five 
hundred    yards'   distance,  is  New  College  Chapel,  the  old 
home  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  in  recent  times  of  Mr.  Watson 
Suiith  and    Mr.  Christopherson,  who  discoursed  on  Chris- 
tianity in  ways  acceptable  to  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen, 
^ear  by  is  the  college  of  Nonconformists,  called  New  Col- 
lege, and  it  is  the  best  representative  of  collegiate  Noncon- 
formity in  England.     The  students  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  they  occupy  many  residences  that  are  open  to 
provide  furnished  apartments ;  in  fact,  much  of  the  popula- 
tion of  St.  John's  Wood  consists  of  this  student  element,  or 
of  the  more  profitable  and  expensive  (the  commercial)  that 
seeks  home  under  such  conditions. 

The  next  church  is  that  of  All  Saints,  which  happens  to 
^  the  fashionable  and  first.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the  Eyre 
Arms,  and  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Eyre  family.  But  in 
regard  of  fashion  there  is  a  formidable  rival  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mark's,  Hamilton-terrace,  where  Mr.  Bellew  preached  in 
former  times,  and  where  Canon  Duckworth,  one  of  the  Queen's 
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chaplains,  now  officiates.  In  Belsize  Park  is  a  large  church 
occupied  by  Dr.  Tremlett,  and  near  it  another  has  recently 
been  built.  In  the  opposite  part  of  the  district  adjoining 
Eilburn  are  two  churches — one  high  Ritualistic,  and  the  other 
aa  extremely  Evangelical.  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Congre- 
gationalists  have  chapels,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a 
new  Presbyterian  church  has  been  erected  for  Dr.  Drnmmond, 
superseding  that  in  Carlton  Hill,  so  long  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  Dr.  Roberts. 

The  district  of  St.  John's  Wood  may  be  described  as  all 
that  area  north  of  Alpha-road,  bounded  by  Edgware-road, 
West  End-lane,  Hampstead,  and  the  Avenue-road.  Its  main 
roads  are  St.  John's  Wood-road,  which  connects  the  Edgware- 
road  with  Camden  Town ;  the  Avenue-road,  that  runs  from 
the  north  gate  of  Regent's  Park  to  Belsize  Park ;  the  Finch- 
ley-road,  which  runs  from  St.  John's  Wood  Chapel  to  Child's 
Hill ;  the  Abbey-road,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Grove  End- 
road,  Lisson  Grove,  to  Kilburn  ;  and  Hamilton-terrace.  The 
other  roads  are  connections,  and  of  short  length. 

House-rents  range  from  40/.  to  SOW.  a  year.  Those  at 
the  former  rate  are  situate  at  the  two  sides  of  the  district, 
near  Portland  Town  and  near  Kilburn.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abbey -road  the  annual  value  ranges  from  60L  to 
150/.,  and  in  the  Finchley-road  from  90/.  to  180/.  The  off- 
roads  contain  many  excellent  residences,  having  large  gar- 
dens ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  worth  120/.  to  200/. 

There  is  much  building  in  progress  at  the  extreme  north. 
A  broad  new  road,  called  Fitzjohn's-avenue,  runs  to  Hamp- 
stead town  through  what  has  been  known  for  many  genera- 
tions as  the  Shepherdess  Fields ;  and  another  splendid  range 
of  property  of  the  same  description,  winding  round  to  the 
Finchley-road  and  West  Hampstead,  is  a  continuation  of 
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Abbey-road,  called  West  Abbey-road.    Residences  of  a  supe- 
rior class  are  being  erected  thereabouts  of  the  annual  value 
of  800J.  and  upwards.     The  parish   of  Hampstead  claims 
both    of  these    important   and   growing  district  localities. 
The  water-supply  is   from  the   Grand  Junction   Company 
and  the  West  Middlesex,  and  the  Qas  from  the  Imperial 
Company.     The  local  rates  are  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  rental,  both  in  the  Marylebone  and  Hampstead  sections. 
As  one  wanders  in  these  quiet  roads,  the  memory  recalls 
familiar   names.     In  Lisson  Grove   is  the  studio  of  poor 
Haydon,  the  artist,  whose  melancholy  end  is  known  to  us 
all.     In  that  studio  have  sat  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Charles 
Lamb.      Opposite  the   Roman    Catholic  Church,  near   St. 
John's  Wood-road,  is  the  home  of  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and  in  Cunningham-place  was  the  studio  of  his  brother 
Thomas,  the  engraver. 

Near    it   resided  Leslie,  Wornum,  Herbert,  and   others 

famous  in  art ;  farther  to  the  north  dwelt  Santley,  Harrison, 

men  of  song  ;  and  literature  has  also  its  associations  in  the 

names  of  Hook,  Hood,  Huxley,  and  Thomas  Moore ;  political 

refugees  are  represented  by  the  names  of  Ledru  Bollin, 

Louis  Blanc,  Kossuth,  and  Karl  Blind ;    sculpture  in  the 

studio  of  Thomas ;  and  the  opera  in  the  persons  of  E.  T. 

Smith  when  at  Drury-lane,  and  Mapleson  of  Her  Majesty's 

Theatre.     In  Mr.  Hood's  memoir  we  read  of  Longfellow 

calling  upon  him  when  residing  at  17  Elmtree-road,  at  the 

back  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground.     The  American  poet  wrote 

a  note  of  sympathy  on  the  occasion  of  Hood's  death :  '  Poor 

Mr.  Hood,  and  the  children  who  have  lost  him !     They  will 

We  forgotten  the  stranger  who  called  one  October  morn- 

■  

Mg  with  Dickens,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  them. 
But  I  remember  the  pale  face  of  the  poet  in  St.  John's  Wood.' 
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Hood  has  a  house-warming  on  being  appointed  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly y  and  his  guests  were  Dickens,  Monckton 
Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  Christopher  North,  Dr.  EUiotson, 
J.  Forster  and  Stanfield,  the  two  Landseers,  Father  Pront 
and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Barry  Cornwall  and  *  Ingoldsby' 
Barham,  George  Cruikshank,  O.  Cattermole,  and  about  a 
dozen  more.  The  song  and  toast  rang  merrily,  bat  it  was  a 
short  season  of  joy.  He  removed  to  a  house  next  to  the 
Marlborough-road  Bailway  Station,  close  to  where  the  turn- 
pike-gate was  in  old  days,  and  soon  died  there. 

The  professional  element  was  more  abundant  here  in 
former  days  than  at  present,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
artists  and  students.  These  gather  about  Brompton ;  still 
there  are  several  famous  names  among  the  St.  John's  Wood 
residents.  The  seclusion  that  distinguishes  the  residences 
in  St.  John's  Wood  is  favourable  to  the  pursuits  of  art  and 
literature,  and  makes  it  in  some  respects  the  very  best  locality 
for  individuals  so  engaged. 

The  railway  and  omnibus  accommodation  is  of  the  best 
as  to  quantity,  and  the  omnibus  especially  as  to  quality. 
No  better-appointed  conveyances  enter  London.     St.  Jobn'e 
Wood  was  the  point  of  departure  for  Shillibeer's  first  omni- 
bus, which  went  from  the  Eyre  Arms  to  Baker-street,  and 
along  the  New-road  and  City-road  to  the  City,  at  a  fare  of 
la.  6d.     The  journey  either  way  is  now  only  6d.,  and  the 
omnibuses  are  greatly  improved.     The  pedestrian  can  have 
his  exercise  from  this  point  in  unequalled  scenery.     Within 
four  to  six  miles  he  can  visit  Hendon,  Highgate,  Willesden, 
Kingsbury,  Neasden,  Wembley,    Harlesden   Green,  and  a 
dozen  other  well-known  and  favoured  places  famous  among 
those  who  love  long  walks. 
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Bowack  describes  this  part  of  the  metropolitan  environs  in 
1705  as  '  generally  sowed  every  year  with  all  sorts  of  grain, 
which  'tis  very  proper  for,  and  produces  kindly,  so  that  most 
of  the  considerable  inhabitants,  except  a  few  gentlemen,  are 
farmers  and  husbandmen.    It  is  bless'd  with  a  very  sweet 
air,  and  has  several  pleasant  walks  around.    The  prospects 
of  it  are  very  entertaining,  the  pleasant  cornfields,  green  mea- 
dows, and  handsome  shades  being  neatly  chequered ;  and  the 
several  fine  seats  around  appearing  through  the  trees,  the 
gentle  course  of  the  Thames,  and  the  great  number  of  all 
Borts  of  cattle  sprinkled  on  its  verdant  banks  render  the  view 
in  summer  very  delectable.     It  cannot  be  expected  that 
where  few  but  farmers  dwell  the  houses  should  be  stately 
and  regular  as  in  places  inhabited  by  merchants  and  opulent 
traders,  the  inclination  being  to  have  their  lands  well  stock'd 
and  barns  fill'd,  rather   than  to  make  glittering  outward 
appearances.     The  buildings  therefore  are  but  ordinary,  for 
the  most   part  of  timber    and  plaster,   after   the  ancient 
manner.' 

Shepherd's  Bush  and  Common  may  be  defined  as  begin- 
ning at  the  railway  station  on  the  Uxbridge-road  and  pass- 
ing along  it  as  far  as  to  Starch  Green;  whence  the  line 
tuns  southward  by  Gabble  Goose  Green,  as  it  was  named, 
to  the  Goldhawk-road,  lately  called  the  New-road,  but  really 
the  old  Roman  road,  whence  it  returns  to  the  railway  station 
mentioned.    Dr.  Stukely  thus  describes  that  part  of  the  old 

FF 
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Roman  road  as  part  of  what  was  the  way  from  Staines  to 
London,  '  till  yon  come  to  Turnham  Green,  where  the  road 
through  Hammersmith  (of  which  Shepherd's  Bash  then 
formed  the  north  part)  to  Kensington  leaves  it ;  for  it  passes 
more  northward  upon  the  common  at  a  bridge  a  little  west 
of  Camden  (Campden)  House,  and  so  along  Hyde  Park  wall, 
and  crosses  the  Watling-road  at  Tyburn.'  In  1884  an  old 
Roman  causeway  was  discovered  when  excavating  at  a  depth 
ten  feet  from  the  surface,  which  was  very  hard  and  compact, 
consisting  of  the  usual  materials  of  road-making ;  coins  and 
tiles  also  were  dug  up.  There  was  an  old  house  near  the 
site  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Uxbridge-road  famous 
as  an  inn  for  travellers,  being  the  only  house  between  Acton 
and  Kensington  gravel-pits;  here  the  notorious  highway- 
man, Sixteen-String  Jack,  was  finally  taken  into  custody. 
And  in  Rocque's  map,  1754,  there  is  shown  a  gallows  stand- 
ing in  a  field,  where  the  highwaymen  were  hung  in  chains  for 
the  warning  of  their  fellow-marauders,  after  having  been 
executed  at  Tyburn  for  offences  on  this  road. 

Galloway,  the  celebrated  engineer,  occupied  an  old  cottage 
on  the  site  of  Shepherd's  Bush  Green,  at  the  corner  of  Gold- 
hawk-lane,  famous  as  being  the  residence  of  Syndercomb  when 
plotting  to  kill  Cromwell.  In  our  notes  on  Putney  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  this  district  with  the  operations  of  the 
Parliamentary  army  under  General  Fairfax  and  the  royal 
camp  under  Charles  I.  is  described.  The  anarchy  engen- 
dered by  that  eruption  produced  an  indifference  as  to  human 
life  when  political  objects  were  involved,  and  Cromwell  had 
reason  to  fear  assassination.  To  prevent  this,  the  Parlia- 
ment passed  stringent  penal  laws  in  defence  of  the  Protector, 
chiefly  because  of  the  plot  of  this  Miles  Syndercomb!  a 
man  who  had  been  cashiered  in  Scotland,  and  in  revenge 
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conspired  with  Cecil  and  Toope  to  kill  Cromwell.     They 
hired  this  house  because  it  was  near  the  junction  of  the  roads, 
and  stood  in  a  narrow  way  as  an  outhouse  to  the  inn  at  the 
corner.     Syndercomb  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  fellows ; 
but  it  disturbed  Cromwell  because  it  showed  to  him  the 
increasing  defection  of  his  army.  The  man  had  been  convicted 
and  condemned,  but  died  on  the  morning  after  his  sentence ; 
thereby  causing  Cromwell  more  trouble,  for  the  unjust  sus- 
picion flew  about  that  the  culprit  had  been  poisoned.     The 
Public  Intelligencer  of  February  9,  1656,  gives  the  indict- 
ment, from  which  we  extract :   '  That  they  were  upon  the 
road  five  or  six  times  on  purpose,  and  in  Hide  Park,  with 
swords  and  pistols  charged,  and  had  notice  given  them  by 
the  troop  of  his  Highnesse  coming ;  that  the  hinges  of  Hide 
Park  Gate  were  fyled  off  in  order  to  their  escape.     That  they 
took  a  house  belonging  to  a  banquetting-house  at  Hammer- 
smith, to  shoot  him  with  guns  made  on  purpose  to  carry  ten 
or  twelve  bullets  at  a  time  ;*  that  Toope  was  to  give  notice  of 
his  Highnesse  passing  that  way,  and  at  which  end  of  the 
coach  he  sat.' 

The  house  was  demolished  in  1770.  On  the  south  side 
Colonel  Boiler,  brother  of  Judge  Buller,  built  a  mansion 
that  in  a  few  years  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Mort* 
lock,  the  founder  of  the  world-renowed  china  and  glass  stores 
m  Oxford-street,  and  he  built  and  endowed  two  almshouses 
at  Starch  Green  for  poor  aged  inhabitants. 

Formerly  the  parish  of  Fulham  included  all  the  land 
between  Acton  and  Kensington,  and  also  the  parish  of  Ham- 
mersmith. The  district  acquired  public  favour  during  the 
regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  Hammersmith 
trebled  its  population.    This  led  to  an  eccleskstical'sepa- 

*  Were  revolvers  then  known,  or  were  they  breech-loaders  ? 
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ration  from  Fulham  in  1814,  and  that  to  another  by  the 
creation  of  Shepherd's  Bash  in  1850.     The  see  of  London 
possessed  an  enormous  acreage,  and  the  late  Bishop  Blom- 
field,  seeing  the  necessity,  took  upon  himself  to  erect  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,    Shepherd's  Bush,  at  the  cost  of 
10,0001.,  in  a  style  that  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  blending  of  the  architectural    and    useful   among 
churches  of  modern  times.     Its  fine-pointed  spire  is  in  a 
style  that  gives  honour  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Bird.    It 
will  contain  six  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  accommodation  is  '  free  and  unappropriated.'     The  living 
is  worth  560/.  a  year  independent  of  weddings,  &c,  and  is 
held  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Collett,  under  the  see  of  London. 
Its  district  has  a  population  of  8788.     St.  Luke's  district  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Uxbridge-road  contains  4000  inhabit- 
ants, and  at  the  church  (opened  in  1872)  there  are  four  or  five 
services  every  Sunday;  the  Rev.  W.  Covington  being  vicar, 
with  a  stipend  of  517 L    Besides  these  there  are  two  others, 
St.  Simon's  and  St.  Thomas's,  which  have  not  reached  the 
territorial  dignity  as  yet,  one  having  a  church  nearly  com- 
pleted, but  the  other  is  still  a  mission.     These  will  probably 
accommodate  four  hundred  to  five   hundred  persons  each. 
Congregationalists  have  a  conspicuous  and  elegant  building 
in  the  Uxbridge-road,  erected  on  a  site  (part  of  the  Oakland 
Estate)  given  by  the  late  Peter  Broad,  the  once-celebrated 
auctioneer  in  the  Poultry,  who  did  much  to  develop  the  dis- 
trict by  his  enterprise  and  energy,  and  whose  former  resi- 
dence has  a  conspicuous  tower.     The  Presbyterians  have  a 
fine  church  in  Leysfield-road ;  and  the  Wesleyans  at  Starch- 
Green-road.     The  schools   (national  and  Sunday)  are  con- 
nected with  St.  Stephen's,  the  parish  church;   and  there 
is  a  Board  school  at  Stareh-Green-road.     The  growth  of 
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the  district   is   most  astonishing.      Twenty-five  years  ago 
there  were    about  fifty  or  sixty  tradesmen,   and  a  private 
residency  of,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses ;  these, 
with  labourers'  cottages,   made  np  the  population.     But 
the  surveyor  had  begun  to  make  his  marks  all  about ;  the 
bishop  had  obtained  a  separation  from  Hammersmith,  and 
churches  and  chapels  were  erected  or  in  progress.  Now  there 
are  five  hundred  tradesmen,  and  the  number  of  private  resi- 
dents in  the  Directory  amounts  to  1800,  making,  with  the 
population  not  chronicled,  a  total  of  at  least  12,000.     Nor 
is  it  to  be  -wondered  at.     The  means  of  access  to  London, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  environs  of  London,  are  extremely 
abundant.     Besides  the  Uxbridge-road  Station,  which  may 
be  named  the  principal,  there  are  other  stations  on  the  new 
lines  that  intersect  the  district  or  run  along  its  borders, 
which  give  half  a  dozen  varieties  of  communication.    House- 
rent  is  not  at  all  an  unreasonable  charge,  considering  the 
advantages  the  district  has  to  offer  in  soil,  air,  position,  and 
form.     It  is  gravelly,  is  protected  from  the  cruel  bite  of  the 
north  and  east  wind,  and  is  well  open  to  the  west  and  south ; 
its  position  is  so  close  to  rich  country  land  and  contiguous 
to  town,  especially  the  Kensington  district  and  West-end ; 
and  its  form  is  a  level  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  pure,  and 
therefore  admirably  adapted  to  the  health  of  families,  retired 
traders,  and  persons  of  independent  means  who  do  not  like 
climbing  hills  in  search  of  fine  atmosphere.     Bents  range  as 
low  as  282.  and  801.  towards  Starch  Green,  and  S5J.  to  501. 
both  there  and  nearer  London ;  the  houses  that  range  be- 
tween 501.,  or  guineas,  and  80Z.  are  mostly  well  appointed, 
having  nearly  every  convenience  and  fitting  desirable.     In 
the  Grove,  and  scattered  about  the  parish,  are  many  superior 
houses,  that  in  proportion  to  the  land  surrounding  them  are 
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of  the  value  of  1002.  to  2502. ;  there  are  more  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Uxbridge-road,  and  on  the  Oaklands,  and  about 
Acton  Yale. 

Wormwood  Scrubs — the  proper  name  of  which  is  Worm- 
holt    Scrubs — is  in  this  parish,  and  the  land  between  the 
exercise-ground  of  sixty  acres  and  the  Uxbridge-road  has 
been  utilised  for  mansions  and  other  residences  to  the  west 
of  Wood-lane.    This  was  originally  of  two  hundred  acres,  and 
the  manor  belonged  to  the  Crown,  by  whom  it  was  leased 
through  the  notorious  Bonner  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mazy  to 
others,  and  has  so  descended.    We  have  not  the    duty  of 
defining  the  rights  of  ownership ;  like  a  great  many  of  the 
acres  of  England,  it  involves  stories  that  are  best  buried. 
The  land  known  by  all  riflemen  is  a  most  excellent  and  suit- 
able site  for  the  operations   carried  on  there  for    national 
purposes,  whether  connected  with  the  army,  the  criminal  law, 
or  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.     It  has 
ceased  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  aristocratic  fools  bent 
on  the  excellent  duty  of  mutual  destruction,  and  it  would  not 
furnish  enough  return  to  satisfy  the  modern  highwayman. 
Even  the  burglar,  who  seems  to  be  our  highest  type  of  pro- 
miscuous wickedness,  would   scarcely  find  his  account  in 
marauding  enterprise,  for  it  is  pretty  well   looked   after. 
The  part  that  has  not  gone  to  the  builder  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  at  a  nominal  leasehold  rent  to  the  copyholders  of 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  with  a  reserve  of  grazing  privi- 
leges according  to  convenience,  which  reserve  has  become  a 
dead  letter.    Events  in  old  time  established  in  law  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  use  of  these  Scrubs,  for 
the  case  was  tried  before  Lord  EUenborough  as  to  the  right 
of  the  next  tenant  to  run  a  road  over  the  Scrubs  to  get 
access  to  his  property ;  Erskine,  Gibbs,  Marryat,  aad  Gar- 
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row  were  the  counsel,  and  the  copyholders  gained  their 
cause.  The  rents  paid  go  to  the  almshouses  on  Brook 
Green.  There  are  many  traditions  about  this  place — such 
as  skeletons  having  been  found,  that  clearly  belonged  to  the 
unlucky  hung-in-chains  victims  spoken  of  before ;  and  there 
is  one  of  a  child  left  deserted  by  its  parents,  who  was  reared 
at  the  workhouse,  and  called  Thomas  Shepherd's  Bush ;  there 
are  also  traditions  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  orders, 
who  have  always  had  an  attachment  for  the  district,  and  have 
now  much  property  on  Brook  Green,  which  connects  the 
heart  of  Hammersmith  with  Shepherd's  Bush.  Their  train- 
ing college  is  there,  and  the  Catholic  almshouses ;  there  are 
a  reformatory,  and  many  other  charitable,  religious^  and 
educational  organisations  belonging  to  that  body,  among 
which  is  that  modern  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which 
evidently  is  intended  to  connect  the  district  we  have  been 
observing  with  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  a  past  age. 

Some  who  have  gone  about  to  talk  on  London  environs 
think  Shepherd's  Bush  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  or,  if  noticed, 
to  be  deserving  of  contempt.  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  who  are  patronising  the  district  to  an  extent  which 
other  suburbs  may  envy.  We  have  shown  also  that  its  past 
is  worthy  of  our  notice,  as  having  a  place  in  the  great  drama 
of  English  history. 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  parishes  which 
environ  the  city  of  London,  and  its  history  has  many 
memorable  associations.  Nature  retained  its  rural  charac- 
teristics against  the  invasion  of  builders  with  greater  tenacity 
than  was  possible  in  any  of  the  districts  as  near  the  border. 
Our  memory  can  tell  of  its  songsters — the  nightingale,  the 
lark,  the  chaffinch,  the  redbreast;  and  ornithologists  have 
ever  found  the  neighbourhood  rich  in  the  specimens  and 
illustrations  appertaining  to  that  department  of  natural 
history,  while  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  entomologist.  The 
papers  of  the  learned  societies  contain  a  great  number  of 
observations  collected  there,  in  order  to  reveal  the  habits  of 
those  creatures  whose  existence  affords  delightful  study  to  so 
many  amiable  and  excellent  people. 

The  boundary  of  Stoke  Newington  encloses  an  area  of 
about  650  acres,  which  can  be  thus  defined :  entering  from 
the  Islington-road  at  Newington  Green,  three  sides  of  which 
are  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  what 
in  old  time  was  called  Coach-and-Horses-lane,  bat  is  now 
High-street;  and  bearing  towards  London  is  now  called 
Boleyn-road,  which  leads  into  the  old  Cock-and-  Castle-lane, 
now  Castle-street ;  thence  the  road  from  London  is  reached 
at  the  corner  of  Shacklewell-lane.  Many  old  names  have 
disappeared,  but  the  new  ones  are  historic.  Mildmay, 
Howard,  Hayling,  and  other  roads  derived,  like  Boleyn,  their 
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designations  from  the  royal  traditions  of  the  Tudor  age ;  as 
also  did  King  Henry's-walk  and  Queen  Elizabeth 's-walk. 

We  then  take  the  great  road  out  of  London  to  Tottenham, 
Ac.,  which  here  is  called  Stoke  Newington-road — the  land 
on  the  right  is  entirely  in  Hackney — thence  to  Stamford  Hill, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  Park-place ;  and  just  beyond,  the  line 
bears  in  a  north-westerly  direction  as  far  as  to  the  Seven 
Sisters-road,  near  Tottenham  Gross.  Travelling  west  a  little 
way  we  are  in  the  Green  Lanes,  which  mark  the  eastern 
boundary ;  the  other  side  of  the  road  being  in  the  parish  of 
Hornsey.  By  the  Green  Lanes  the  pedestrian  reaches  New- 
ington  Green,  and  has  therefore  perambulated  the  parish 
bounds. 

Upon   the  Green  a  Presbyterian  chapel  was  erected  in 
1708,  under   the  ministry  of  a  Mr.  Biscoe,  who  in  1727 
seceded  to   the  English  Church.     He  was  succeeded  by  a 
Mr.  Loveden,  who  in  1788  also  conformed.    Dr.  Worthington 
followed,  and  after  him  Dr.  Price,  an  English  Nonconformist. 
Mr.  Barbai&ld,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  was  morning 
preacher  from  1802  to  1806,  and  the  other  ministers  have 
been  Amory,  Dr.  Joseph  Towers,  Dr.  Lindsay,  the  learned 
Unitarian,  to  which  denomination  the  chapel  now  belongs. 
The  parish  has  been  from  the  earliest  record  what  is  called, 
in  ecclesiastical  parlance,  '  a  peculiar/  which  being  trans- 
lated may  be   understood  to  mean  a  perquisite;   and  the 
manor  is  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.     The  prebendal  stall  of 
Newington,   in  the  cathedral,  carries  with  it  the  living  of 
Stoke  Newington,  or  Newington  Stoke,  as  it  stood  in  old 
fane,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

St.  Mary's,  Newington,  consists  of  two  churches :  the  old, 
*hich  is  a  kind  of  chapel  of  ease  to  the  new,  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  way.  The  old  is  not  old.  It  underwent  repair 
in  1702,  after  the  general  storm  of  that  year ;  was  enlarged 
in  1716,  and  again  in  1728 ;  in  1770  it  underwent  repair 
and  was  beautified ;  and  again  in  1806,  when  the  hatchments 
were  removed,  and  the  exterior  covered  with  Roman  cement. 
Still  over  the  door  remains  the  old  tablet  1563.  The  tombs 
are  many,  and  the  names  cannot  be  recited.  There  is  a  sin- 
gular attraction  in  this  unecclesiastical  edifice  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for.  It  is  hidden  under  trees,  and  the  peep  is 
inviting,  and  the  street  in  which  it  is  probably  impresses  the 
visitor  by  its  evident  antiquity  and  historic  character.  One 
of  its  former  rectors,  Dr.  Manton,  a  well-known  biblical 
commentator  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  Ticar-of-Bray  school. 
He  turned  all  ways ;  and,  better  than  the  original,  he  not 
only  kept  his  own,  but  made  profit  out  of  every  change. 
The  present  rector,  Eev.  T.  Jackson,  has  been  a  good  steward 
of  the  interests  of  the*  church.  He  had  a  glebe  of  eighteen 
acres  opposite  the  church,  and  upon  that  site  he  erected  the 
cathedral-like  edifice,  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which  is 
the  St.  Mary's  of  our  time.  It  is  probably  the  finest  in  the 
suburbs.  The  rector  has  also  built  a  new  rectory-house ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  land,  which  is  the  only  freehold  in  the  parish, 
id  let  out  for  gardens.  The  rectory  stood  twenty  years  ago 
at  the  value,  in  the  Clergy  List,  of  488J. ;  it  is  now  worth 
more  than  double  that  sum.  St.  Matthias,  which  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  Grown  and  bishop  alternately,  was  returned  at  1601.  in 
1856;  and  that  too  is  doubled  and  more;  besides  which 
other  churches  are  erected. 

From  the  days  of  Defoe,  and  before  that  time,  all  these 
northern  places  were  the  .home  of  Nonconformists  BXti 
refugees,  and  these  hold  their  fame  there  to  this  day.  EvfflJ 
denomination  has  its  chapel  and  numerous  congregation* 
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The  Wesley  an,  erected  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Francis 
Lycett,  is  a  conspicuous  and  elegant  structure.  That  of  the 
Congregational  body  is  in  Church-street,  near  Defoe-road; 
it  is  a  large  and  commodious  building.  Dr.  Harris,  the  first 
Professor  of  New  College,  London,  was  formerly  the  pastor 
of  this  church. 

Moreover,  Newington  is  the  successor  of  Bunhill  Fields 

in  being  the    repository   of  the   pious   dead,  especially  of 

the  Independent  denomination.     Abney  Park  Cemetery  is 

formed  out    of  the    grounds   of  Sir   Thomas  Abney,   who 

held  the   office   of  Lord  Mayor  at  the  beginning  of  last 

century,    and    sat  in  Parliament   as  member  for   London. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  the  impudence  to  proclaim 

the   miserable   Pretender    King    of  Great   Britain   in    the 

j     year  1700,  Abney  moved  the  Corporation  to  address  King 

I     William,  assuring  him  of  the  City's  loyalty  and  Protest- 

f     autism.     He  was  in  a  minority,  but  carried  his  point  at 

\     tiie  division ;   and  the  provinces  instantly  followed  suit.     He 

it  was  who,  when  Dr.  Watts  became  permanently  enfeebled, 

took  that    divine  'to  lodge  in  his   own  house/  where  he 

j     remained  for  thirty-six  years  until  his  death.      The  doctor 

**b  among  the  early  occupants  of  the  cemetery.    We  are 

not  writing  a  narrative  of  that   treasure-house  of  famous 

Nonconformist  Independents.      Dr.  March,   Dr.  Leifchild, 

Samuel  Martin,  T.  T.  Lynch,  W.  Brock,  D.D.,  and  scores 

of  others  whose  very  memory  is  sacred,  there  '  rest  from 

their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them/ 

Daniel  Defoe  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  whose  name  was 
Joe;  but  as  we  have  Morgans  who  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
the  prefix  De,  young  Master  Foe  changed  his  to  Defoe ;  and 
u*  bis  generation  produced  more  public  sensation  by  his 
political  outbursts  and  his  unceasing  literary  labour  than 
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any  man  of  Lie  time.  A  pamphleteer  before  twenty  and  t 
soldier  in  the  West  under  Monmouth's  rebellion,  he  kept 
clear  of  the  effects  of  his  temerity,  and  on  his  return  quietly 
went  into  trade  as  a  hosier  in  St.  Luke's,  and  after  that 
became  a  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  at  Tilbury.  Trade 
could  not  keep  him,  and  he  resumed  literature  with  indifferent 
consistency,  save  that  his  satire  and  abuse  were  never 
inactive,  whosoever  may  have  invited  their  attack. 

His  love  for  Protestantism  and  liberty  did  not  dissuade 
him  from  vilifying  William  III.  as  a  foreigner.  He  de- 
fended the  Kentish  rising  against  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  contending  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  remon- 
strate and  detail  their  grievances;  and  when  the  Church 
became  arbitrary,  he  defended  the  Dissenters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  him  to  the  pillory,  where,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
authorities,  he  was  infamously  treated. 

He  issued  a  weekly  paper,  the  Review,  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  Spectator;  and  his  other  works — Robinson 
Crusoe,  the  Compleat  Tradesman,  and  the  Great  Plague  of 
London — witness  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  education 
he  received  at  Newington  Green,  whence  he  sent  forth 
almost  the  whole  of  his  books  and  magazines.  There  are  a 
few  others  whose  names  give  to  Newington  a  renown  denied 
to  many  larger  places,  and  the  list  of  its  present  residents  in 
the  new  Directory  shows  that  its  fame  is  not  likely  to  diminish 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

When  Bolingbroke  procured  the  death  of  Richard  II.,  and 
mounted  a  throne  of  thorns  of  his  own  planting,  the  poor 
little  Queen  Isabella  of  Yalois,  thirteen  years  of  age,  * 
queen  in  name  only,  but  loving  Richard  dearly,  was  stripped 
by  the  usurper  of  all  he  could  possibly  lay  hands  on,  and 
from   the  pseudo-royal  residence  at  Havering-atte-Bower 
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took  her  weary  way  towards  London  en  route  to  the  Conti- 
nent. 

A  long  cortige,  and  honourable,  set  out  on  27th  May 
1400,  and  '  at  Tottenham  Gross  she  was  met  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  gallant  company 
who  joined  her  train.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  viscounts — 
for  so  were  the  aldermen  styled — with  other  good  people  of 
the  City,  met  her  at  Sandford  Hill  (Stamford  Hill),  and 
falling  in  with  her  procession,  guarded  her  to  London.' 

At  Hackney  the  king's  second  son,  Thomas,  met  her  and 
escorted  her  to  her  lodging  at  the  Tower,  where  she  remained 
until  the  arrangements  were  completed  for  her  reception  in 
France.  She  was  a  noble  and  gentle  creature,  married  after- 
wards to  an  Orleans  scion ;  happily  death  took  her  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  when  she  had  given  the  world  and  her  sorrow- 
ing husband  a  girl,  who  became  Duchess  d'Alen^n.  Her 
husband  wrote : 

'  No  more,  no  more ;  my  heart  doth  faint. 
When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  all; 
Who  in  herself  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God  to  deck  His  paradise, 

And  with  His  saints  to  reign; 
For  well  she  doth  become  the  skies 
Whom,  while  on  earth,  each  one  did  prize 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes !' 

There  was  one  Anderson,  who  held  a  good  position  in 
South  Sea  House,  one  of  the  trustees  for  establishing 
the  colony  of  Georgia  in  America.  He  was  a  chief  in  the 
Scottish  Corporation  management,  and  wrote  a  standard  book 
<to  the  Origin  of  Commerce  /  he  lived  in  Church-street, f  four 
doors  east  of  Lordship  House/  where  Dr.  Aikin  subsequently 
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resided,  who  was  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  with  her 
wrote  the  book  of  our  youth,  Evenings  at  Home. 

Dr.  Aikin's  contributions  to  general  literature  while  resi- 
dent at  Stoke  Newington  were  very  numerous ;  he  must,  in- 
deed, have  confined  all  his  labour  to  that  calling.  Evening* 
at  Home  is  really  his  book;  Mrs.  Barbauld  only  wrote  a  few 
chapters  ;  it  was  the  first  of  books  that  aimed  at  the  emanci- 
pation of  science  from  professional  monopoly.  He  also  wrote 
the  Calendar  of  the  Year,  and  a  dozen  other  works,  showing 
how  rich  were  the  resources  of  Stoke  Newington  at  that  time 
to  the  students  of  Nature  in  the  form  of  '  plants  and  gentle 
living  things.'  He  abandoned  his  profession  in  1798,  and 
from  the  house  in  Church-street  wrote  his  Biographical 
Dictionary  and  a  multitude  of  books ;  and  there  he  died  of 
apoplexy,  December  7,  1822. 

Now  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  despise  the 
ladder  by  which  ourselves,  and  therefore  our  children,  have 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  blessings  and  beauty  of  know- 
ledge, perhaps  it  will  not  awaken  much  interest  to  kn°w 
that  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  his 
mother  resided ;  thence  went  to  Charterhouse ;  and  in  his 
later  days  went  to  live  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Day  had  the  happiness  of  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  Edgeworth  family  from  his  early  youth  to  his  death* 
He  took  the  side  of  parliamentary  reform  in  its  very  earliest 
days ;  became  a  candidate  for  Essex;  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  JM>* 
a  famous  Radical;  and  possessing  an  ample  fortune,  ever 
busied  himself  in  schemes  of  philanthropy,  in  order  to  p*°* 
mote  social  comfort  and  happiness  among  the  poor. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Price,  whose  uncle  was  co-pastor  with 
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Dr.  Watts,  who  ultimately  became  a  Nonconformist  minister 
to  the  congregation  at  Poor  Jewry-street,  City.  He  is  an 
honour  to  Stoke  Newington  by  his  learning,  in  that  he  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  papers 
on  mathematics ;  on  the  expectation  of  lives,  the  increase  of 
mankind,  the  influence  of  great  towns  on  the  population ; 
particulars  on  the  state  of  London  with  respect  to  healthful* 
ness  and  the  number  of  population ;  on  calculating  the  value 
of  survivorships  ;  on  the  effect  of  light  in  the  transit  of 
Venus;  on  the  insalubrity  of  marshy  situations;  on  the 
difference  in  duration  of  life  in  town  and  country ;  and  on 
annuities.  He  was  tutor  at  Hackney  College  afterwards, 
and  died  there  ;  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Price,  so 
long  secretary  to  the  General  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Society, 
in  King  William-street. 

In  the  parliamentary  returns  of  this  singular  parish  pro- 
perty, mention  is  made  of  a  lease  granted  to  Isaac  D'Israeli 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  June  24, 1815,  to  expire  June  24, 
1836,  at  a  rental  of  65/.  per  annum.  This  was  of  No.  7 
Church-street.  The  present  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  resident  there  in  his  father's  house. 

We  cannot  omit  from  this  summary  the  name  of  John 

Howard  the  philanthropist.     His  connection  with  the  parish 

^&s  occasioned  by  his  having  married  one  of  the  daughters 

of  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  who  resided  on  the  north  side  of 

Church-street,  on  his  return  to  England  from  the  first  visit  to 

the  French  and  Italian  prisons.     Here  he  made  his  romantic 

n*arriage  into  the  Fleetwood  family,  which  is  thus  described : 

Worn  witfy  fatigue,  and  distressed  beyond  measure  at   the 

scenes  and  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  in  mind  and 

b°dy,  he  took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  an  elderly  widow  lady, 

^tt<  Sarah  Lardan,  who  attended  him  through  a  long  and 
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harassing  illness,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledged  obligations 
which  he  could  only  repay  by  marriage.  They  were  married, 
and  Mr.  Howard  lived  three  years  after  the  event  at  the 
house  No.  7  Church-street. 

Fleetwood  House  has  disappeared,  but  Fleetwood-road  is 
there,  nearly  opposite  that  of  Defoe.  This  General  Fleet- 
wood of  the  parliamentary  army  married  Cromwell's  daughter, 
after  the  death  of  Ireton,  her  first  husband.  After  the  Res- 
toration, Fleetwood  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Newington ;  and 
his  son-in-law  was  Hartopp,  of  whose  family  are  several  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  population  of  this  parish  must  soon  discontinue  its 
arithmetical  progression.  The  censuses  give  this  kind  of 
increase:  1500,  8000,  6000,  9000,  and  before  1881— the 
next  census — it  will  contain  12,000.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
two  or  three  patches  in  the  area  before  described  which 
belong  to  Hackney  and  Hornsey ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  popularly  called  Stoke  Newington,  bound 
thereto  by  trade,  chapel-going,  and  institutions,  which  is  all 
round  its  border.  It  is  now  getting  full,  and  most  likely 
15,000  will  be  the  extreme  mark  of  its  total  inhabitants. 

Hackney  and  Eingsland,  its  neighbours,  are  very  demon- 
strative, and  often  have  the  credit  of  belonging  to  Newing- 
ton. These  have  their  local  press,  which  the  little  wedge- 
like estate  is  denied.  The  probability  is  that  even  that  im- 
mense disadvantage  may  be  overcome,  and  the  last  child  of 
the  '  local'  family  be  heralded  from  Stoke  Newington. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  particularly  the  details  oi  the 
locality — its  residences,  its  rents,  its  charities,  and  its  mis- 
cellaneous matters.  Of  churches  enough  has  been  said. 
There  is  a  lecture-hall  in  King  Henry-street,  and  a  Jews' 
Cemetery  in  Eingsbury-road,  in  connection  with  the  West 
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London  Synagogue.  The  New  River  Aowb  through  the 
parish,  and  also  through  the  large  domain  called  Newington 
Park,  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Aug.  Clissold. 

This  Newington  Park  is  the  old  manor-house,  built  by 
Jonathan  Hoare,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  a  City  mag- 
nate and  Lord   Mayor,  Mr.  Gudgeon,  who,  at  the  auction, 
paid  for  it  then  and  there  in  10002.  Bank  of  England  notes. 
It  is  opposite  Paradise-row,  and  the  meandering  of  the  New 
River  gives  the  spot  an  exquisite  charm,  which  suddenly 
changes  by  its  passing  under  the  road  through  what  was 
Mr.  Crawshay's  estate,  the  Willows,  the  mansion  of  which  is 
replaced  by  a  superb  one  of  recent  construction.     Thence 
the  river  passes  on  to  Islington  and  Sadler's  Wells.     This 
Paradise-row  now  unites  Highbury  to  Newington,  and  first- 
rate  shops  are  in  plenty  at  the  Highbury  end. 

Those  who  love  old  picturesque  scenes  should  traverse 
Queen  Elizaheth's-walk,  of  which  an  ancient  poet  sang : 

4  What  secret  charms  the  silent  spot  endear!' 

There  are  but  seven  or  eight  old  oaks  left  of  what  has  been 
a  sylvan  avenue  of  wondrous  beauty.  Artists  as  well  as 
poets  have  delighted  in  its  aspect  and  associations ;  and  now 
it  tells  a  pleasant  tale. 

There  is  an  excellent  institution  near  the  cemetery  called 
the  Invalid  Asylum  for  Women  of  Character  who  are  engaged 
in  Shops  or  Factories.  Of  charities  there  are  the  Friends' 
Almshouses,  in  Park-street ;  the  West  Hackney  Almshouses, 
]n  Nursery-place,  Stoke  Newington  Common ;  the  Tilers'  and 
Bricklayers',  in  King  Henry's-walk ;  and  near  that  the 
Dyers'.  There  are  three  Board  schools ;  also  William  Penne- 
father's  Memorial  in  King  Henry's-walk,  and  three  national 
schools  complete. 

GO 
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Rents  in  Stoke  Newington  are  higher  than  in  more  distant 
suburbs,  from  the  advantage  of  its  proximity  to  London ;  but 
there  is  a  great  variety,  ranging  from  80/.  to  1502.  Good 
average  dwellings  command  from  50/.  to  85/.,  bnt  incessant 
building  keeps  the  rents  down,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages of  local  adjacency  to  London. 

Locomotion  is  from  and  to  London  by  the  North  London 
and  Great  Eastern  Extension  lines,  every  few  minutes  to 
Broad-street  and  Liverpool-street;  and  by  tramway  either 
through  Islington  or  the  Kingnland-road  ;  besides  which 
there  are  omnibuses  to  the  West-end  that  run  from  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  parish,  just  opposite  Abney  Park  Ceme- 
tery— the  Weavers'  Arms — every  ten  minutes,  from  about 
eight  until  half-past  ten.  From  this  place  also  the  carriers 
depart,  and  to  it  return,  calling  at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in 
Church-street. 

Comparing  the  lists  of  private  residents — past  and  present 
— what  a  numerical  contrast !  In  our  young  days  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  know  all  who  resided  there,  at  least 
by  name.  Now  there  are  more  than  3000  private  houses ;  and 
although  they  are,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  the  honourable  locality 
they  have  chosen,  we  can  say  no  more  of  particulars,  except 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  old  names  still  there,  and  the 
associations  of  those  names  faithfully  maintained. 


SUDBURY,    GREENFORD,   NORTHOLT,   PERJTALE, 

TWYFORD,  &c. 

The  extent  of  the  parish  of  Harrow  compels  its  division 
for  topographical  purposes,  and  the  most  natural  method  is 
to  divide  Harrow-on-the-Hill  at  the  bottom  of  High-street, 
leaving  to  the  town  the  rich  heritage  of  scholastic  associa- 
tions, as  in  no  way  connected  with  the  rural  suburban 
character  of  the  remainder,  of  the  parish.  Sudbury  Hill  is, 
therefore,  the  point  whence  our  observation  begins ;  and  it 

• 

w  a  region  wherein  the  lover  of  quiet  scenery  and  he  who 

wishes  to  be  at  rest  may  desire  to  plant  himself.   The  London 

invalid  knows  the  charm  of  the  Willesden  lanes,  as  far  as 

Kingsbury  Church,  at  Black-pot  Hill ;   there  he  is  obliged 

to  turn  to  the  right  and  drive  out  to  the  Edgware-road  and 

home ;  but  the  convalescent  taking  the  same  road  will  pass 

Kingsbury,  go  on  to  Wembley,  turn  aside  to  the  top  of  that 

hill,  which  overlooks  the  splendid  park  of  that  name,  and 

gfres  him  a  sight  of  Windsor  Castle  from  the  garden  of  the 

Green  Man  tavern  there ;  thence  he  will  turn  down  the  other 

ride,  pass  by  the  church,  a  little  way  up  Sudbury  Hill,  then 

turn  off  to  Greenford,  and  thence  into  the  Harrow-road,  by 

Harlesden  and  Eensal  Green,  home  to  Tyburnia  or  St.  John's 

Wood,  as  it  may  be.     Many  remember  that  ride  under  those 

ttxcumstances,  and  it  is  amazing  that  the  novelist  has  never 

taken  the  locality  for  its  natural  and  suggestive  associations : 

the  shadowy  narrow  rides  ;    the  ever-changing   woodland 

scenery;  the  vistas  of  extensive  pasture;  the  proximity  of  the 
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civilising  railroad ;  the  pare  and  soft  melody  of  Nature,  that 
consists  of  the  echoes  of  bird-notes,  the  spent  force  of  water- 
noise,  the  tiny  trickling  river  after  its  magnificent  reservoir 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  ever-inspiring  multitu- 
dinous harmonies  of  the  insect  tribe — the  sweetest  and  least 
recognised  of  all  the  charms  of  Nature's  solitudes; — these  to 
the  convalescent  are  the  angels  who  beckon  him  back  to  life 
by  welcome.  Of  such  is  this  large  district  composed.  The 
twenty  miles'  drive  has  no  superior  round  London. 

Near  the  beginning  of  High-street,  Harrow,  on  coming 
down  Sudbury  Hill,  the  mansions,  the  Mount,  the  Hermitage, 
and  adjacent  villas  are  passed,  and  there  are  Sudbury  House 
(Mr.  Holt's)  and  Sudbury  Hill  House  (James  Stuart's,  Esq.), 
whence  commences  a  change.  Building  is  proceeding,  and 
selections  are  being  made;  these  invite  speculators,  and 
are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  build  themselves  a  home. 
Then  follow  Sudbury  Grove,  Sudbury  Priory,  on  the  Harrow- 
road,  and  the  satellite  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Oreenford-road ;  then  a  branch-road  that  leads  off  to  Sudbury 
Court,  and  returns  to  the  Harrow-road  at  the  post-office,  by  the 
guide-post  and  the  Swan  Inn ;  thence  to  Sudbury  Lodge  and 
St.  John's  Church.  This  is  a  delightful  two  miles.  Here  is 
Sudbury  Station,  on  the  high-road  from  Rickmansworth  to 
London,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  bad  point  for  the  pedes- 
trian to  begin  his  researches,  by  inverting  what  is  just  said, 
and  then  returning  to  pursue  the  following  route. 

From  Sudbury  Station  a  short  stroll,  however,  by  Wem- 
bley Orchard,  through  Blind-lane,  leads  to  the  point  of  obser- 
vation referred  to,  that  overlooks  Wembley  Park,  the  property 
of  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Gray,  formerly  the  vicar  of  St.  John's,  close 
by.  It  was  recently  held  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  late  of 
Madras,  and  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
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Society,  and  now  Secretary  of  that  institution ;  and  in  1878  by 
the  Bey.  R.  R.  Cousins,  a  former  missionary  at  Bombay  and 
secretary  of  societies  there.  The  living  is  entered  as  in  the 
gift  of  trustees,  and  is  worth  8002.  a  year,  with  a  residency ; 
the  ecclesiastical  parish  includes  Sudbury,  Wembley,  and 
Alperton,  and  contains  1500  inhabitants. 

Leaving  the  Harrow-road  at  Sudbury  Station,  it  is  but  a 
mile  to  Greenford,  through  Greenford  Green.     Land  and 
water  are  very  much  mixed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and 
almost  every  square  mile  has  been  the  scene  of  historical 
events,  or  has  acquired  its  name  from  some  characteristic  of 
its  own.     Fords  abounded  in  a  place  netted  over  with  little 
streams  that  fed  or  feed  the  Thames.     This  Grene  Forde  is 
derived  from  the  lazy  Brent,  as  it  travels  from  Hendon  to 
Brentford.      The  water  never  interfered  with  the  land  beyond 
such  liberties  as  the  Thames  takes  at  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
near  Richmond — submerging  the  grass  occasionally ;  there- 
fore, as  the  king  had  his  ford  at  Chingford,  and  the  two  woods 
met  at  Woodford,  Nature  has  provided  for  this  a  distinc- 
tive reputation  as  Green  Ford.     The  land  of  this  parish  fed 
the  Abbey  chest  at  Westminster,  when  Thorney  Isle  had 
Ethelred  for  king;  and  when  Henry  VHL  dissolved  the 
monasteries  he  attached  the  manor  to  the  bishopric  of  West- 
minster, but  gave  the  rectory  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  whose 
name  is  conspicuous  at  Ghigwell  and  its  neighbourhood,  at 
Enfield  and  other  places.     Under  Edward  YI.  the  bishopric 
at  Westminster  was  dissolved,  and  the  Crown  disposed  of  the 
revenue  as  it  pleased.    Courtiers  in  those  days  were  really  a 
snug  family,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance  in 
Egging  and  intriguing  for  the   manors  that  surrounded 
London.     The  same  names  recur  ubiquitously. 

The  road  from  Sudbury  that  traverses  the  green  crosses 
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the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  runs  from  Hayes  to  Pad- 
dington,  at  the  colour  factory ;  it  then  enters  Oldfield-lane, 
and  thence  to  Holy  Cross  Church,  where  are  Greenford  Hall, 
tip  Manor  Farm,  and  the  Endowed  Schools.  Farther  on  are 
Ravenor  House  (W.  Millwood,  Esq.),  Greenford  House  (Col. 
A.  Woven),  Stanhope  Lodge  (C.  B.  Bingley,  Esq.),  and  the 
well  in  the  grounds.  It  may  interest  the  public  to  know  that 
all  this  district  has  been  crippled  in  its  development — or  saved 
from  modern  conversion,  as  some  say — by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  water ;  but  it  is  a  myth ;  there  is  water  enough,  bat 
not  at  twenty  feet.  Several  of  these  estate  wells  are  now 
supplying  the  tiny  villages  only  from  the  fact  that  the  owners 
could  afford  to  go  deep  enough.  Then  water  is  plentiful,  and 
all  the  year  round  is  within  four  or  six  feet  of  the  surface. 
After  Stanhope  Lodge  are  Stanhope  Cottage  (S.  Lane,  Esq.), 
Coston  House,  and  then  the  cross-ways,  where  the  Northolt- 
road  comes  in  at  Greenford  Lodge  (F.  T.  Gibbs,  Esq.) ;  the 
continuation  of  that  road  is  over  Greenford  Bridge,  into  the 
parish  of  Hanwell.  From  Greenford  Lodge  there  is  another 
road  (Windmill-lane),  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  having 
fields  on  either  side,  which  leads  to  North  wood,  or  Norwood, 
Middlesex,  thence  to  Hayes. 

The  little  church  at  Greenford  is  simplicity  itself,  with 
its  post-and-rail  fence ;  the  living  is  of  the  value  of  600/., 
with  rectory-house  and  glebe,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  King* 
College,  Cambridge.  The  number  of  houses  in  this  parish 
(anno  1667)  was  forty-nine ;  in  1790  it  had  reached  sixty- 
nine,  including  all  the  cottages,  upon  an  area  of  2070  acres. 
In  1851  the  population  numbered  588 ;  and  it  is  less  now ! 
There  are  only  the  houses  named,  except  a  few  old  farms  lik6 
Down  Barnes  in  Sharvel-lane,  near  West  End,  which  has  ft 
moat  around  it.    There  are  in  West  End,  at  its  cross-**?8' 
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several  snag  houses  with  gardens  800  yards  in  length,  and 
some  brick-fields,  which  causes  one  to  wonder  that  their 
excellent  bricks  are  not  used  on  the  spot. 

The  charity  school  at  Greenford,  endowed  by  Betham  in 
1780  with  16001.,  and  subsequently  by  another  donor  with 
20002.,  educates  and  clothes  fifty-five  poor  children  in  Green- 
ford  Great  and  Small,  with  remainder  for  Northolt  and  Han- 
welly  and  clothes  ten  poor  men  and  women  once  a  year.     It 
is  pretty  well  managed.    Its  income  in  1826  was  2172.  16a., 
and  it  ought  to  be  much  more  now.     The  salaries  are  pro- 
vided for ;  but  for  some  years  the  master  has  been  permitted 
to  receive  other  children  on  payment  of  25*.  a  year.  There  is 
a  residence  for  master  and  mistress.     The  education  is,  for 
the  boys    and  girls,  reading,   writing,  arithmetic,  on  the 
national  system ;  the  boys  receiving  other  instruction,  and  the 
girls  to  be  taught  'sewing,  marking,  and  knitting.'     The 
parish  of  Greenford,  with  its  population  of  500,  is  well  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  instruction,  secular  and  religious. 
Free  school,  with  clothing  for  fifty  of  the  children,  and  an 
endowed   church  with  an  income  of  6141.  a  year,  ought  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  virtue  and  learning  prodigiously. 

Adjoining  Sudbury — the  Bishop  of  London  is  lord  of 
the  manor — and  Greenford,  close  by  the  station,  on  the  west, 
is  the  parish  of  Northolt,  or  Northall,  an  area  of  2230  acres. 
Like  Greenford,  it  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  shared 
its  fete  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  the  manor 
came  to  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  whose  descendants  alienated  it' 
in  1616  to  Sir  John  Bennett,  who  kept  it  only  a  few  years. 
After  being  tossed  about  among  the  lawyers  and  others  as  an 
estate  worth  90002.,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Ghilds  at 
Osterley,  a  part  of  Isleworth,  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Jersey.  Very  romantic  is  the  situation  of  St.  Mary's  Church ; 
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between  it  and  Court  Farm  is  a  moat  to  this  day;  then 
there  are  the  Manor  Farm,  the  National  Schools,  the  Crown 
Inn  in  the  Tillage,  and  another  inn  (the  Plough)  within. 
Near  Sudbury  is  Moat  Farm  ;  on  the  west,  Hiot  Green  and 
Islip's  Farm  (George  Harris) ;  and  Wood  End,  on  the  north- 
west, is  chiefly  farm-land.  The  population  of  Northolt  is 
under  500 ;  the  living  of  St.  Mary's  gives  the  vicar,  under 
the  patronage  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  7001.  a  year, 
with  residence  and  glebe-land  ;  he  being  also  a  canon  resi- 
dent at  Salisbury  with  500/.  and  a  house;  and,  more- 
over, Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1667  the 
inhabited  houses  of  all  kinds  numbered  forty-nine ;  in  1790 
they  reached  sixty;  and  now  there  are  not  100.  The  locality 
has  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  historic  importance 
concerning  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  Civil  War;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  round  London  these  two  national 
conflicts  occupied  the  same  ground. 

As  the  visitor  to  this  church  surveys  the  tombs,  let  him 
note  in  the  chancel  one  to  Lisle,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
died  at  his  house  in  Lisle-street,  Leicester-square,  and  for- 
merly held  the  vicarage.  He  lived  when  Lisle-street  began, 
and  when  it  was  the  opposite  to  what  it  now  is.  Then,  in 
the  churchyard,  note  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Demainbray,  who  dis- 
covered the  connection  of  electricity  with  vegetable  life  in  its 
development,  and  became  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  experi- 
mental philosophy  at  Panton-street  Booms,  Haymarket,  when 
that  locality  also  wore  a  different  aspect. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Greenford,  or  Great  Greenford,  is 
Little  Greenford,  now  called  Perivale.  Greenford  Wood  is 
in  both  parishes.  Its  area  is  624  acres.  Nordon  writes 
its  name  Pure  Yale  in  1593,  and  that  is  a  rational  desig- 
nation for  the  neighbour  of  a  place  that  won  the  title  of 
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Grene  Forde.     It  contains  seven  inhabited  houses  and  a 

population  of  thirty-three ;  nevertheless,  the  living  is  of  the 

value  of  SOOZ.  a  year,  with  residence  and  three  acres  of  glebe. 

The  rectory  house  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hughes ;  the  rector 

having  a  house  at  Castlebar  Court,  E&ling,  which  is  reached 

by  field  footpaths  from  the  rectory  at  about  a  mile  distance. 

The  little  church  is  a  quaint  building,  more  simple  than  that 

of  Greenford ;  it  has  a  wooden  tower  and  two  bells,  some 

fine  brasses    and  monuments :  the  post-and-rail  fence,  and 

the  trees  at  either  end,  give  a  specially  rural  character  to  the 

scene.      There   is  a  curious    chancel-window  to  the  patron 

saints  of  the  church,  SS.  Matthew  and  John ;    these   two 

figures  are  separated  by  I.H.S.,  and  on  either  side  are  heads 

of  a  lion  and  a  bull.     The  oaken  table  of  carved  oak  looks 

antique  placed  against  the  green-painted  chancel-wall.     In 

the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Robert  Southwell,  and  a  fine  font, 

dated  1665  ;  and  in  the  churchyard  are  the  family  vault  of  the 

Greenhills  of  Abbots  Langley,  and  tombs  of  Robert  Cromwell, 

and  of  Philip  Fletcher,  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  are  two  fine  woods  and  Horsendon  Hill ;  the  rest  is 

chiefly  grass-land. 

Twyford  is  so  named,  in  common  with  half  a  dozen  other 
such  places,  because  of  the  meeting  of  two  streams  in  the 
neighbourhood  necessitating  two  fords.  The  parochial  area 
is  280  acres,  and  the  population  is  forty-seven.  Twyford 
M>bey  is  gone ;  but  the  name  is  retained  for  the  house  built 
°n  its  site,  in  spacious  grounds,  the  property  of  Douglas 
Wellan,  Esq.  The  church,  built  in  1251,  had  an  ancient 
tower,  two  bells,  and  two  unconsecrated  altars,  probably  be- 
cause then  it  had  only  a  monthly  service.  The  present  struc- 
ture is  of  brick,  very  small,  only  nave  and  chancel,  and  is 
situate  in  the  Abbey  grounds.     The  rector  of  Acton  supplies 
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the  services  on  Sunday  afternoons  only.  In  1181  Twyfori 
had  no  church,  only  a  chapel,  and  baptisms  were  per- 
formed by  license  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  in  1251  there  were  ten  inhabited  houses ;  bat  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  all  had  gone  save  the  manor  house,  and  its 
ten  inhabitants  comprised  the  population  of  the  Tillage  in 
1794.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  houses  in  the 
parish,  and  the  residents  number  fifty-four.  The  water  runs 
close  by  the  church ;  the  tiled  roof,  open  belfry,  one  bell,  and 
vane  of  which,  make  a  pretty  study  for  one  beginning  to 
sketch  from  Nature.  In  the  visitation  of  1251  the  chaplain 
had  an  allowance  often  acres  of  arable  land,  a  dwelling-house, 
and  three  cottages ;  and  in  1785  the  lord  of  the  manor  paid 
6Z.  a  year  for  the  duty,  which,  as  the  service  had  lapsed  to  be 
only  a  monthly  one,  gave  10*.  for  each  occasion. 

Yet  Twyford  is  not  without  its  literary  associations,  as 
well  as  military  and  ecclesiastical.  Henry  Bold,  who  wrote 
On  the  Thunder  happening  after  the  Solemnities  of  King 
Charles' 8  Coronation,  and  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mary, 
Princess  Dowager  of  Aurange,  Daughter  of  Charles  J.,  1660, 
and  a  poem  to  Charles  II.,  is  buried  there ;  likewise  Fabian 
Philipps  the  royalist,  who  posted  London  with  a  protest 
against  the  execution  of  Charles  two  days  before  the  event. 
He  was  a  native  of  Prestbury  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  it  ia 
curious  to  notice,  through  these  little  parishes,  that  the  cele- 
brities came  from  that  county.  All  through  the  Civil  Wars 
this  young  barrister  defended  the  king,  and  in  1649  published 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Charles  was  a  martyr  for  his  people* 
When  Cromwell's  Parliament  abolished  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery and  Westminster,  in  1653,  he  published  Considerations 
against  that  Dissolution.  Several  legal  books  on  prerogative 
followed,  all  on  the  king's  side.     The  Restoration  vindicated 
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his  convictions,  and  he  retired  to  a  peaceful  life,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  buried  near  his  wife 
in  Twyford  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  who 
has  made  Twyford  attractive  to  men  of  culture  by  his  true  life 
and  great  learning. 

Like  Sudbury,  Alperton — formerly  Apperton — is  a  ham- 
let of  the  parish  of  Harrow ;  but  it  contains  nothing  of  special 
notice  at  present,  beyond  being  a  straggling  long  place,  con- 
taining about  250  inhabitants.  It  will  soon  be  receiving  the 
elite  of  Har  leaden  Green,  or  a  similar  class  of  resident,  as  the 
population  on  the  south-west  of  the  Harrow-road  are  driven 
to  encroach  upon  the  fine  lands  we  have  described  in  this 
general  perambulation. 
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The  well-known  rural  resting-place  on  the  road  to  Epsom 
Downs  at  Derby  time  has  become  one  of  the  most  desired 
of  London  suburbs.    Its  former  attractions  are  legendary ;  its 
present  character  is  of  the  soundest  and  most  honourable. 
Once  it  appeared  to  be  only  a  refuge  for  those  who  wished 
to  be  hid  ;  it  is  now  a  place  much  coveted  by  those  who  love 
to  have  '  a  good  address.'     In  our  memory,  a  score  of  private 
residents,  and  about  forty  persons  engaged   in  trade  and 
agriculture  made  up  the  village ;  now,  Sutton  is  the  polling- 
place  for  Mid-Surrey,  has  500  residents  (private)  and  800 
traders,  and  a  population  of  7000 ;   at  the  census  of  1841 
the  number  was  only  1810.     When  Cobbett  wrote  his  Rural 
Rambles  he  bemoaned  the  harmful  absorption  of  the  popula- 
tion into  what  he  called  '  wens'  or  towns ;  but  now  all  the 
great  towns  overflow,  and  London  more  than  any ;  the  rail- 
way giving  to  all  classes  the  opportunity  of  working  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  living  in  the  country  a  more  private  life  than 
was  possible  in  our  provincial  towns  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
even  now. 

Sutton  was  a  satellite  that  is  fast  growing  into  a  sub-  & 
belonged  to  Croydon  in  many  ways — to  Epsojn  in  some,  and 
to  Kingston  also.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  centre.  Sutton 
Station  and  the  Sutton  newspaper  indicate  the  existence  of  * 
centripetal  force  of  which  towns  are  made. 

What  was  it  ?  Just  below  the  twelve-mile  stone  was  Little 
Hell  in  1745,  at  the  foot  of  Banstead  Downs,  and  that  was  the 
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only  building  south  of  Carshalton-road,  except  half  a  dozen  at 
the  corner.  Then,  were  what  we  call  Fern  wood,  the  church, 
the  rectory,  and  its  glebe — on  the  way  to  London.  After  that, 
houses  were  on  both  sides  of  the  road  as  far  as  the  Crown ; 
but  no  houses  behind  the  front  row  on  either  side,  and  no- 
thing beyond  between  it  and  Mitcham.  There  was  an  uninha- 
bited hill  called  Been  Hill,  and  a  wild  place  called  Sutton 
Common ;  but  no  house  except  the  seven  mills  on  Vandal 
(Wandle)  River  between  Mitcham  and  Carshalton,  or  Cas- 
halton,  which  mills  had  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the 
parishes. 

The  picturesque  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas  disappeared, 
and  the  present  flint-and-stone  edifice  took  its  place  in  1867. 
A  few  very  old  tombstones  are  laid  down  close  to  the  wall  on 
the  north  side;  one  to  George  Roberts,  1585,  and  others 
haying  arms  chiselled  on  them ;  one  to  Edward  Hawkins, 
1692;  others  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  quaint  inscription 
upon  that  of  Edward  Juniper,  1812,  a  retired  blacksmith  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  would  do  for  an  epitaph  book : 

1  My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declined ; 
My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind ; 
My  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decayed ; 
And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 
My  coals  are  spent,  my  iron  gone ; 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done ; 
My  fire-dried  corpse  here  lies  at  rest ; 
My  soul,  smoke-like,  soars  to  be  blest.' 

The  Communion-table  of  this  church  is  unique.  It  has 
no  symbolism  or  rich  drapery.  A  plain  carved-oak  table  it 
is,  and  nothing  more.  Over  it  against  the  wall  is  the  sym- 
bolic Lamb  of  God  beautifully  sculptured  in  marble,  and 
this  plain  inscription  runs  the  length,  '  Blessed  are  they 
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which  are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.' 
On  either  side  against  the  wall  are  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Within  the  church  are  the  tomb  of  Sir  W.  J.  Morrison,  t 
Master  of  the  Mint ;  monuments  to  Lord  Talbot ;  to  Isaac 
Littleburn,  a  traveller  and  author  and  publisher ;  also  an  old 
one,  1598,  to  Rev.  H.  Wych,  a  former  rector.  There  are 
some  marbles  in  the  chancel,  and  a  few  round  the  walls- 
one  to  Dame  Dorothy  Brownlowe;  and  there  is  a  good 
stained-glass  window  to  Captain  Gosling.  The  churchyard 
is  full  of  tall  arbor  vita  trees,  which  have  a  very  pleasing 
effect. 

The  rector  of  1686,  William  Stephens,  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  political  writer  in  opposition  to  the  Court ;  and  in 
his  office  of  preacher  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  Before  the 
latter,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  *  Death  of  King  Charles  the 
Martyr/  he  delivered  a  long  discourse,  and  at  the  end  said, 
'  God  forbid,  therefore,  that  this  day  of  solemn  humiliation 
should  be  made  use  of  to  flatter  princes  with  notions  of 
arbitrary  power,  by  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the  ancient 
government  of  God's  peculiar  people  which  may  cover  modern 
tyranny.'  His  sermon  had  not  the  compliment  of  *  printed 
by  authority ;'  but  as  the  public  would  have  it,  he  at  last 
corrected  an  edition,  from  which  is  the  above  remarkable 
abstract.  The  day  has  lost  its  ecclesiastical  observance  in 
our  time. 

He  preached  to  the  same  end  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  January  80, 1694,  wherein  he  contended 
that  flattery  and  faction  were  the  causes  of  that  national 
tragedy.  'Flattery  draws  princes  to  aspire  at  arbitrary 
power  beyond  and  inconsistent  with  the  just  prerogative 
which  they  are,  in  God's  providence,  invested  with.    Faction 
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is  a  narrow  self-interested  spirit  in  those  who  would  engross 
to  themselves  all  Court  favours  and  official  places,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  equally  faithful  to  the  Crown  and  useful  to 
the  community.  Where  such  a  spirit  as  this  is  suffered,  one 
party  is  against  the  other  party,  and  the  other  party  against 
the  first,  trot  both  against  the  nation's  welfare.'  That  sermon 
was  printed  by  authority,  and  might  have  a  modern  render- 
ing. He,  in  1710,  published  another,  and  incurred  prose- 
cution and  the  sentence  of  pillory,  which  was  not  executed. 

In  1790  Sutton  had  a  hundred  houses  ;  in  1879  there  are 
more  than  1200 ;  and  it  is  to  Sutton  as  we  have  it  that  our 
notice   must   be  restricted.     One  church  and  no    chapels 
made  up  its   spiritual  provision ;    and  even    in   1841   the 
village  consisted  of  one   main  street,  having  two  posting- 
houses,  half-way  stages  between  London  and  Beigate,  and. 
pleasantly  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Downs ;   there  were 
&lso  a  few   scattered  private  residences.     The  population 
numbered  1304,  and  these  had  the  pastoral  care  of  patron, 
Bev.  T.  Hatch ;  incumbent,  Rev.  H.  Hatch,  at  a  cost  of  600?. 
a  year.     At  that  time  the  late  Lord  Derhy  kept  a  seat,  the 
Oaks,  probably  for  the  convenience  of  access  to  Epsom  Downs. 
The  rectory  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  in  the  gift  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  who  conferred  it  on  the  famous 
classical  scholar  and  historian,  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L., 
in  1867.     The   revenue  is   700Z.   and  residence,  and  the 
population  allotted  is  about  5000.    In  1868  an  ecclesiastical 
parish — Benhilton — was  formed  out  of  the  old  property  called 
Been  Hill,  then  being  built  upon,  and  the  church  of  All 
Saints  built,  the  first  patron  being  T.  Alcock,  Esq.,  of  Kings- 
wood,  formerly  M.P.  for  East  Surrey,  and  is  now  held  by  his 
representatives.     The  living  is  worth  250 J.,  with  residence 
And  an  acre  of  glebe ;  the  allotted  population  is  2000.    Con- 
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gregationalists,  Baptists,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  others 
have  chapels.  The  South  Metropolitan  Schools  are  in  this 
parish. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  through  and  about,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  railways  called  Sutton,  and  premising  that  it  is 
to  the  railway  and  the  enterprise  of  traders  and  building 
societies  that  the  growth  of  the  district  is  to  be  attributed. 

To  the  south  of  the  railway  on  the  Banstead  and  Reigate 
road  is  the  estate  known  for  generations  as  the  Cedars :  this 
fine  property  is  now  offered  for  sale,  to  be  divided  into  build- 
ing sites,  for  which  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  station 
specially  qualifies  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is 
the  Worcester  estate ;  and  branching  roads  on  either  side — 
Mulgtave,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester — are  occupied  in  part, 
and  still  undergoing  transformation.  The  Banstead-road  will 
of  course  gradually  fill  up. 

The  railway  station  is  fast  becoming  the  centre  of  a  new 
district  that   is   absorbing    the    distance   between   it   and 
Carshalton  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cheam  on  the  other.     In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  clear  500  yards  separating  house  from 
house  on  either  side.     Grove-road  and  St.  James's-road  will 
become  fine  property,  especially  the  former.    It  is  very  wide, 
and  planted  well  on  either  side  with  trees ;  the  houses  stand 
back,  and  the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  an  excellent  promenade 
by  and  by.     There  are  branches  of  the  High-street  on  the 
north  side  of  the  station,  the  front  being  all  shops  as  far 
as  to  the  famous  Cock  Inn,  which  is  a  corner  out  of  the  Sutton 
Court  property,  that  grand  old  place  being  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  speculators,  or  offered  for  sale  in  lots  for  building. 
The  Cock  at  Sutton,  kept  by  Mr.  Sutton  of  Sutton,  remains 
untouched  as  the  ancient  hostelry,  and  is  more  famous  than 
any  other  village  inn  in  England. 
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At  a  little  distance  on  the  western  side  out  of  High- 
street  are  the  schools,  the  church  and  churchyard,  a  new 
Baptist  chapel,  and  a  superior  Public  Hall.  The  road  which 
connects  these  leads  on  to  Robin-Hood-lane,  where  resides 
Harry  Beaumont,  Esq.,  at  the  Meadows,  and  where  are 
Sunnydale-villas  and  Robin-Hood  Lodge  (John  Ronaldson, 
Esq.),  Beauchamp  Lodge  (John  Orchart,  Esq.).  Near  this 
part  are  allotments,  a  system  of  land  culture  that  is  one  of 
the  very  best  to  elevate  the  morals  and  wealth  of  any  neigh- 
bourhood if  liberally  administered. 

Passing  London-wards  down  High-street  is  the  well-known 
Greyhound  Hotel,  and  close  by  on  the  east  is  Manor-lane, 
wherein   is  Manor  House,  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and 
eventful   history.     Here   resides  Mr.    Orme,   the   distiller. 
The  magnificent  grounds  and  old  trees  are  enclosed  by  a 
very  high  wall  recently  built.     This  Manor-lane  formerly 
was  a  straight  road  that  passed  close  in  front  of  the  house ; 
but  a  large  arc-like  piece  has  been  enclosed,  and  the  road 
diverted  just  as  a  token  of  the  freedom  Englishmen  of  pro- 
perty can  exercise  when  it  pleases  them  in  neighbourhoods 
where  none  can  complain.     Manor-lane  has  many  good  cot- 
tages, &nd  is  none  the  worse  by  being  unjustly  made  crooked. 
It  leads  into  Benhill-road,  and  thence  by  Sutton-grove,  the 
Mint  Distillery,  the  Jenny  Lind-road,  and  the  Vernon-road 
into  the  parish  of  Carshalton. 

From  the  centre  of  High-street,  at  the  milestone,  is 
Benhill-street,  wherein  are  the  Congregational  chapel  and 
many  comfortable  residences  appertaining  to  Benhill  and 
Benhill  Wood-road  (formerly  Been  Hill) :  here  Benhill-road 
turns  back  into  the  London  end  of  High-street,  and,  crossing 
that  line,  becomes  Sutton  common  road.  Cressingham-grove, 
Oak  Hill-road,  and  other  lines  have  become,  with  that  already 
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mentioned,  the  homes  of  families  of  culture,  possessing  means 
that  make  a  happy  neighbourhood  out  of  what  was  nothing 
but  a  hill  and  a  home  for  the  rabbit,  whereon  no  house  stood. 
A  large  part  of  Been  Hill  still  remains  in  its  original  rude- 
ness of  gorse,  furze,  and  underwood ;  and  upon  it  there  has 
been  erected  a  Wesleyan  chapel  of  ornate  architecture. 

At  the  corner,  near  Sutton  Green,  is  the  church  of  this 
new  Sutton  district,  with  its  schools  at  the  foot  of  Angel 
Hill,  whence  one  road  leads  to  Mitcham  and  the  other  to 
Sutton  Common,  along  which  road  are  what  the  auctioneers 
name  desirable  places :  the  Lawn,  Woodside,  Alfred  Lodge, 
the  Poplars,  Fairlands  Glebe,  Southfields,  Oldfields.  The 
Ridge-road,  and  thence  to  the  Morden-road,  with  its  Stonecot 
House  and  Stonecot  Hill,  and  a  dozen  more,  take  the  wanderer 
back  to  North  Cheam,  which  is  not  in  this  parish.  Pylford 
Bridge  is  the  only  object  that  a  hundred  years  ago  occupied 
this  area ;  and  surely  we  may  be  glad  that  here  the  wilderness 
has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Rents  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  high,  except  for 
cottages,  and  they  are  very  costly ;  the  builders  have  studi- 
ously kept  their  demands  at  the  lowest  point,  both  for  large 
and  small  houses  ;  and  the  railway  accommodation  is  excel- 
lent, in  that  two  lines  are  given,  besides  the  threefold  termini 
alternatives  of  Kensington,  Victoria,  and  London  Bridge 
under  one  ticket. 

Mitcham  can  be  visited  by  either  of  three  ways  with 
equal  advantage  :  Mitcham  Junction,  at  the  South  Tooting 
Station,  on  the  east,  or  Morton  Abbey  Station  on  the  west, 
or  from  Sutton.  The  parishes  are  intimately  connected,  and 
all  have  grown  together. 

The  Merton  Abbey  Station,  referred  to  in  another  chapter, 
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is  the  best  point  of  departure ;  and  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  a  snuff-mill  where  is  bow  Messrs.  Ratter's  tobacco  manu- 
factory, called  Ravensbury  Mills.  After  that,  on  the  Wandle, 
were  Mitcham  Mill,  Nash  Mill,  Budge  Mill,  Skinning  Mill, 
and  Carshalton  Mill  and  the  Copper  Mill — the  last  two  being 
out  of  Mitcham  parish.  Mitcham  Common  had  nothing  upon 
it;  Stock's  Farm,  Gilpin's  Farm,  Mitcham  Wood,  and  the 
Common  Fields  had  no  other  buildings.  Lower  Mitcham,  at 
its  cross-ways,  is  now  Upper  Mitcham ;  below  which,  on  the 
Sutton-road,  was  Mitcham  Green,  now  Upper  Green ;  and 
Mitcham,  which  is  now  designated  Lower  Mitcham,  had  its 
cluster  of  houses  upon  the  high-roads  between  the  Wandle 
Bridge  and  Tooting.  But  by  1811  the  population  had  risen 
to  4175 ;  in  1841  it  was  but  4529 ;  and  in  1851  about  5200. 
The  increase  has  now  reached  about  8000  total. 

The  parish  of  Mitcham,  with  the  exception  of  the  common, 
has  been  utilised  these  last  hundred  years.     Chemical  gar- 
dens, for  the  production  of  lavender,  wormwood,  camomile, 
aniseed,  rhubarb,  liquorice,  and  peppermint,  occupied  at  that 
time  nearly  300  acres  of  the  parish ;  and  at  the  present  time 
twoscore  of  perfume-gardeners  and  medical  herb-growers  testify 
to  the  value  of  the  '  rich  black  mould.'     There  then  existed 
two  calico-printing  works  and  the  snuff-mills  above  named ; 
wad  now  there  are  the  varnish  works  of  Messrs.  Nichols  &  Co. ; 
the  woollen-cloth  embossing  and  printing  works  of  Messrs. 
Littler,  Messrs.  Driver,  and  Messrs.  Nightingale ;  the  fire- 
work factory  of  Mr.  Pain ;  the  floor-cloth  works  of  Messrs. 
Hayward ;  the  felt  works  of  Messrs.  Whitehead  of  Lancashire;, 
the  telegraph  works ;  the  aerated-waters  manufactory  of  Mr*. 
Fernley ;  the  tobacco  works  of  Messrs.  Butter ;  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous factories.    These  testify  to  the  advantages  London 
possesses  in  the  capabilities  of  all  its  surroundings.     There 
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is  no  busier  suburb  of  London,  and  none  that  contributes  so 
much  in  proportion  to  its  sue  as  Mitcham,  in  the  way  of 
manufactured  and  saleable  commodities.  It  contains  about 
two  hundred  private  residents,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
traders  and  manufacturers,  and  is  the  busiest  village  around 
the  metropolis. 

The  manufactories  of  Mitcham  would  furnish  materials 
for  a  valuable  book,  that  would  testify  to  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fine  clear  water  of  the 
Wandle  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  the  parish  ever  had ; 
and  it  has  enticed  the  railway  interest  by  the  great  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mills  that  are  upon  its  banks.  All  are  steam 
now,  but  the  water  is  of  as  much  service  as  ever. 

From  Merton  Abbey  Station  runs  Merton-lane  to  Mitcham 
village  and  Phipps  Bridge-road,  by  the  side  of   the  river. 
Between  these  is  Church-road,  on  both  sides  of  which  are 
factories,  as  far  as  St.  Peter  and   St.   Paul's   church  and 
burial-ground.     This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1821,  and  the 
vicarage  is  worth  about  5001.,  with  house ;  the  patron  is  W. 
Simpson,  Esq.;   Daniel  Watney,  Esq.,  is  the  tithe-impro- 
priator;   and  the  rector  is  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Wilson.     The 
Watney  family  vault  is  here.     There  is  a  path  from  the 
church,  across  the  railway,  that  leads  to  the  mills  on  the 
river  and  to  Grove  House  (J.  Harrison  Stanton,  Esq.),  by  fer 
the  best  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  almost  adjoining 
Mitcham  Station.   Close  by  is  the  Surrey  Brewery  and  many 
other  factories  or  mills.     The  great  drawback  to  the  growth 
of  Mitcham  is  the  copyhold  tenure :  the  parish  would  wear 
entirely  a  new  aspect  if  that  injurious  system  were  abrogated* 

Merton-lane  leads  into  Upper  Mitcham,  by  the  gas-works, 
cotton-print  works,  Zion  Chapel,  to  the  cross-ways,  where  13 
the   Working  Men's   Institute.      The  North-road  leads  to 
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Tooting,  by  way  of  Figge's  Marsh ;    and   several  good  resi- 
dences are  scattered  there,  besides  fonr  or  five  farms.     There 
are   also  the  St.  George's  (Southwark)  Industrial  Schools. 
From  the  cross-ways  at  Upper  Green  there  commence  the 
glebe-lands,   through   which   runs   Whitford-lane  (formerly 
Widford  manor)  to  Lower  Green,   Lower  Mitcham,   where 
are  cross-roads — one  to  Church-street,  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  chapel,  and  the  other,  called  the  Causeway,  which 
leads  to  the  common  by  the  Cranmers,  and  has  in  it  alms- 
houses, Wesleyan  chapel,  and  public  offices.     In  the  Sutton- 
road  are  schools,  a  chapel  of  ease,  Mitcham  Hall,  Baron 
House,  and  again  the  railway  station.     Below  that  Mitcham 
has  only  manufactories  or  works,  for  the  parishes  of  Morden 
and  Beddington  there  limit  its  area. 

Mitcham  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first 
parishes  to  set  up  Sunday-schools.       The  origin   of  these 
auxiliary  aids  to  education  is  exceedingly  obscure;  in  fact, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  having  been  in  existence  quite  as 
long  as  the  Reformation.      Certainly  the  Gloucester  news- 
paper proprietor  did  not  originate  them ;  for  Dr.  Bray,  fifty 
years  before,   had  worked  in  that  field.     Mitcham  had  an 
extensive  arrangement,  and  erected  a  building  for  Sunday- 
school  instruction  in  1788.     'Names  cling  to  places/  is  an 
observation  continually  recurring  in  reference  to  the  former 
inhabitants  of  London  suburbs  and  the  present  designation 
of  localities.      The  Cranmers,  on  the  borders  of  Mitcham 
Common,  has  probably  something  in  common  with  a  Robert 
Cranmer,  merchant  of  London,  who  took  rather  rough  mea- 
sures with  A.  Sadler,  vicar  of  Mitcham,  in  1664.     He  put 
the  vicar  into  prison  for  ingratitude,  and  made  him  sign  a 
bond  for  500Z.     Mr.  Cranmer  had  given  Sadler  the  living, 
and  he  had  not  been  long  in  possession  before  he  instituted 
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a  rait  against  his  patron  for  dilapidations  and  sacrilege,  and 
in  other  ways  made  himself  odioas  to  his  neighbours.  The 
bond  for  500/.  was  to  insure  his  resignation ;  bnt  he  refused 
when  liberated,  and  stayed  in  possession  until  his  death,  four 
years  after ;  of  whom  Anthony  Wood  says  he  left  behind  him 
'  the  character  of  a  man  of  rambling  head  and  of  a  turbulent 
spirit.' 

Science  has  done  much  for  the  church  in  this  parish.  We 
are  told  that  the  increase  of  physic-gardens  augmented  the 
tithes  amazingly,  for  the  clergy  could  claim  the  tenth  of 
that  produce  as  if  it  were  corn ;  and  as  Mitcham  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent,  both  in  extent  and  quality,  the  revenue  of 
the  church  was  multiplied  fourfold.  Its  lavender  fetches  the 
highest  price  in  the  market. 

Modern  necessities  have  caused  the  erection  of  another 
church — Christ  Church — which  has  been  chiefly  through  the 
liberality  of  the  patron,  J.  F.  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Mitcham.  The 
living  is  worth  about  250/.,  with  residence ;  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  district  is  set  down  at  1000,  but  « 
probably  about  1400. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  an  estate  in  this  parish,  which 
was  sold  for  25007.  when  he  went  out  to  Guiana ;  and  Sir 
Julius  Coesar,  the  good  old  chronicler  who  had  the  confidence 
of  Elizabeth,  also  resided  here.  The  queen  came  to  Mitcham 
to  see  him,  and  he  writes  in  his  ms.  now  before  us :  '  Tuesday, 
Sept.  12.  The  queen  visited  my  house  at  Micham,  and 
supped  and  lodged  there,  and  dined  there  the  next  day.  I 
presented  her  with  a  gown  of  cloth  of  silver,  richly  embroi- 
dered ;  a  black  net-work  mantle,  with  pure  gold ;  a  taffeta 
hat,  white,  with  several  flowers,  and  a  jewel  of  gold  set 
therein,  with  rubies  and  diamonds.  Her  majesty  removed 
from  my  house,  after  dinner,  the  18th  of  September,  to  Non- 
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each/  &c. ;  ending  by  the  statement  that  the  visit  -cost  him 
7002.  Other  names  are  recorded,  such  as  the  covetous  and 
unscrupulous  John  Donne,  D.D.,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  as  having  resided  in  this  parish;  and  the  manorial 
history  is  of  more  interest  than  is  usually  attached  to  such 
literature.  Figge's  Marsh  is,  for  instance,  associated  with 
William  Figge,  who  died  24  Ed.  III.,  and  collected  or 
farmed  the  king's  revenue  in  the  general  district. 

Of  Morden  little  need  be  said.     It  has  a  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,   built  in  1636,  which,  as  a  rectory,  yields  415Z., 
with  a  house ;  the  population  of  men,  women,  and  children 
being  under  800.      The  living  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnard,  who  holds  the  presentation  of  two  others — one 
at  Little  Bardfield,  in  Essex,  of  600/.  a  year;   another  at 
Margareting,  Essex,  of  about   1701.,   and   to  it   are  added 
fourteen  acres  of  glebe ;   but  lately  the  presentation  of  this 
passed  to  Mrs.  Winlaw,  and  the  living  to  the  Rev.  W.  Winlaw. 
The  name  of   Sir   Richard   Garth   and  his  ancestors  runs 
through  the  chronicles  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes 
from  a  long  date  back ;  and  the  few  houses  there  are  very 
good  ones.      G.   P.  Bidder,  Esq.,   Ravensbury   Park;    W. 
Hooper,  Esq.,  Morden  Lodge ;  Isaac  C.  Rutter,  Esq.,  Hazel- 
wood  ;  Lady  Howard,  the  Lodge ;  and  William  Hooper,  Esq., 
Morden  Lodge,  make  up  nearly  the  list   of  private   inha- 
bitants ;  and  some  of  these  are  changed  quite  recently. 
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In  parochial  language  this  is  the  tipper  district  of  the  parish 
of  Lewisham,  and  extends  from  Honor  Oak  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds ;  thence  the  line  breaks 
away  until  it  crosses  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  near 
the   Sydenham   Station,  and   continues  easterly    to   Lower 
Sydenham  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Gas-works,  where  is  a  lane 
that  leads  to  South  End.     From  the  gas-works  the  boundary 
takes  the  line  of  Perry  Hill  and  Catford  Bridge-road,  whence 
it  returns  by  Stanstead-road  to  Forest  Hill  Station,  and  then 
along  Devonshire-road  and  Tyson-road   to  Honor  Oak  Hili 
again.      The  area  is  about  one  and  a  half  mile  square. 

Sydenham — formerly  Cypenham,  or  village  of  wells — is 
no  longer  possessed  of  its  original  fame.  That  rested  on 
the  discovery  of  certain  mineral  springs  on  Westwood  Common, 
a  wild  place,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  Dr.  Peter,  who 
took  up  his  residence  there,  and  published  the  virtue  of  the 
waters  he  collected  in  seven  or  eight  little  holes  from  day  to 
day.  This  brought  him  visitors  in  pursuit  of  health  or  restor- 
ation ;  and  in  turn  the  visitors  induced  cottagers  and  squatters 
to  assemble,  whereby  Wells-road  at  the  upper  end  became 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  a  very  large  population. 

These  little  wells  induced  some  one  to  make  a  bigger 
one,  and  at  a  cottage  called  '  The  Wells/  at  the  corner  of 
Taylor's-lane,  may  be  tasted  this  famous  mineral  water ;  and 
the  residents  are  descendants  of  those  who  received  King 
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George,  and  gave  him  to  drink  thereof.     Some  of  these  rest 
in  the  churchyard. 

The  charch  of  St.  Philip  is  on  the  site  of  some  of  these 
holes,  for  they  were  about  eighteen  inches  deep — just  enough 
to  collect  the  day's  supply — and  about  the  neighbourhood 
still  remain  some  of  the  very  poor  wooden  one-story  cottages. 
As  might  be  supposed,  so  large  and  growing  a  population  has 
caused  much  change,  and  the  old  buildings  are  disappear- 
ing, and  rows  of  good  artisan  dwellings,  at  moderate  rents, 
have  been  made  and  are  now  being  erected ;  besides  which 
Taylor's-lane  itself  is  fast  improving. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  other  changes  are  being 
made.  The  large  tract  of  land  immediately  flanking  the 
Crystal  Palace  ridge  has  been  marked  out  for  mansions  or 
yery  superior  villas,  and  the  roads  are  made.  This  will  be 
the  best  part  of  Sydenham  by  and  by,  and  make  High- 
street  again  the  locality  for  superior  shops,  as  it  is  now  for 
the  quantity  of  goods  sold.  The  increased  accommodation 
for  riding  and  driving  that  will  be  provided,  and  the  extension 
of  the  class  and  style  of  property  on  Sydenham  Hill  in  the  new 
district,  must  be  beneficial  in  every  way  to  the  hamlet.  It 
will  also  be  of  some  use  to  the  Bridge  House  Estate  of  the 
City  of  London,  as  the  large  tract  of  wood  opposite  Bock 
Hills,  by  the  north  corner  of  the  Palace,  belongs  to  the  Cor- 
poration, who  can  only  sell  on  building  leases. 

Sydenham  owes  its  character  to  three  circumstances — 
the  enclosure  of  the  common,  the  London  and  Brighton  Bail- 
way,  and  removal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from  Hyde  Park  to 
the  heights  at  Upper  Norwood.  The  inveterate  gipsydom 
necessitated  the  enclosure  of  the  Common,  which  extended 
from  Wells-road  to  the  railway  station,  that  is,  all  the  land 
between  High-street  and  West  Hill  as  far  as  Taylor's-lane. 
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This  was  allotted  to  S.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  South  End,  Lewisham, 
who  owns  much  property  in  Lewisham  parish  besides  this;  and 
he  dedicated  as  much  of  the  land  as  was  required  for  the  site  of 
a  church — St.  Bartholomew — which  was  begun  in  1827  and 
finished  in  1882.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  new  vicar,  and  he  has 
rechristened  the  church  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle.  What 
authority  is  there  for  such  freedom  ?  Over  at  Beckenham 
the  church  of  St.  George  has  just  been  converted  into  SS. 
George  and  Mary,  which  is  a  blending  of  great  names  more 
likely  to  amuse  than  edify,  and  surely  not  legal.  All  the 
land  not  required  for  the  church  has  been  covered  with  villas ; 
there  is  not  a  place  of  business  upon  it,  but  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  station  upon  its  borders  there  are  a 
hundred  first-class  shops  doing  excellent  trades. 

The  opening  of  the  Croydon  (now  Brighton)  Railway  in 
1839,  with  a  station  at  Sydenham,  produced  the  buildings  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  road  between  the  Greyhound  and 
the  corner  of  Wells-road  and  High-street,  with  the  collateral 
branches  of  private  residences ;  and  the  fashion  set  in  among 
London  tradesmen  to  life  at  Sydenham.  These  purchased 
large  spaces  for  their  private  residences,  giving  the  district  its 
high  reputation;  which  it  has  retained  by  its  merit  ever  since, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  suburban  retreats. 

The  transfer  of  the  Palace  produced  little  less  than  a 
craze  in  the  public  mind.  The  neighbouring  proprietors 
were  soon  convinced  by  the  sanguine  promoters  of  that 
magnificent  enterprise  that  their  time  had  come ;  and  hence 
the  first  idea  of  erecting  the  Palace  on  the  Dulwioh-road 
grew,  until  it  seemed  as  if  half  Kent  would  be  wanted  to 
make  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Mr.  Schuster  made 
his  very  good  bargain,  and  so  did  Mr.  Lawrie,  by  selling 
their  entire  estates  to  the  Company ;  and  the  great  grounds 
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of  the  Palace  were  enclosed,  a  road  was  formed,  now 
called  Crystal  Palace  Park-road,  which  cut  through  the 
Westwood  and  Lawrie  Park  Estates,  and  the  off-ground  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  George  Wythes,  the  well-known  contractor, 
who  created  Bickley  and  many  other  places.  He  put  it  into 
saleable  form,  made  Avenue-road,  Westwood-road,  Lawrie 
Park-road,  Border-road,  and  little  fancy  ins-and-outs  ;  planted 
on  them  houses,  some  with  two  or  three  acres,  and  all  with 
large  grounds;  these  command  rents  from  1201.  to  8002. 
and  are  let.  He  is  the  proprietor  of  most  of  them,  and  was 
well-nigh  losing  a  lot  of  money  when  the  fever  went  down ; 
however,  by  holding  on,  a  splendid  property  was  secured. 
Westwood  is  now  the  property  of  the  British  Land  Company, 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  who  has  held  it  ever  since  the  Palace  was 
begun,  of  which  he  was  a  director,  having  recently  left.  The 
twenty  acres  will  now  be  cut  up,  and  many  of  the  splendid 
trees  therein  will  probably  fall.  This  part  of  Sydenham  is 
▼cry  attractive  from  its  retirement,  its  excellent  conformation, 
and  well-made  roads. 

The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  the  first '  means  of 
grace'  that  Sydenham  ever  possessed  ;  before  its  erection  the 
few  people  had  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  between  their 
homes  and  the  parish  church  at  Lewisham.  Lately  it  has 
been  '  benched,'  the  organ  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
surpliced  choir  appointed.  There  are  necessarily  but  few 
monuments ;  what  there  are,  are  of  interest.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  building  mania  in  1855  to  1859  was  not  separ- 
able from  the  friends  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  nearly  all 
the  directors  and  officials  had  their  residences  hereabouts ; 
8.  Laing,  N.  Farquhar,  E.  Barry,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  J.  S. 
Russell,  Francis  Fuller,  and  Owen  Jones,  Esqs.,  had  posses- 
sion of  the  old  places,  and  had  something  to  do  with  the  new. 
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Good  Owen  Jones  is  memorialised  by  a  brass  in  the  church ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  a  unique  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Samuel  Phillips,  the  author  of  several  of  the  first  cata- 
logues of  the  Palace,  and  a  well-known  contributor  to  the 
Times  and  the  Illustrated  London  News  at  a  time  when  the 
qualified  men  for  such  work  as  his  were  few.  The  monu- 
ment is  of  bronze,  surmounted  by  artistic  models  of  the 
Times,  the  Illustrated  London  Neios,  and  a  little  pile  of 
the  books  he  wrote,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  empty  oil-vase, 
and  by  the  side  a  lamp  broken  ;  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
heap  contains  '  Sic  transiit  yitae  flamma;'  and  a  fine  medal- 
lion adorns  the  front.  In  the  graveyard  there  is  also  the 
large  vault  containing  the  remains  of  the  ten  poor  fellows 
killed  by  a  fall  from  the  Palace  when  in  course  of  erection. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Wells-road  is  cut  off  by  the  Jew's- 
walk  and  Sydenham  Park  at  the  cross-roads,  where  begins 
High-street  opposite  the  very  old  hostelry  the  Fox  and 
Hounds.  This  is  not  the  High-street  of  old  days,  but  an 
addition  within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  It  now  con- 
tains the  good  shops  of  the  district.  The  old  High-street 
branched  out  of  this  road,  and  connected  Sydenham  with  Forest 
Hill.  At  the  back  of  that  are  some  very  old  cottages,  and  the 
front  is  a  strange  medley.  However,  as  all  is  gradually 
improving,  and  even  the  traditional  Willow-walk,  once  a 
delightful  back  slum,  is  becoming  tidy,  we  will  say  no  more 
than  to  record  that  it  is  the  link  connecting  the  two  districts 
we  have  to  describe. 

The  stranger  would  probably  regard  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  railway  station  as  Sydenham — its  position  and  the 
changes  now  proceeding  will  assuredly  make  it  so — but  it  is 
really  Kirkdale.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  style  it 
Central  Sydenham,  but  it  is  set  aside  for  Kirkdale.     As 
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before  said,  the  shops  are  equal  to  any  among  such  suburban 
specimens,  and  the  Greyhound  Hotel  is  one  of  the  best.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  Peak  Hill  Estate  has  taken 
another  start  after  about  five-and-twenty  years  rest.  A  hun- 
dred houses,  of  the  value  of  from  452.  to  55L,  have  been  or  are 
being  erected,  and  the  elevation  at  the  back  is  in  the  market. 
This  is  the  spot  that  formerly  enabled  the  resident  to  have  a 
magnificent  prospect,  a  slight  token  of  which  is  evident  in 
the  High-road.  Campbell  the  poet  made  it  his  refuge  when 
writing  *  Gertrude  of  Wyoming/  and  spoke  of  the  place 
ever  after  with  great  affection.  Unless  from  upper  windows, 
distant  views  are  not  many  now,  save  at  the  top,  and  those  can 
never  be  interrupted.  Opposite  the  Greyhound,  which  has 
been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  remarkable  specimen  of 
Tillage  hostelry  that  had  been  there  for  centuries,  is  the 
residence  of  S.  Moull,  Esq.,  and  formerly  that  of  N.  Farquhar, 
Esq.,  first  chairman  of  the  Palace  Company.  A  part  of  the 
very  large  estate  has  been  cut  off  to  make  a  fine  row  of  shops, 
both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway  bridge  a  new  district  is  rapidly  forming  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  old. 

The  large  estate  called  Newlands,  which  extends  from 
Sydenham  Station  to  the  Penge  Station  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  the  property  of  the  Smythe  family  for  many 
generations,  has  been  purchased  for  82,000Z.  by  the  British 
Land  Company,  and  planned  out  into  three  roads,  including 
the  old  Penge-lane.  Many  allotments  have  been  sold  and 
several  houses  are  built :  these  will  command  rents  varying 
from  451.  to  1252.,  and  are  taken  up  eagerly.  The  area  is 
more  than  half  a  mile  square,  and  from  its  position  between 
the  two  railway  stations,  and  not  annoyed  by  either,  will  be 
occupied  as  rapidly  as  the  houses  are  completed. 
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The  land  adjoining  it  will  follow ;  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  further  east  anoth  :  road  is  made,  connecting 
Sydenham  with  the  south  part  *'*  Penge  by  the  Croydon-road. 
This,  too,  will  be  occupied  witt  good  residences. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  road,  near  to  the  station,  is 
South  Sydenham  Park  Estate,  called  a  short  time  ago  the 
Silverdale  Estate.  Through  it  runs  Mayow-road,  which  is 
both  in  Forest  Hill  and  Sydenham.  Upon  it  is  the  Recre- 
ation Ground,  a  plot  of  seventeen  acres,  purchased  at  a  very 
moderate  price  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  by  the  joint  con- 
tributions of  the  inhabitants,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Lewisham  Charities  Fund,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  for 
ever,  to  be  maintained  from  the  parochial  funds.  All  about 
it  will  gather  villas  with  sufficient  surrounding  land,  which 
will  then  cover  the  whole  of  the  area  between  the  populous 
part  of  Forest  Hill  and  Sydenham,  and  include  Perry  Yale 
and  Perry  Hill. 

The  high-road  from  the  railway  station  to  the  gas-works 
has  on  either  side  good  old-fashioned  houses  with  large 
grounds,  that  of  Mayow  Adams,  Esq.,  in  particular.  The 
extreme  part  is  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  until,  by  the  gas- 
works, it  becomes  decidedly  cottages,  of  which  about  a 
hundred  more  are  in  course  of  erection.  Lower  Sydenham 
station  (S.E.B.)  is  in  the  fields  near  the  gas-works,  and 
several  villas  are  now  being  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels  is 
beautifully  situated  at  a  break  in  the  line  connecting  Upper 
and  Lower  Sydenham,  where  will  be  a  diagonal  road  from 
the  parts  above  referred  to  called  Perry  Yale.  The  old 
wilderness  hereabouts  had  an  aguish  reputation,  for  its  clay 
soil  could  not  be  dried  under  the  magnificent  timber  trees 
that  crowded  the  place  ;  but  all  has  been  drained  and  a  great 
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part  cleared;  instead  of  the  wilderness,  modern  desirable 
residences  abound,  haying  frn>/>dl  and  ornamental  gardens : 
these  cover  the  land  almost  r  ?  to  Forest  Hill  Station  gates. 

Forest  Hill  is  divided  by  .Jie  railway,  and  the  station  so 
named  had  for  its  first  designation  ' Dartmouth  Arms;'  for 
there  was  not  a  house  there  except  the  old  wayside  tavern, 
and  half  a  hundred  cottages  of  all  sorts,  mostly  bad.  The 
eastern  side  includes  the  part  just  described,  and  that  land 
northward  as  far  as  to  Brockley,  West  Kent  Park,  &c, 
referred  to  in  the  paper  on  Lewisham  and  its  dependencies. 
These  houses  range  from  1002.  to  2002.,  and  graduate  to 
702.,  602.,  501.,  402.,  and  30Z.  Some  hundreds  have  been 
erected  on  the  estate  left  by  Golfe  for  the  benefit  of  Lewisham 
poor,  for  clothing  and  education ;  but  their  revenue  is  now 
absorbed  in  the  corporate  funds  of  the  Leather  Sellers'  Com- 
pany, who  deal  as  they  please  with  the  trusts  confided  to 
their  care.  Adjoining  it  is  land  belonging  to  various  pro- 
prietors :  these  together  include  the  space  to  the  Stanstead- 
road,  which  is  the  main  artery  from  the  station  towards 
Lewisham  and  Bromley,  and  a  very  pleasant  road  it  is,  having 
excellent  and  higbly  respectable  residences  at  moderate  cost. 

This  eastern  side  of  Forest  Hill  must  contain  7000  or 
8000  people,  and  will  be  fifty  per  cent  more  in  ten  years,  if 
matters  proceed  as  now.  Here  is  St.  Saviour's  Church,  about 
which  much  trouble  has  arisen ;  and  here  the  people  have 
consequently  put  up  a  new  church,  which,  although  uncon- 
secrated,  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  most  loyal  churchman- 
ship  of  the  district.  The  other  denominations  have  also  their 
chapels  well  supported. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  railway  is  the  other  half  of 
Forest  Hill,  reaching  to  the  ridge  at  Honor  Oak.  The 
cross-roads  that  meet  at  the  station  are  bordered  by  shops, 
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but  their  extension  is  interrupted  by  the  private  population. 
Here  are  first-class  business  places  well  conducted ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  not  compelled  to  buy  in  London  through 
the  rapacity  of  shopkeepers.    The  several  lines  are — one  con- 
necting the  two  sides  of  the  railway;  and  good  shops  are  also 
there ;  the  other,  Devonshire-road,  leads  to  Tyson-road,  and 
thence  to  Honor  Oak  by  the  romantic  and  attractive  church 
of  St.  Augustine.     This  road  has  chapels  also,  and  public 
rooms ;  but  all  the  remainder  consists  of  private  residences 
stretching  for  a  mile,  and  then  turning  to  join  the  other  line 
from  the  railway  westward — a  steep  ascent  that  will  lead  to 
the  top  overlooking  Dulwich.     Here  are  splendid  residences, 
perched  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  having  necessary  terraces 
to  enable  them  to  have  gardens  at  all.     The  views  from  this 
part  are  not  to  be  excelled  from  any  other  point  within  some 
miles.     The  ascent  is  steep,  but  the  climber  is  richly  re- 
warded. 

The  south  line  is  that  which  connects  Forest  Hill  with 
High-street,  Sydenham,  now  called  Dartmouth-road  at  the 
Forest  Hill  end.  This  is  really  all  that  existed  fifty  years 
ago,  except,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  large  mansions  and 
estates.  The  medley  of  cottages  and  modern  houses,  and, 
indeed,  mansions,  mingled  together  with  nurseries,  horti- 
cultural building  works,  glorious  gardens,  miserable  shops, 
unoccupied  fields,  good  shops,  chapels,  schools,  here  con- 
gregated— testify  to  its  being  the  nucleus  of  a  district  which 
had  doubtless  a  primal  antiquity  as  great  and  as  notorious 
as  the  village  of  Wells. 

Sydenham  and  Forest  Hill  contain  many  churches  and 
chapels,  and  all  are  fairly  filled  ;  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular.  It  happens  that  within  a  few  years  three  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  district  have   joined   that 
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body.  The  Baptist  chapel  at  Forest  Hill  and  the  Wesleyan 
chapels  in  both  parts  are  well  attended.  The  Soman 
Catholics  have  a  place  at  Lower  Sydenham,  and  their 
monastery — a  branch  of  the  Brompton  Oratory — is  a  fine 
building  on  the  heights  of  Sydenham  Hill ;  it  had  for  many 
years  the  governance  of  that  much-loved  Christian,  Dr.  Faber. 
Of  churches,  that  at  Sydenham  is  the  first,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  as  is  also  that  of  St. 
Michael  and  all  Angels ;  St.  Philip's,  Wells-road,  is  under 
that  of  the  vicar ;  and  Christ  Church,  which  has  been  a  pro- 
prietary, is  to  be  a  new  ecclesiastical  district.  There  is  also 
Holy  Trinity  in  Sydenham  Park,  under  trustees.  All  these 
are  sufficiently  endowed. 

.Railway  accommodation  is  plentiful.  The  London  and 
Brighton  has,  of  course,  nine-tenths;  but  the  residents  at 
Lower  Sydenham  and  the  half  of  Stanstead-road  can  use  the 
South-Eastern  from  Lower  Sydenham  and  Catford  Bridge, 
while  those  on  the  heights  can  avail  themselves  of  the  Lord- 
ship-lane or  Honor  Oak  Stations  on  the  Crystal  Palace  High 
Level  (Chatham  and  Dover)  line. 

Parochial  societies  are  plentiful,  but  the  people  are  not  in 
much  need  of  help.  There  are  many  good  private  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  the  district  sustains  two  local  news- 
papers. The  Literary  Institution  has  a  building  of  its  own 
in  High-street,  and  its  classes  and  lectures  are  well  main- 
tained. 
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TOTTENHAM. 

Before  Belgravia  was  born,  or  Tyburnia  had  emerged  from  the 
forest  and  the  pesthouse,  Tottenham  had  its  eminence  in  situa- 
tion, in  social  distinction,  in  salubrity,  and  in  civilisation.  You 
may  trust  the  ancient  election  of  residential  property  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  the  best  criterion  of  excellence,  and  you 
may  look  at  the  rate-books  of  Tottenham  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  and  find  '  not  a  few'  of  that  shrewd  and  good 
people.  In  our  reference  to  Leyton,  Leytonstone,  and  Wal- 
thamstow  the  connection  is  still  more  clear.  Tottenham  is 
a  district  replete  with  topographical,  biographical,  antiquarian, 
and  modern  interest. 

The  way  to  Tottenham  is  just  a  straight  line  from  Shore- 
ditch  Church ;  and  the  district  has  grown  round  Tottenham 
High  Cross,  which  is  nearly  six  miles  distant  from  Cornhill; 
between  it  and  London  there  is  now  no  break  of  houses. 
Access  is  easy,  because  train  and  'bus  are  rivals  in  meeting 
the  public  demand ;  and  the  variety  of  house  accommodation 
is  beyond  description :  every  value  from  202.  to  3002.  can  be 
had  for  the  seeking,  if  the  houses  happen  to  be  empty. 

There  is  a  special  air  about  this  ancient  village  that  serves 
to  give  it  and  its  residents  individuality,  which  is  seen  in  the 
tenacity  of  generation  after  generation  for  the  locality  of 
their  fathers.  Once  grafted  on,  the  incomer  is  likely  to  cast 
anchor,  to  use  a  double  similitude.  Those  who  take  np 
residence  there  continue,  and  names  are  repeated  through 
many  generations. 
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Tottenham  is  bounded  by  Friern  Barnet,  Edmonton, 
Walthamstow,  Hornsey,  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  High- 
street  begins  soon  after  passing  Stamford  Hill,  and  continues 
into  Edmonton,  with  which  the  parish  is  now  interconnected 
in  a  manner  that  defies  demarcation. 

Tottenham  is  two  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  miles  in 
its  encircling  boundary.  The  population  is  about  27,000, 
and  the  growth  is  specially  rapid.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Edmonton,  and  the  boundary  is  King  Alfred's  river,  the 
Lea.  Why  it  is  called  Tottenham  is  only  conjectured  to  be 
that  it  is  the  last  Tillage  out  of  town,  an  angle  projecting 
into  the  country  from  Hornsey. 

The  High  Cross  is  a  modern  building.  In  1803  it  was 
of  brick,  octangular  form,  with  a  wooden  sentry-box  at  the 
side ;  the  present  is  an  ornamental  structure,  rather  insig- 
nificant. The  relics  of  the  old  time  of  coaches  are  abundant. 
Queer  old-fashioned  public-houses  to  the  number  of  a  dozen 
in  the  high-road  are  as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
more ;  but  on  both  sides  building  is  progressing  at  a  pro- 
digious rate.  On  the  eastern  side  a  great  number  of  excel- 
lent dwellings,  of  about  25Z.  to  80Z.,  are  being  finished  in 
roads  newly  formed  that  are  pushing  away  towards  Enfield 
and  Walthamstow. 

In  ancient  days  this  district  yielded  red  clay  for  making 
the  famous  Roman  bricks,  and  in  modern  times  fine  natural 
led  pottery ;  this  geological  locality  was  known  down  to 
recent  times  by  the  designation  'loam-pits.'  'The  air*' 
writes  old  Bedwell  in  1718,  '  is  wholesome  and  temperate — 
as  good  as  any  other.  Here  are  no  bogges,  mores  [morasses], 
nor  fennes  to  infect  or  distemper  it.  The  river  with  ite 
pleasant  and  fertile  meadows,  which  are  indeed  sometimes 
overflowed,  do  lye  upon  the  east  of  the  towne,  and  therefore 
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cannot  be  offensive/  '  There  is  a  brook  which  issueth  out  of 
Muswell  Hill  we  will  call  Mosa,  or  if  yon  please  Mosella,1 
which  divides  the  parish ;  and,  as  the  boys  of  Brace  Castle 
College  write  in  their  old  magazine,  there  are  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Muswell  (the  ladies'  and  poets'  Moselle),  the 
scene  of  many  a  long  jump  and  many  a  daring  paddle.  Well 
may  the  boys  talk  in  this  way. 

Just  by  Bruce  Castle  celebrated  academy  is  an  almost 
equally  attractive  seminary  called  Moselle  House,  where 
ladies  learn  also  in  their  walks  the  charms  of  the  woody 
banks  that  lead  from  slavery  down  to  the  Wash.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  some  boy  writes :  '  Through  the  trees  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  our  King  Charles's  Oak.  How  well  can  I 
remember  climbing  the  royal  though  hollow  trunk !  and  what 
Bruceian  will  ever  forget  that  hour  when  he  could  first  boast 
that  he  had  crawled  through  the  little  hole,  and  ascended 
into  the  boat  ?  We  wander  on ;  on  our  right  is  the  sedge- 
covered  fish-preserve,  with  the  precarious  little  bridge  over 
it  for  the  hens.  How  the  ducks  despise  them  as  they  fear- 
fully cross  it !  Hear  their  quacks,  half  pity,  half  contempt ! 
And  then  they  get  to  the  Wash,  and  tumble  in  and  flounder 
about,  and  go  home  dripping  to  bed,  but  happy.' 

We  must  not  revive  youth  in  these  venerable  recitals  of  an 
older  time ;  it  merely  shows  that  boys  are  boys,  and  that  Tot- 
tenham did  not  make  boys  miserable.  Many  wealthy  trades- 
men's sons  in  London,  now  men  in  the  place  of  their  fathers, 
if  they  see  these  lines,  will  know  what  Bruce  Castle  was, 
and  we  hope  is. 

The  antiquarian  divides  Tottenham  into  four  wards,  and 
it  is  not  an  imperfect  division — the  Nether,  the  Middle,  and 
the  High  Cross,  and  the  Wood  Green.  The  Netherwarde, 
wherein  once  dwelt  Coke,  the  celebrated  Secretary  of  State 
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to  the  Stuarts,  contained  the  rivulet,  the  parsonage,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  High-street ;  and  the  others  the  visitor  will 
easily  recognise.  Tottenham  had  seven  lordships  from  the 
earliest  time,  viz.  '  the  Parsonage,  Tottenham,  Pembrook's, 
Brace's,  Dawbeny's,  Mocking's,  and  Dovecote's.'  Four  of  these 
were  in  the  Townsend  family  up  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
a  family  made  famous  by  James,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
and  M.P.  for  Westbury,  a  merchant  in  Austin  Friars,  and 
formerly  alderman  for  Bishopsgate  Ward,  and  Sheriff  with 
John  Sawbridge  in  1769. 

This  Townsend  rests  at  Tottenham,  and  he  made  London 
lively  with  his  brave  citizenship,  bearding  the  Crown  authori- 
ties when  they  gave  improper  orders,  and  suffering  a  distress 
upon  his  goods  for  assessed  taxes,  which  he  refused  to  pay 
while  the  county  of  Middlesex  was  improperly  represented. 
He  lost  on  the  trial,  but  he  was  very  much  respected  as 
a  magistrate  for  his  fearlessness.  He  acquired  large  estates, 
besides  three  manors  in  Norfolk,  and  died  at  Bruce  Castle, 
which  Rowland  Hill,  the  Post  Office  reformer,  and  his  two 
brothers  converted  into  a  seminary. 

Bedwell  tells  of  the  Cross,  the  Hermitage,  and  the  altar 
of  St.  Loy — '  all  in  the  great  rode,  all  within  lease  than  halfe 
a  mile.  The  Crosse  is  the  middest.  There  hath  been  a 
crosse  here  of  long  continuance  even  so  long  as  since  that 
decree  was  made  by  the  Church  that  every  parish  should,  in 
places  most  frequented,  set  up  a  crosse.  This  hath  been 
of  extraordinary  height ;  and  from  thence  the  town  gained 
the  addition  of  Alice,  Cruris,  the  towne,  I  meane,  to  be  called 
Tottenham  High  Crosse,  all  men  must  needs  confess.'  And 
we  must  go  on  with  the  old  man's  story ;  it  is  unique : 

'  Edward  the  First,  surnamed  Longshanks,  determined  a 
journey  into  Scotland,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1290,  to  de- 
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cide  the  controversie  between  the  competitours  of  the  crowne : 
tooke  the  qaeene,  his  wife  Eleanor,  along  with  him;    the 
queene  by  the  way  fell  sicke,  yea  so  sicke  that  the  physitdanB 
despaired  of  her  recovery.     Whereupon  the  king  would  go  no 
farther,  but  returned  with  a  purpose  to  bring  her  back  to 
London  againe.    In  this  return  she  departed  this  life  at 
Herdbey,  a  towne  neare  Lincolne,  on  the  28th  of  November. 
She  being  dead,  as  soone  as  preparations  could  be  made,  the 
corps  was  carried  backe  in  state  towards  London.     And  in 
every  towne  and  place  where  the  body  of  the  queene  stayed 
the  king,  in  token  of  his  marvellous  love  toward  her,  caused 
a  stately  crosse  to  be  erected.     That  this  of  ours  was  one  of 
them  I  dare  not  say.      But  that  it  was  against  the  corps 
should  come  through  the  town,  re-edified  and  adorned,  and 
peradventure  raysed  higher,  there  is  no   reason  to  think 
to  the  contrary;  whatsoever  it  was  in  former  times,  I  am 
not  able  to  say.     But  about  fifty  years  ago  (1580)  I  re- 
remember,  riding  through   the  town,  observing   it  to  bee 
a  columne  of  wood,  covered  with  a  square  sheete  of  leade,  to 
shoote  the  water  off  every  way,  underset  by  four  spurres. 
This,  being  decayed  and  rotten,  was  taken  downe  and  a  new 
one  built  of  bricks,  as  we  now  see  it  (1681),  about  some 
thirty  years  since,  by  Deane  Wood,  who  dwelt  in  the  house 
next  to  it.' 

Now  as  we  do  not  get  any  too  much  of  antiquity,  and 
Tottenham  itself  is  to  be  seen  in  half  an  hour,  let  us  tell  for 
amusement  that  in  ancient  days  there  were  three  proverbs 
commonly  used  by  the  neighbours  in  Tottenham.  The 
first  is,  '  Tottenham  hath  turned  French,'  which  arose  from 
the  fact  of  a  large  addition  to  the  population  by  the  French 
refugees  under  persecution.  Heywood  the  dramatist  so  used 
it  in  those  very  days : 
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'  The  black  oxe  had  not  trode  on  his  or  her  foote ; 
Bnt  ere  his  branch  of  blesse  could  reach  any  roote, 
The  flowers  so  faded,  that  in  fifteen  weekes 
A  man  might  espy  the  change  in  the  cheekes, 
Both  of  this  poore  wretch,  and  his  wife  this  poore  wench ; 
Their  faces  told  toyes*  that  Tottenham  was  turned  French; 
And  all  their  light  laughing  turned  and  translated 
Into  sad  sighing,  all  mirth  was  abated  (1646).' 

*  The  second  is  : 

M  When  Tottenham  Wood  is  all  on  fire, 
Then  Tottenham-street  is  naught  but  mire." 

'  The  occasion  of  this  proverbe  arose  from  a  great  wood 
called  Tottenham  Wood,  of  many  hundred  akers,  upon  the 
top  of  an  high  hill  in  the  west  end  of  the  parish,  which  may 
be  easily  seene  of  all  those  who  dwell  elsewhere  in  the  same, 
as  also  in  Edmonton  and  Essex. 

'  It  is  observed  that  whensoever  a  foggy  thicke  mist  doth 
arise  out  of  this  wood,  and  hang  over  it,  or  hover  about  it  in 
the  manner  of  a  smoake,  that  it  is  generally  a  eigne  of  raine 
and  foule  weather.  And  in  rainy  weather,  the  streat  lying 
very  low,  although  gravelly,  is  for  the  most  part  drown'd  or 
overflowed  with  water.  This,  therefore,  is  to  them  in  sted 
of  a  prognostication*  The  like  use  doth  the  people  of  Staf- 
ford and  Snowdon  and  Malvern  make  of  their  hills/ 

The  third  proverb  is  also  of  the  wood,  or  rather  the  hill 
upon  which  it  is  planted,  which  is,  'You  shall  as  easily  remove 
Tottenham  Wood.'  This  is  spoken  of  things  impossible. 
1  For  the  hill  is  not  only  very  high,  but  it  is  also  very  great, 
conteining  at  the  least  400  akers  of  ground,  and  therefore 
not  easy  to  be  removed*' 

Then  we  find  the  old  story  of  the  wells,  and  as  usual  full 
of  superstitions  about  '  soveraign  virtues,  and  their  waters/ 

*  Tales, 
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'  The  first  of  these  is  St.  hoy's  Well,  which  (1651)  is  nothing 
else  but  a  deep  pitte  in  the  highway  on  the  west  side  between 
his  cell  and  the  Cross,  almost  middle  way,  but  never  runneth 
oyer.  The  second  is  called  MosweU,  which  ariseth  out  of 
the  bottome  of  a  cellar  of  a  fayre  house  situate  upon  the  side 
of  the  high  hill,  a  parte  of  that  grate  wood  last  mentioned. 
Of  this  spring  is  that  part  of  this  hill  named  Mosse  Hill 
[Muswell] ;  the  house  itself  is  not  in  this  parish,  but  all  the 
stream  is.  The  third  is  called  By  shop' 8  Well,  which  is  a 
spring  issuing  out  of  the  side  of  an  hill,  in  a  field  opposite 
unto  the  vicarage,  and  falleth  into  the  Mose  afore  it  hath 
run  many  paces.  Many  ancient  people  do  yet  tell  of  many 
Strang  cures  done  unto  the  diseased  and  impotent  by  the 
meanes  of  these  waters,  which/  says  the  old  vicar,  *  I  leave 
to  be  by  them  related,  to  such  as  delight  in  them.' 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  well  nearly  opposite  the 
High  Gross,  which  yields  excellent  water  from  a  depth  of 
about  800  or  400  feet.  This  affords  employment  to  a  man 
and  horse,  who  distribute  it  in  the  parish  at  a  charge  of  one 
halfpenny  for  every  pailful.  The  water  is  of  the  purest,  and 
much  sought  after. 

As  Tottenham  had  its  three  divisions  and  three  wells,  it 
had  in  those  days  three  bridges  '  which  have  formerly  been 
built  of  stone.  These,  although  they  bee  neyther  very  great 
or  fayre,  yet  are  they  for  horse  and  cart ;  and  such  as  are  not 
seen  again  between  Ware  and  London. 

'  The  first  they  call  the  Lordship  Bridge,  is  about  the 
middest  of  the  middle  ward,  and  not  far  from  the  Lordship- 
lane  that  leadeth  up  to  the  church'  (the  site  is  by  the  Blue 
School,  a  girls'  charity  in  High-street,  and  the  continuation 
which  we  now  know  as  Carbuncle-ditch).  '  The  Mose,  which 
from  the  Parsonage-lane  hath  run  half  a  mile  directly  south, 
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as  if  it  were  repenting  himselfe  of  that  course,  suddenly 
against  Mr.  Wilcoxe's  garden  turneth  short,  and  conveyeth  it 
selfe  under  the  bridge,  walketh  leisurely  eastward  in  a  straighte 
line  toward  the  Leigh.'  Well  done,  good  vicar ;  since  the 
days  of  Chancer  have  we  never  met  with  so  vivid  a  description 
of  a  lazy  tributary  to  a  lazy  river  as  that  'it  walketh 
leisurely. 

*  The  second  is,  as  before  was  touch'd,  a  stone  bridge  also ; 
yet  not  so  high,  neither  was  there  any  reason  it  should  be 
so,  seeing  that  the  only  water  that  falleth  from  it  is  rain- 
water, and  none  of  that  cometh  from  farre.  This  beareth 
the  name  of  Black-up  Bridge,  from  a  lane  that  leadeth  from 
West  Greene  toward  Page  Green.  The  third  is  Small- 
stone  Bridge  or  Mark  Bridge.  And  there  was  another  on 
the  further  side,  also  of  stone,  which  is  now  decayed  and 
fallen  down.' 

The  reader  will  forgive  the  garrulity  of  the  old  vicar  in 
his  respect  for  Tottenham  people,  when  he  tells  us  there  are 
(1681) '  three  strange  accidents,  and  all  of  trees,  not  so  much 
observed  by  inhabitants  as  by  strangers  or  out-town's  men. 
The  first  of  this  rank  is  of  a  walnut-nut  tree  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  tuft  of  elms,  on  the  end  of  Page  Green  by  the 
middle  stone  bridge.  The  people  do  commonly  tell  the 
reason  to  bee,  for  that  there  was  one  burnt  upon  this  place 
for  the  confession  of  the  Gospell.  But/  and  here  we  thank 
the  old  vicar  again,  '  who  it  was,  and  when,  they  cannot  tell; 
and  I  find  no  such  thinge  in  our  stories  upon  record,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  tell  this  for  a  truthe.  The  second  and 
third  are  of  two  elms  standing  in  the  highway,  not  farre 
from  the  horspond  by  the  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  strete, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Smith's  Forge ;  a  pollard 
of  body  great,  whiche  was  blown  up  and  layd  upon  the  house 
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with  its  root,  and  the  whole  bank  for  two  rod  together ;  the 
earth  of  which  in  my  judgment,  who  sawe  it  the  next  day, 
conld  not  be  much  lease  than  20  carte  loads :  ...  it  was 
settled  in  the  place  where  it  stood  before,  and  standeth  to 
this  day.'     The  third,  a  fine  tree,  was  blown  down. 

Now  we  will  talk  of  ancient  charities,  of  which  the  world 
has  learned  mnch  since  1828,  but  has  much  yet  to  be 
imparted.  The  vicarage  of  Tottenham  occupied  a  peculiar 
position  as  an  appanage  of  a  city  convent.  In  olden  times 
it  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  diocese,  being  independent. 
It  is  worth  10002.  a  year,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

There  has  been  a  most  reprehensible  abuse  of  authority 
in  the  recent  manipulation  of  the  churchyard.  Grave- 
stones have  been  taken  by  the  dozen  from  their  position, 
and  perched  up  against  the  churchyard-walls  like  soldiers  at 
drill,  and  the  subjects  they  were  formed  to  identify  have 
been  put  away  by  the  excavation  of  footpaths  and  a  policy  of 
levelling.  Artistically  the  yard  is  spoiled;  parochially  it 
has  been  desecrated  by  its  guardians.  A  tomb  remains  to 
the  memory  of  Jane  Hogg,  daughter  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
and  many  local  names  are  preserved.  Within  the  church  is 
a  crowd  of  tablets. 

There  is  '  an  almes-house  which  standeth  neare  into  the 
great  stone  bridge  founded  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God 
1596,  for  eight  poore  single  people,  by  Zanches,  a  Spaniard 
born,  the  first  confectioner  or  comfit  maker,  and  grande 
master  of  all  that  profess  that  trade  in  this  kingdome.  Over 
against  the  gate,  on  the  house,  you  have  this  superscription  : 
"  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name  be  the 
glory.  Psa.  cxvii.  Baltazer  Zanchez,  borne  in  the  city  of 
Sherez,  in  Estramadura,  is  the  founder  of  these  eight  almes- 
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Houses  for  the  relief  of  eight  poore  men  and  women  of  the 
towne  of  Tottenham,  High  Cross." '  The  second  is  a  benevo- 
lence of  the  Lady  Woodhouse,  who  gave  302.,  and  the  others 
are  in  the  chronicles ;  these  concern  bread-gifts,  such  as  pro- 
viding twelvepence  for  the  poor,  that  ought  to  make  now  1200 
pence  if  '  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  treaty'  were  honestly 
regarded;  and  other  small  arrangements  not  unconnected 
with  the  little  rich  parishes  by  King  William's  statue  on  Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Of  charities  there  is  scarcely  an  end.  Groups  of  alms- 
houses are  in  half  a  dozen  places.  The  Drapers'  Company 
have  a  princely  college  for  their  brethren  and  two  sets  of 
almshouses ;  the  Tottenham  Free  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  which  has  recently  had  a  timely 
examination  and  a  new  scheme — all  prove  how  much  Totten- 
ham has  been  appreciated  in  days  gone  by. 

Tottenham  people  have  the  honour  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
cognition to  this  extent  : 

VALUE 

Vicar  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Si  Paul's  .  j£920 

Holy  Trinity,  appointed  by  the  Vicar  ....  806 

St  Paul's,  ditto 194 

St.  Michael's,  Wood  Green,  ditto          ....  300 

St.  Ann's  in  Hanger-lane,  appointed  by  F.  Newsam,  Esq.  300 

Much  of  the  modern  history  of  Tottenham  is  traceable 
from  the  days  of  that  persecution  which  drove  the  French 
refugees  into  this  country,  where  they  found  a  sympathy 
among  English  sufferers  then  exposed  to  brutal  persecution 
for  being  Quakers.  This  advent  of  refugees  in  the  old  time 
into  the  east  and  north-east  of  London,  and  the  aggregation 
of  Quakers  which  followed  from  a  similar  cause,  led  to  the 
development  of  a  community  possessing  the  virtues  of  en- 
durance, of  good  morals,  and  of  thrifty  habits:  characteristics 
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that  are  to  be  traced  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  population 
there  ever  since  that  time. 

Tottenham  became  the  rest  of  a  singular  man  in  that 
community,  the  son  of  a  Gray's  Inn  librarian,  who  retired 
from  his  office  and  took  a  public-house  at  Islington,  where 
he  failed.    His  boy,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  was  then  apprenticed 
to  a  grocer  at  Wapping,  and,  ultimately  becoming  a  convert 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had  a  situation 
at  the  Quaker  banking-house  in  Lombard-street  (Barclay's) ; 
but  finding  there  more  of  avarice  and  worldliness  than  his 
conscience  could  accept,  he  bound  himself  to  a  shoemaker  in 
the  Borough,  and  then  practised  his  art  in  the  City  under  the 
patronage  of  '  Friends.'    His  health  broke  down,  and  he  was 
ordered  out  of  London,  Mr.  Tallack  tells  us,  at  the  time  (1778) 
a  numerous  population  of  Quakers  inhabited  Tottenham ;  to 
many  of  these  he  was  known,  and  he  resumed  business  there,  to 
the  improvement  of  his  health.    Two  Quaker  schools  employed 
him,  and  he  had  two  journeymen,  and  at  Tottenham  he  lived 
for  sixty  years.     Shillitoe  figures  in  history  for  his  mis- 
sionary work  as  a  pedestrian  Quaker,  going  about  in  most 
primitive  fashion,  enduring  hardships  of  all  kinds  in  the 
most  heroic  efforts  to  exhort,  or  preach,  all  over  England  and 
in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  insisting  on  interviews 
with  kings  in  the  most  absurd  manner,  not  knowing  foreign 
languages,  but  claiming  to  be  a  kind  of  divine  messenger. 
So  he  spoke  to  George  III.  and  George  IV.,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  obtained  access  to  William  IV.  and  Adelaide 
at  Windsor    Castle,   complimenting    them   with   unctuous 
phrases  and  commendations,  and  begging  the  Queen  to  dis- 
countenance the  use   of  machine-made  goods,  because  the 
introduction  of  machinery  was  injuring  the  country.    He 
also  went  to  Russia  on  hearing  of  the  success   attending 
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William  Allen's  visit;  but  he  was  not  a  William  Allen. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  good  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  serfs, 
and  contending  for  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  before 
Alexander  in  1823.  It  was  after  Shillitoe's  American  tour, 
in  1829,  that  he  rested  finally  at  Tottenham,  doing  good  in 
humble  ways  to  the  neglected  and  poor,  and  using  his  very 
small  talent  most  industriously. 

But  we  must  leave  these  old  stories,  and  look  at  Tottenham 
as  it  is.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  following  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  her  progresses  when  she  stayed  at  Bruce  Castle ;  and  in 
recalling  the  scene  there  when  Henry  VIII.  '  met  his  sister 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  Maister  Compton's  house 
beside  Tottnam'  (Bruce  Castle).  That  Tottenham  has  dis- 
appeared except  in  the  tracery  of  roads,  streams,  and  grave- 
stones. Even  in  1818  there  was  but  a  scanty  population, 
and  all  in  the  high-road.  Every  inch  beside  was  pasture 
or  cornfields,  with  here  and  there  the  manor-houses  referred 
to.  We  now  have  a  population  of  27,000,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions and  conveniences  of  modern  life.  If  we  cannot  have 
what  Bernard  Barton  lovingly  speaks  of,  we  have  pretty 
nearly  all  that  in  certain  fragments.  '  My  most  delightful 
recollections  of  boyhood  are  connected  with  the  fine  old 
country  house  in  a  green  lane  diverging  from  the  high-road 
which  runs  through  Tottenham.' 

George  Robins,  of  auction  celebrity,  sold  a  farm  in  his  day 
for  7200  guineas,  which  Farebrother,  Clarke,  &  Lye  sold  in 
1850  for  15,000 ;  that  would  now,  if  properly  dissected,  bring 
45,000.  The  sale  of  waste  lands  has,  in  addition,  been,  and 
is,  an  important  item  in  the  parish  accounts,  from  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  houses,  especially  of  those  commanding  rents 
from  202.  and  252.  to  those  averaging  402.  to  502. 

The   self-supporting  character  of  the   district  and  the 
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local  charities,  combine  to  reduce  the  rating  levy  a  little  below 
that  of  the  outlying  districts  of  London ;  and  as  Tottenham  and 
all  the  Edmonton  hundred  are  beyond  the  area  of  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Aet,  there  is  another  very  important 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  ratepayer.  Local  improvements, 
such  as  roads,  pavements,  and  drains,  form  the  most  serious 
present  burden  beyond  that  of  the  poor ;  but  in  all  these 
the  Local  Government  Board  affix  on  the  owners  of  new 
property  or  of  old  a  due  proportion  of  the  cost  incurred  for 
their  benefit,  and  the  parochial  burden  is  not  heavy. 

Conveyance  is  by  omnibus  every  half  hour,  from  Bishops- 
gate-street  and  the  Bank ;  by  railway  from  Moorgate-street, 
Farringdon-street,  St.  Pancras,  and  King's  Cross  to  South 
Tottenham,  which  is  the  Hendon  line  or  the  Midland ;  also 
by  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  Tottenham  on  the  Broxbourne 
branch.  Both  lines  have  half-hour  trains  morning  and 
evening,  and  at  hourly  intervals  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

There  are  three  roads  from  London  that  traverse  this 
parish.  The  one  from  Stoke  Newington  begins  at  the  Tile 
Works  north  of  Newington  Green,  and  is  called  Green-lane, 
passing  the  Queen's  Head  and  Hornsey  turnpike,  whence 
it  branches  off  to  the  right  from  Tottenham-lane  out  to 
Grainger's  Farm  in  Lordship-lane. 

This  road  was  cut  through  about  fifteen  years  ago  for 
building,  and  is  now  well  developed,  and  the  sides  built 
upon.     Froip  the  site   of  Hornsey  turnpike  to  the  north- 
west are  capital  semi-detached  villas  (Dovecote) ;  and  to  the 
left  Mayes-road,  Caxton-road,  and  others,  containing  good 
houses,  ranging  from  40Z.  to  70Z.  rental ;  and  Wood  Green, 
which  has    now  become    almost  an  independent    colony, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  New  River,  and  by  the  Moselle 
from  Alderman's  Bridge. 
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A  Congregational  chapel,  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution, 
the  Printers'  Almshouses,  and  two  or  three  churches  are 
scattered  about,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Green  Lanes 
is  the  straggling  Bounds  Green -lane,  between  which  are 
connecting  roads  of  good  houses  of  various  values  with  good 
gardens.  These  roads  are  severally  Commerce,  Nightingale, 
Finsbury,  Truro,  Clarence,  and  half  a  dozen  more ;  and  the 
Green  Lanes  enter  the  parish  of  Edmonton. 

From  Stoke  Newington  runs  the  long  straight  road  that, 
leaving  Holloway-road,  enters  Tottenham  High-street,  at  the 
place  where  formerly  seven  trees  were  in  a  clump,  and  from 
that  the  road  is  called  Seven -Sisters -road.  We  cannot 
attempt  enumeration  of  what  has  been  done  here  and  at 
Wood  Green  in  the  way  of  building.  Bents  run  from  80Z. 
to  752.,  and  for  the  most  part  are  at  about  40Z.  These  are 
well-planned  residences,  which  must  be  seen. 

This  Seven-Sisters-road  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
road  called  Hanger-lane,  which  leaves  the  High-street,  Tot- 
tenham, and  bisects  the  country  out  to  the  Green  Lanes. 
This  has  been  also  transformed.  Gothic  House,  Albion 
Lodge,  Coleraine  House,  Woodbury  Lodge,  which  were  near 
Stamford  Hill,  where  Tottenham  High-street  begins,  have  had 
their  grounds  clipped  into  irregular  building  speculations,  so 
that  a  respectable  house  can  be  had  for  85Z.  contiguous  to  one 
at  80Z.  Where  the  Seven-Sisters-road  joins  High-street  from 
Stamford  Hill  there  are  several  first-class  residences,  besides 
Stonebridge  House  and  Seven-Sisters  House ;  and  branching 
from  that  junction  is  West  Green-road,  which  in  its  course 
meets  Philip-lane,  at  the  sign  of  the  Black  Boy,  and  that 
brings  us  back  into  the  High-street  again. 

In  that  area  are  very  fine  houses,  the  Cedars,  St.  Ann's 
Chapel,  Trinity  Church,  and  a  number  of  terraces,  Sum- 
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merhill-road,  Bathurst-road,  Gloucester-terrace,  and  others, 
affording  a  selection  of  some  hundreds  in  an  atmosphere 
of  the  purest  kind,  and  not  too  crowded;  Between  the 
High-street  and  the  railway,  houses  old  and  new  are  abun- 
dant, and  other  roads  besides  High  Cross-lane,  that  runs 
to  the  right  from  Tottenham  High  Cross,  viz.  Somerset- 
road,  Chestnut-road,  and  a  score  more,  including  the  district 
called  the  Hale;  on  the  left-hand  side  the  same  condition 
of  things  exists.  A  man  can  build  his  own  house  yet,  for 
although  many  hundreds  have  been  erected,  there  is  room  for 
as  many  more. 

We  now  reach  the  pillar  letter-box,  connecting  Bruce- 
grove  with  Lordship-lane,  and  including  an  area  containing 
Bruce  Castle,  Allhallows  Church  (parish  church),  the  Priory, 
the  Church  Farm,  the  cemetery,  the  vicarage,  the  Wesleyan 
and  Baptist  chapels,  and  a  more  dense  population  with  a 
large  admixture  of  semi-detached  houses.  These  are  of  eveiy 
rental,  from  252.  to  65!.,  and  several  at  1001.  and  upwards. 

The  High-street  is  very  fine  from  the  corner  of  Bruce- 
grove.  The  residences  on  the  eastern  side  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  superior,  whether  as  semi-detached  or  as  de- 
tached, and  the  prospect  extending  over  Walthamstow, 
Ley  ton,  and  Epping  Forest  district  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  This  brings  us  on  to  the  border  of  Edmonton, 
where  is  Northumberland  Park-road,  with  its  army  of  villa 
residents,  and  its  hundreds  of  excellent  houses,  not  only  of 
its  own,  but  in  Northumberland-grove,  and  other  cross-lines 
connecting  the  new  road  with  the  old  Marsh-lane. 

We  have  not  been  able  even  at  this  length  to  tell  half  our 
tale.  Many  houses  are  in  course  of  erection,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  builders'  hands. 


TWICKENHAM. 

A  htodeed  years  ago  it  was  written  of  Twickenham,  *  The 
genius  of  the  inhabitants  inclines  not  towards  commerce. 
Architecture  seems  their  chief  delight;  in  which,  if  any 
doubts  their  excelling,  let  him  sail  up  the  river  and  view 
their  lovely  villas  beautifying  its  banks ;  lovers  of  true  society, 
they  despise  ceremony,  and  no  place  can  boast  more  examples 
of  domestic  happiness.  Their  partiality  for  their  country 
rises  to  enthusiasm ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  there  is 
scarce  any  instance  of  a  stranger's  residing  for  a  few  days 
among  them  without  being  inspired  by  the  same  rapturous 
affection  for  this  earthly  elysium.  Their  laws  and  customs 
are  dictated  by  reason  and  regulated  by  social  love.  Happy, 
thrice  happy  they  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  spend  their  lives 
in  such  a  country,  possest  of  an  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books,  progressive  virtue, 
and  approving  Heaven.' 

From  the  time  of  the  Tudors  to  that  of  the  third  George, 
Twickenham  has  occupied  the  status  of  sister  to  her  neighbour 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames.  The  view  from  Bichmond 
Park  across  to  Twickenham  has  united  the  two  places  in  the 
associations  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  the  Thames.  The  court 
favoured  Bichmond,  the  courtiers  abounded  at  Twickenham, 
a  parish  which  John  Nordon  describes  as  'scytuatt  upon 
Thames.  So  called  either  for  that  at  that  place  the  Thames 
seemeth  to  be  divided  into  two  rivers  by  reason  of  the  island 
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there,  or  else  of  the  two  brookes  which  neere  the  town  enter 
into  the  Thames ;  for  Twicknam  is  as  much  as  Twynam  a 
place  scytuatt  betweene  two  rivers.' 

When  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  court  portrait-painter,  had 
nearly  finished  the  beauties  of  that  day,  and  was  closing  his 
intimacy  with  Shene  and  Syon  House,  Godfrey  Kneller 
obtained  his  introduction  into  the  charmed  circle,  and  soon 
eclipsed  his  rival  by  his  marvellously  artistic  treatment  of 
heads.  Lely  and  Kneller  were  both  commissioned  to  describe 
on  immortal  canvas  the  head  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Dutch- 
man came  off  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  Lely  he  was  made 
king's  painter,  and  had  no  rival;  succeeding  to  his  office 
under  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Queen  Anne,  working 
away  at  Whitton  House  until  his  death  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under 
a  splendid  monument  executed  by  Rysbrach,  and  bearing  an 
inscription  by  Pope.  As  many  as  seventy-five  of  his  portraits 
have  been  engraved — a  test  of  popularity  no  other  painter  has 
been  able  to  bear..  A  man  of  humour,  he  established  claims  in 
society  independent  of  his  art ;  and  although  his  wit  was  half 
profane,  and  his  love  of  adulation  prodigious,  he  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  court  favour  during  the  time  of  four  sovereigns. 

Whitton  has  another  name  of  distinction  (Sir  John  Suck- 
ling) connected  with  the  time  of  Charles  I.  His  father  held 
the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of  Charles  L,  and 
resided  at  Whitton.  His  son,  the  subsequent  dramatist, 
obtained  in  the  rank  of  his  father's  friends  the  reputation  of 
s,  learned  prodigy ;  but  on  reaching  almost  man's  estate  be 
became  exactly  the  opposite  of  his  father,  a  grave  and  serious 
man.  He  had  the  wit  to  use  advantageously  the  kind  pro- 
vision of  his  father  in  making  the  fullest  use  of  tutors  and 
society  which  that  father  provided.     He  learned  address  that 
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qualified  him  for  court  and  travel,  and  he  used  all  in  making 
himself  associates  of  the  most  diverse  natures.  Lord  Falk- 
land, Sir  W.  Davenant,  Ben  Jonson,  Digby,  Carew,  Sir 
Toby  Matthews,  and  Hales  are  about  as  motley  a  list  as  a 
man  could  find  in  those  days.  Bat  it  mast  be  noted  that  he 
did  travel,  for  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  did  a  campaign  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  wherein  he  said  he  saw  five  sieges,  three 
battles,  and  several  skirmishes  in  six  months.  He  came 
back  a  dandy,  and  used  his  brilliant  faculties  in  making  court 
plays,  which  he  put  upon  the  stage  regardless  of  expense  in 
dresses  and  decorations.  The  times  made  cavaliers  serious, 
and  Suckling,  on  the  side  of  royalty,  wrote  Lord  Albemarle 
a  worthy  letter.  He  then  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the 
•king's  service,  at  a  cost  for  equipment  and  mounting  of 
12,000Z.,  which,  in  imitation  of  Gustavus,  he  would  lead  in 
person.  Whether  such  a  regiment  were  of  things  not  fit  to 
be  soldiers,  or  Suckling's  vanity  outran  his  discretion,  does 
not  appear;  the  whole  collapsed  when  tried,  and  Suckling 
received  a  lampooning  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  satiristic  and 
cringing  spirit  of  the  age.  His  disregard  of  personal  safety  led 
to  his  death ;  an  injury  to  his  foot  was  neglected,  and  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  wrote  for  amusement,  and  he 
served  for  amusement ;  blundering  in  both,  he  paid  dearly  for 
his  vanity  not  only  in  money,  but  in  contemporary  fame.  His 
life  rebukes  the  age  he  lived  in  fully  as  much  as  it  does  his 
own  part  therein.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  him  preserved 
at  Guildhall  in  the  illustrations,  by  a  collector,  of  Lysons' 
Environs ;  and  the  motto  deserves  to  be  transcribed  : 

'  Suckling,  whose  numbers  could  invite 
Alike  to  wonder  and  delight, 
And  with  new  spirit  did  inspire 
The  Thespian  scene  and  Delphick  lyre, 
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Is  thus  exprest  in  every  part 
Above  the  humble  reach  of  art ; 
Drawn  by  the  pencil  here  you  find 
His  form ;  by  his  own  pen  his  mind/ 

His  writings  are  collected  in  the  series  of  old  dramatists 
and  English  poets,  and  their  repeated  notices  testify  to  his 
acceptance  among  the  most  able  literary  men  of  his  time. 

But  let  us  take  a  walk  round  the  parish  before  saying  any- 
thing beyond  concerning  its  residents.     It  is  like  another  in 
Jewish  story,  '  a  little  one/  but  very  fruitful  in  soil,  in  culti- 
vation, in  culture,  in  history,  and  in  its  present  representation. 
By  modern  life  new  lines  are  made;  and  we  will  take  St. 
Margaret's  Station  on  the  Windsor  line  as  the  starting-point, 
and  as  it  traverses  the  parish  we  will  note  the  contents  on 
the  London  side,  which  joins  the  parish  of  Isleworth.    The 
estate  of  St.  Margaret's  is  identified  with  the  Petre  family, 
and  is  half  in  Twickenham  and  half  in  Isleworth.     On  leav- 
ing the  station  the  road  is  by  Ailsa  Park-villas,  with  their 
good  grounds  and  coach-houses,  and  leads  to  the  Avenue  and 
to  Ailsa-road,  with  the  property  mentioned  in  the  note  on  Isle- 
worth ;  but  the  parish  boundary  stops  at  the  beginning  of 
Ailsa-road,  and  follows  the  stream  till  it  ceases  to  be  a  stream, 
and  crosses  the  fields  as  far  as  to  Whitton,  a  hamlet  of 
Twickenham,  the  manor  of  which  is  divided  now  by  roads, 
&c,  into  residences  and  smaller  estates  than  Whitton  House. 
There  is  on  the  border  of  Isleworth,  Kneller  Hall,  Whitton 
Farm,  a  post-office,  and  a  school,  and  many  a  charming 
residence  thereabouts,  with   smaller  houses  and  detached 
villas.      There  is   Kyrzon-place,   SS.   Philip  and  James's 
Church,  and  a  road  from  Hounslow  Heath  to  Isleworth,  hav- 
ing good  residences,  detached  and  semi-detached,  and  fruitful 
orchards  past  all  description ;  these  with  Marsh  Farm  coyer 
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the  land  on  the  Isleworth  side  of  the  old  Windsor  line, 
which  in  this  part  is  joined  to  the  loop-line  that  comes  from 
Spring  Grove  and  Isleworth. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Wellington-road,  from  Twickenham 
to   the  Staines-road,  with  that   connecting  Hanworth  with 
Hounslow,  the  parish  line  departs  south-westerly  over  the 
heath,  past  the  old  camp  by  the  Hanworth-road  as  far  as 
to  the  river  Crane,  and  encircles  the  Hounslow  powder-mills 
and  magazine.     These  are  isolated  by  many  artificial  arrange- 
ments, such  as  diverted  waters,  bayed -up  waters,  and  all  other 
necessary  commercial  and  productive  aids.     The  pedestrian 
should  now  go  by  the  mills,  and  make  his  way  to  the  Hospital 
Bridge,  and  down  the  South-road  to  the  border  of  Teddington, 
where  the  road  from  Teddington  leads  to  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  the  ins  and  outs  about  the  estate ;  thence  by  the  river, 
Radnor  House,  the  Grotto  Hotel,  Pope's  Villa,  Riversdale 
House,  Cropdeep  Lodge,  Poulett  Lodge,  to  King -street,  he 
enters  Twickenham,  where  is  Richmond  House,  that  faces 
Eel-pie  Island  and  joins  the  dense  part  of  the  little  town, 
through  which  he  reaches  Church-street.     Then  crossing  the 
churchyard  by  Dial  House  he  leaves  on  his  left  York  House 
(Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P.),  Lancaster  Lodge,  passes  the  river 
end  of  Syon-row  by  the  Swan  Inn,  Mount  Lebanon,  Orleans 
House — the  famous  club-house  of  our  day — and  Marble  Hill 
(General  Peel),  whence  he  reaches  the   Twickenham  Park 
Estate,  where  the  barons  encamped  in  1268  in  their  quarrel 
with  Henry  III.  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lewes. 

In  that  conflict  Englishmen  took  comparatively  little  in- 
terest, because  it  was  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
barons  as  to  which  should  govern.  Some  took  the  king's 
part,  and  others  that  of  the  barons ;  and  the  confusion  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council 
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were  on  one  side,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  on  the 
other.  The  Tower  happened  to  be  the  royal  residence ;  and 
the  populace  expressed  their  sentiments  according  to  the 
rudeness  of  the  times  upon  anybody  belonging  to  the  king. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  quarrel  now,  save  to  say 
that  at  Twickenham  Park  the  barons  met  with  the  determina- 
tion of  attacking  London,  and  that  both  parties  endeavoured 
to  avoid  collision.  A  compromise  ensued,  and  the  people  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  hand  over  the 
supreme  authority  to  factious  noblemen,  but  that  its  disposi- 
tion should  be  left  as  a  matter  of  mutual  arrangement  of  king 
and  people. 

Between  Twickenham  Park  and  the  river  is  the  Ieleworth- 
road,  which  traverses  Richmond  Bridge ;  and  upon  the  land 
enclosed  from  the  railway  to  the  bridge  are  Bridge-villas, 
Cain  Lodge,  Langham  House,  Elsinore-villas,  Park-road, 
and  several  private  estates.  On  the  south-western  side 
there  is  a  meeting  of  ways  about  Crown-lane,  a  part  of  the 
Fox-lane  of  ancient  fame,  out  of  which  innumerable  pieces 
have  been  taken,  and  of  all  sizes,  some  for  villas,  some 
mansions,  some  terraces;  so  that  the  district  of  which  the 
Rising  Sun  Hotel  is  the  centre  is  now  riddled  with  roads  and 
covered  with  dwellings  from  Orleans  House  by  Meadow  Bank 
and  Meadow  Side  to  Montpelier-row  and  Northern,  Highshgt, 
and  Amyand  Houses,  St.  Mary's-terrace,  and  a  score  more  of 
names  that  are  equally  worthy  of  being  identified. 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon  (W.  Cunard,  Esq.)  and  Orleans  House,  with  the 
*  desirable  residences'  thereabout,  is  the  famous  Eel-pie  Island, 
commonly  called  Twickenham  Ait,  whereupon,  as  all  river 
travellers  know,  is  the  Island  Hotel  and  a  transit  to  the 
mainland. 
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Twickenham,  as  a  town,  lies  close  there,  and  contains 
many  first-class  shops;  but  down  by  Church-street  and 
King-street  is  densely  crowded.  Out  of  Bang-street  and 
Heath-road  there  have  been  made  Clifden-road,  on  which  are 
Copthall- villas ;  and  there  are  Avenue-  and  Grosvenor-roads, 
also  of  the  like  'residential'  character.  At  the  back  of 
Church-street  are  Alma,  Arragon,  and  the  London  roads, 
leading  to  the  station,  and  thence  to  the  old  Staines  or  Roman 
road  through  Brentford. 

We  will  now  take  our  traveller  by  way  of  King-street  and 
Heath-road  under  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway, 
passing  Heath  House.     At  the  corner  occupied  by  the  Red 
Lion  Hotel  two  roads  diverge.     These  are  the  Hampton-  and 
the  Han  worth-roads,  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  base  is 
South-road.     At  that  road  the  parish  of  Teddington  joins 
Twickenham.     This   triangle   has   its   apex  in  the   Green, 
whereon  is  Trinity  Church,  national  and  other  schools,  and 
close  by  are  the  Baptist  and  Independent  chapels.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  long  triangle  is  connected  by  First  Cross* 
street,  Second  Cross-street,  Third  Cross-street,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  the  rest ;  and  it  contains  the  desirable  residences  called 
Trafalgar-square. 

Between  Hampton-road  and  the  London  and  South- 
Western  branch  lines  is  Twickenham  Common,  on  which  are 
Carpenters'  almshouses,  Wellesley  House,  and  a  great  number 
of  eligible  residences.  Between  the  railway  and  the  river  are 
Pope's  Grove,  Pope's  Villa  and  Grotto,  the  Grotto  Hotel,  and 
Strawberry  Hill,  close  to  which  there  is  now  a  railway-station. 
These  have  a  surrounding  of  first-class  riverside  mansions 
named  Riversdale,  Poulett,  Radnor,  &c,  already  mentioned. 
The  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  Twickenham  are 
met  by  the  provision  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Isleworth, 
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the  Baptists  in  Hanworth-road,   and  the  Independents  or 
Congregationalists  in  Hampton-road.     The  church  by  the 
river,  which  is  before  ns  in  a  dozen  different  forms  of  draw- 
ing and  engraving,  is  called  All  Saints,  and  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor.     The  valuation  is   830Z. 
with  residence ;  and  the  population  allotted  is  5770.     Holy 
Trinity  Church  belongs  to  the  see  of  London.     The  living  is 
valued  at  396Z.  with  residence,  and  a  population   of  3870. 
Whitton  Church   is   in   the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  is  chronicled  as  worth  145Z.  a  year  with  a  resi- 
dence.    The  present  incumbent  is  chaplain  to  the  Military 
School  at  Kneller  Hall ;    and  his  district  contains    about 
a  thousand  persons.      St.  Stephen's  is  the  last.     This  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  yields  to  the  minister  about  1501. 
The  present  vicar  is  Rev.  H.  Moran,  secretary  to  the  Colo- 
nial and  Continental  Church  Association.     This  district  is 
now  rapidly  increasing ;  but  the  present  population  is  over 
two  thousand. 

A  hundred  charities  appertain  to  the  parish  of  Twicken- 
ham, and  we  can  only  enumerate  those  which  came  under 
the  first  examination  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1823. 
Their  administration  was  discreditable,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
what  they  are  now  is  open  to  public  investigation.  What 
has  been  lost  cannot  be  restored  ;  but  we  know  that  there  is 
no  malversation  now.  The  catalogue  consisted,  in  1823,  of 
free  school,  almshouses,  church-houses — Ferryman's  gift ; 
rents  from  Ferry  Mead,  Twickenham  Manor,  Twickenham 
Bull-land,  Whitton  Bull-land,  More  Mead,  and  Ivy-close — 
gifts  of  five  testators ;  Richard  Moore's  gift — poor's  allot- 
ment, parish  house  and  premises,  pew-rents  ;  Poulton's  gift- 
vicar's  bread ;  Mrs.  L'Estrange  and  Mrs.  Love's  gifts;  George 
Gostling,  H.  Fryer,  and  Mrs.  Cole's  gifts — the  fuel-land; 
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the  West  family  charities,  the  Earl  of  Orford's  gift,  and 
one  of  Robert  Moore  for  the  ministers.  The  remainder  con- 
sists of  small  donations  in  perpetuity,  many  of  which  have 
been  absorbed  or  have  disappeared. 

These- charities  witness  to  the  attachment  of  the  residents 
to  their  locality ;  and  the  style  adopted  in  laying  oat  the 
land  shows  that  the  occupiers  were  proud  of  the   place. 
Whitton  House,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  belonged  to 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll ;  and  it  was  he  that  planted  the 
magnificent  cedars  and  other  splendid  trees  that  adorn  and 
distinguish  the  place.     A  wealthy  commoner,  Mr.  Gostling, 
sold  it  to  him,  reserving  a  large  portion  and  the  wonderful 
conservatory,  which  became  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  who  is  remembered  as  the  royal  architect 
that  built  Somerset  House  and  laid  out  Eew  Gardens  archi- 
tecturally.   Born  at  Stockholm,  he  was  educated  at  Bipon ; 
and  after  finishing  his  studies  went  back  to  Sweden,  whence 
he  received  a  Swedish  commission  to  China.     While  there  he 
studied  Eastern  architecture  and  the  customs  appertaining 
to  dwellings,  took  notes,  and  returning  settled  in  London  as 
a  draughtsman.     Having  obtained  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bichmond  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bute, 
whose  influence  led  to  the  appointment  of  drawing-master  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  HI.)  and  his  subsequent  ad- 
vancement.    His  Chinese  studies  led  him  to  construct  the 
pagoda  at  Eew  and  the  other  architectural  embellishments 
on  that  establishment.     But  his   chief  work   is   Somerset 
House.      Chambers   spent  all  his  leisure  at  Twickenham; 
but  died  at  his  house  in  Norton-street,  Portland-place,  in 
his  seventieth  year.     His  house  is  now  occupied  by  Lady 
Chichester. 

That  odd  specimen  of  a  bishop  who  held  the  see  of  Nor- 
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wich  in  the  time  of  James,  Dr.  John  Corbet,  and  probably 
obtained  promotion  from  his  convivial  rather  than  his  theo- 
logical distinction,  was  a  native  of  Twickenham.  He  was 
promoted  to  Oxford  first,  and  Norwich  afterwards,  which  is 
not  the  usual  order ;  but  we  are  afraid  the  arrangement  was 
necessary  to  prevent  his  compromising  the  Church;  for,  with  all 
his  vivacity,  he  was  a  sorry  prelate.  He  came  from  Whitton, 
where  his  father  carried  on  a  first-rate  business  as  a  nursery- 
man, by  which  he  purchased  much  property  and  houses  in 
Twickenham  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  father  won  a  good 
name  as  a  citizen ;  but  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Gilchrist 
urges  in  defence  of  his  poet-son,  he  has  no  other  monument 
than  his  official  one  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  his  poems  not 
bearing  the  impress  of  sincerity,  although  well  done. 

No  notice  of  Twickenham  would  be  excused  if  omitting 
the  name  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  whose  mansion  and 
park  stood  near  the  railway.  It  is  transformed  into  the  -villa 
property  already  spoken  of  adjoining  Twickenham  Park. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  house  was  there,  and  the  stranger  soon 
heard  the  name  of  the  original  owner.  The  son  of  a  Turkey 
merchant,  he  received  his  education  at  Eton,  where  he  ac- 
quired tastes  foreign  to  the  curriculum.  Lessons  he  would 
not  learn,  but  the  classics,  the  poets,  the  novelists,  and 
general  literature  absorbed  his  whole  being,  evolving  within 
him  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  which 
taste  he  manifested  at  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  choice  spot  facing  Richmond  Hill  into  a 
gentleman's  residence.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  left 
Gloucestershire  and  London,  and  settled  at  Twickenham  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  at  once  hospitable  and 
economical,  accessible  and  yet  retired.  Thence  came  his 
poems — his  Scribleriad — and  his  papers  to  a  publication 
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called  the  World.  Chesterfield  says  of  him,  '  Cantabrigeous 
drinks  nothing  bat  water,  and  rides  more  miles  in  a  year 
than  the  keenest  sportsman ;  the  former  keeps  his  head  clear, 
the  latter  his  body  in  health :  it  is  not  from  himself  that  he 
runs,  bat  to  his  friends.  Internally  safe,  he  seeks  no  sanc- 
tuary from  himself,  no  intoxication  for  his  mind.  His  pene- 
tration makes  him  discover  and  divert  himself  with  the  follies 
of  mankind,  which  his  wit  enables  him  to  expose  with  the 
truest  ridicule,  though  always  without  personal  offence. 
Cheerful  abroad  because  happy  at  home,  and  thus  happy 
because  virtuous.'  His  associates  were  Bryant,  Gray,  West, 
Walpole,  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  Hon.  Charles  Yorke, 
Xiord  Anson,  Dr.  Atwell,  Bishop  Benson,  Sir  C.  Williams, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Bath,  Lord  Egremont,  Soame  Jenyns,  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Admiral  Boscawen,  Lord  Barrington,  James 
Harris,  Andrew  Stone,  Bishop  Egerton,  Lord  Camelford, 
Welbore  Ellis,  Lord  North,  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
illustrious  navigators,  Byron,  Wallis,  Cartaret,  Phipps,  Cook, 
and  Vancouver.  Many  of  these  had  temporary  residences, 
and  some  permanent,  near  Twickenham ;  and  Mr.  Cambridge 
cultivated  their  society,  making  and  receiving  happiness  by 
his  intellectual  and  generous  hospitality.  He  was  a  model 
English  gentleman  of  court  society  in  the  early  days  of 
George  IH.'s  reign,  and  he  reached  eighty-five  years  of  human 
life.     His  is  a  biography  strangely  overlooked. 

A  vigorous  theological  polemic  held  the  living  of  Twick- 
enham from  1730  to  1740 — Dr.  Waterland.  He  was  also  Arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex.  He  is  known  as  the  opponent  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  wrote  on  the  Church  Catechism,  as  a  defender 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  advocating  the  persecution 
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of  heretics;  and  on  the  Eucharist  he  opposed  Hoadly, 
Johnson,  and  Brett.  'His  head  was  an  immense  library, 
where  the  treasures  of  learning  were  ranged  in  such  exact 
order  that,  whatever  himself  or  his  friends  wanted,  he  could 
have  immediate  recourse  to  without  any  embarrassment.' 
His  works  are  standards  in  theology,  being  exhaustive  and 
written  in  excellent  style. 

The  reader  may  wonder  that,  in  our  note  on  Twickenham, 
no  mention  should  be  made  of  Horace  Walpole  and  of  the 
great  poet  Pope.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  compress  such 
lives  into  paragraphs  without  being  less  than  just.  The  intel- 
ligent reader  must  seek  their  story  in  the  ordinary  way ;  it  is 
full  of  associations  that  have  made  Twickenham  immortal. 

Nor  need  we  recite  the  list  of  church  monuments  and 
gravestones  of  the  famous  dead  deposited  there.  It  ia 
enough  that  a  hundred  such  could  be  set  down,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  every  rational  Englishman  hold  in  esteem 
the  suburb  we  have  so  briefly  described. 

A  house-to-house  visitation  in  1794  gives  the  statistics 
thus :  Houses,  611 ;  inhabitants,  3355,  including  408  lodg- 
ers. In  1851  the  population  had  risen  to  6254 ;  in  1861, 
8077;  in  1871,  to  10,533;  and  now  it  is  about  14,000. 
There  is  a  library  and  reading-room,  a  local  newspaper,  a 
town-hall,  and  other  indications  of  habits  and  tastes  that  are 
not  unworthy  of  the  literary  traditions  of  the  place.  Probably 
there  is  no  district  in  the  suburbs  that  offers  a  greater  variety 
of  dwelling-houses  to  a  would-be  resident,  nor  yields  more 
of  the  quietness  and  richness  so  much  esteemed  when  in 
combination  they  characterise  rural  districts :  quietness  for  the 
mind,  in  that  the  land  is  enchanting ;  and  richness,  in  that 
all  Nature  is  doing  the  very  best  to  gladden  and  yield  fruit. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 

The   hundred  of  Becontree,  of  which  the  parish  of  Wal- 
thamstow is  part,  has  the  reputation,  in  ancient  chronicles, 
of  '  a  place  abounding  with  villas,  where  the-  rich  and  indus- 
trious citizens  retire  from  the  thick  air  and  hurry  of  London ;' 
and  this  peculiarity  it  has  never  ceased  to  possess.    In  those 
days  the  pedestrian  from  London  would  pass  through  Hum- 
merton  (Homerton),  Clapton,  and  other  of  those  points  in 
the  suburbs  denominated  World's  End,  and  then  take  a  path 
that  led  into  a  lane  which  ended  in  Marsh-street.  Thence  he 
could  proceed  to  Walthamstow,  passing  a  few  scattered  villas 
between  there  and  the  church.    Below  Marsh-street  was  Low 
Hall,  Gape-street,  and  Leyton,  which  had,  like  Walthamstow, 
&  leading  road  to  Woodford.    At  the  north  of  Walthamstow 
was  Clay-street,  Higham  Hall,  Chapel  End,  Salisbury  Hall, 
and  Chingford  Hall,  which  is  opposite  to  Edmonton  on  the 
river  Lea. 

Walthamstow  consisted  of  three  manors :  Walthamstow 
Tony,  or  High  Hall ;  Walthamstow  Francis,  or  Low  Hall  (the 
residence  of  the  Conyers) ;  and  the  Rectory  Manor,  which 
belonged  to  Trinity  House,  London.  Higham  Hill  had  a 
distinguished  recognition,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect it  afforded.  Upon  it  stood  a  splendid  large  mansion, 
which  in  former  times,  when  lords  lived  upon  their  royalties, 
was  accounted  a  most  desirable  possession,  from  its  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  country  then  surrounding.  No 
place  could  be  better  adapted  for  observation  in  those  days, 
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when  beacon-fires  were   the  only  telegraphic  method,  and 
baronial  rule  the  only  law.     A  strange  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  relative  position  of  the  orders  recognised  by 
society  since  that  time.    The  king  made  war  at  his  own  cost, 
and  depended  upon  his  fifteenths  from  Parliament  for  aid,  #r 
npon  the  liege  service  of  the  lords,  who  were  bo  and  to  find 
money  and  men  in  return  for  the  manorial  rights  conferred 
by  the  king,  who  had  the  soil  at  his  disposal.     Since  Henry 
VIII.  the  lords  have  gradually  evaded  those  obligations,  but 
kept  the  land.   Under  the  guise  of  conferring  popular  control 
to  the  community,  the  taxation  they  bore  was  transferred  to 
the  masses,  and  the  land  ceased  to  be  the  king's,  bat  became 
the  private  inheritance  of  families,  who,  by  its  accretion  in 
value,  are  now  enormously  rich,  and  have  no  more  to  do 
with  providing  a  national  army  and  navy  than  the  tenant 
who  uses,  for  a  rent,  a  portion  of  the  estate.     They  avoided 
the  expenditure  and  retained  the  revenue.     Walthamstow 
Church  has  three  aisles  (isles,  the  old  books  call  them) : 
that  on  the  north  was  built  by  Sir  George  Monox,   once 
Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  was  called  Monox's  Isle ;  that  on  the  south  was 
called  Thome's  Isle,  from  the  donor,  who  was  a  citizen  and 
Merchant  Taylor  of  London.    There  are  many  monuments  in 
the  church ;  one,  notably,  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  second  son 
of  Lord  Derby ;  and  one  to  Hugh  Farmer,  the  author  of  a 
once-famous  book  on  the  Miracles,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Worthington,   a  popular  preacher  of  superficial  ideas  that 
were  then  accepted  by  the  public. 

The  winding  Lea  river  (or  Lee  more  frequently)  has  many 
courses  through  the  marsh-land  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe 
parish,  and  the  people  who  desired  to  come  into  Essex  had 
some  toil  in  attaining  their  object.     One  place  of  crossing  was 
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at  the  mill  in  Field-lane,  another  at  Jeremy's  Ferry ;  above 
that,  by  a  field-path,  was  Smith's  Ferry ;  and  farther  still, 
from  '  ShaklewelT-lane,  was  Morris's  Ferry.  There  was  also 
one  at  Kemp's  Mill,  and,  above  that,  Green  Ferry  and  Tot- 
tenham Paper-mill.  To  approach  Walthamstow  from  Leyton 
was  by  Markhouse-lane,  on  the  left  of  which  stood  How  Hall, 
and,  on  the  right,  Squire  WootbalTs  mansion.  Then  came 
Knott's  Green,  leading  to  Whip's  Cross,  which,  in  our  time, 
was  the  very  corner  of  dense  woodland.  Above  were  the 
brick-kilns,  and  a  road  leading  through  Maynard's  Wood  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Great  Shiftbush,  up  to  Wal- 
thamstow windmill.  From  Whip's  Gross  was  a  street  called 
Wood-street,  seantily  occupied,  and  from  Knott's  Green  a 
road  that  led  to  the  church.  All  the  rest  was  fields  and 
villas,  very  few  small  houses,  and  scarcely  any  shops. 

The  parishes  of  Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Wanstead,  and 
Woodford  were  within  the  forest  of  Essex  (Epping  Forest 
with  Hainault),  and  the  parishes  partially  included  were 
Barking,  Dagenham,  East  and  West  Ham,  and  Ilford. 
These  were,  more  or  less,  belonging  thereto,  but  the  first 
four  belonged  absolutely  to  the  royal  demesne.  There  is 
scarcely  any  tradition  of  ancient  royalty  that  does  not  touch 
the  district  of  Walthamstow.  The  sorrows,  joys,  and  recrea- 
tions of  the  king-life  of  England  are  associated  with  this 
little  parish ;  and  in  modern  times  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  district  wherein  the  ideal  rural  life  of  a  London  citizen 
is  more  faithfully  honoured,  or  more  tenderly  loved,  than 
in  this  hundred  of  Becontree.  Where  Buxton,  Gopeland, 
Gurney,  Womersley,  and  a  hundred  of  historic  English  names 
found  their  refreshing  leisure,  we  can  afford  to  take  an  affec- 
tionate recognition.  Indeed,  if  we  could  not,  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  land  of  the  gipsies,  and  their  much 
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less  honourable  roadsters,  by  the  planting  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  homes,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  selection  of 
our  ancestors  was  wise  when  choosing  to  make  Walthamstow 
their  home ;  and  that  our  generation  are  not  irreverent  con- 
cerning their  ancestry  in  indorsing  that  well-judged  con- 
clusion of  theirs  by  multiplying  residences.    Walthamstow 
has  a  unique  history.     Waltheof,  the  chief  from  whom  the 
place  is  named,  held  all  the  lands,  and  he  became  subject  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  by  which  his  otherwise  forfeited  estates 
and  honours  were  preserved  to  him.     He  possessed  superior 
governing  qualifications  to  a  degree  that  excited  the  jealousy 
of  William  of  Normandy,   who,  rather  than  leave  him  in 
England  while  he  visited  his  Norman  provinces,  included  him 
in  the  royal  retinue.     The  jealousy  proved  to  have  been 
merited,  for  subsequently  we  find  Waltheof  intriguing  with 
the  Danes  against  the  king,  and  William  could  only  ex- 
tinguish  the   smouldering  embers  by  bribes.     Other  con- 
spiracies sprang  up,  in  which  the  native  chief  took  prominent 
parts,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  made  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, of  Huntingdon,  of  Northampton;  and  these  con- 
spiracies led  to  his  being  beheaded  at  Winchester.     He  left 
two  daughters,  who,  by  marriage,  became  connected  with 
the  Ioni  family,  from  whom  the  kingmaker,  Guy  Earl  of 
Warwick,   descended.      The   Crown    seized  all  Warwick's 
estates,  and,  notwithstanding  pretended  returns  to  the  rightful 
owners,  kept  possession  through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  whole  passed 
into  private  hands  by  royal  distribution. 

At  Higham  Hill  there  lived  the  family  of  Rowe,  a  de- 
scendant of  whom  distinguished  himself  in  literature  before 
reaching  his  twentieth  year,  and  added  to  his  name  that  of 
Mores,  on  account  of  some  property.    He  became  a  studious 
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aad  rather  eccentric  character  while  residing  here,  and  was 
buried  in  Walthamstow  Church.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
1762  in  establishing  a  society  for  the  Assurance  of  Lives  and 
Survivorships  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Dodson,  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. At  its  inauguration  Mr.  Mores  was  made  perpetual 
director ;  bat  in  1768  he  resigned  on  account  of  some  dis- 
putes among  the  members.  The  establishment  remains  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  is  known  as  the  Equitable  Society,  late 
of  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  and  now  opposite  the  Man- 
sion House  in  the  City.  He  was  also  a  valued  contributor 
to  antiquarian  lore,  in  which  he  rendered  great  assistance  to 
Mr.  Richard  Oough  in  his  reissue,  with  additions,  of  Stowe's 
Survey  of  London,  and  to  John  Nichol,  the  father  of  modern 
antiquarians,  in  his  celebrated  anecdotes  of  Bowyer. 

Sir  George  Monox,  who  added  an  aisle  to  the  church  by 
bequest,  resided  at  a  house  called  The  Moones,  on  Higham 
Hill.  He  built  almshouses  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard 
for  thirteen  poor  people,  eight  men  and  five  women ;  with  an 
apartment  for  a  free  school.  These  were  maintained  by  the 
revenues  of  property  in  Mark-lane,  then  valued  at  502.  a  year, 
and  probably  worth  now  800Z.  He  provided  for  a  school- 
master, and  a  weekly  allowance  to  each  inmate,  with  a  stock 
of  coals  for  the  year.  To  the  parish  clerk  an  annual  dona- 
tion; and  for  the  expense  of  celebrating  his  name,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  by  a  dinner  and  a  convivial  meeting. 
From  the  residue  of  the  estate,  repairs  and  the  addition  to 
the  church  were  provided  for,  as  before  named.  He  also 
made  a  bridge  over  the  Lea  for  the  convenience  of  the  poor, 
who  were  obliged  before  then  to  cross  by  ferry.  While  here 
Monox  applied  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  for  a  license  to  hold 
services  in  his  oratory  at  Moones,  and  a  faculty  to  administer 
the  sacrament  at  convenient  times,  which  he  obtained. 

LL 
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Maynard,  a  City  merchant,  succeeded  to  the  best  manor, 
and  in  his  will  (1686)  gave  to  the  parish  4001.  wherewith  to 
purchase  lands  for  the  better  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
minister,  and  for  preaching  an  afternoon  sermon  every  Sun- 
day, a  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  and  on  the 
return  of  St.  Thomas's-day,  for  ever.     He  left  300Z.  to  pur- 
chase lands,  the  revenue  of  which,  with  the  offertories  at  the 
two  services  mentioned,  should   be  distributed   among  the 
necessitous  poor  of  that  parish.      In  1690   an   estate  was 
bought  for  10002.  to  meet  these  legacies.     There  are  many 
other  charities  belonging  to  this  parish  which  need  not  here 
he  specially  detailed,  except  that  a  Mary  Squires  provided  for 
six  almshouses  by  her  will  jn  1795.     The  Master  Bakers' 
Pension  Society  have  houses ;  and  the  variety  of  residential 
property  in  Walthamstow  is  greater  than  in  any  suburban 
district,  in  consequence  of  the  great  impetus  given  to  build- 
ing enterprise  by  the  building  societies,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  to  borrowers  by  insurance  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  houses.      Bents  range  between  25i.  and  100/.  a 
year ;  and  there  is  still  much  land  that  is  not  covered.     The 
combination  of  rural  scenery  and  convenient  proximity  to 
London  still  exists,  and  attracts  persons  whose  means  are 
limited,  but  who  desire  to  give  their  families  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  healthy  atmosphere  within  a  walking  distance  of 
the  place  of  labour.     Locomotive  facilities  are  at  little  cost 
here,  whether  the  tram,  the  rail,  or  the  'bus  be  chosen ;  and 
of  schools  and  places  of  worship  of  every  kind  there  is  no 
lack. 

Markhouse-road,  Boundary-road,  and  Hoe-street  have 
much  to  attract  the  would-be  householder ;  as  also  has  the 
long  road  known  as  Lea  Bridge-road.  Out  of  the  Hoe-street 
are  Clarendon,  Granville,  Grosvenor  Park,  and  Grove  roadfi, 
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from  which  last  there  are  branching  ones  containing  small 
tenements,  and  also  detached  villas  with  good  gardens.    There 
are  also  in  Eden-road,  Grove-road,  and  Beulah-road  desirable 
places,  haying  long  gardens,  and  made  up  of  houses  com- 
manding the  most  diverse  rentals.     The  whole  district  teems 
with  rural  attraction ;  trees  abound ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
is  Epping  Forest,  whence  the  wanderer  may  roam  until  he 
gets  to  Waltham  Abbey,  or  to  Epping,  or  to  Ongar ;  and  in 
his  ramblings  find  recreation  in  the  Havering-atte-Bower  dis- 
trict and  the  Forest  of  Hainault.     If  he  be  contemplative,  he 
can  repeople  the  place  with  ancient  names  and  histories ;  if 
he  be  speculative,  he  can  forecast  the  destiny  of  a  populated 
place  in  the  rapid  development  now  in  process  at  Waltham- 
stow.     It  will  take  years  to  make  it  otherwise  than  rural ;  but 
the  process  has  begun,  bringing  to  the  resident  all  the  con- 
veniences of  town  life,  and  not  depriving  him  of  the  invigora- 
tion  of  suburban  associations.     The  memory  of  the  old  scenes 
in  contrast  with  the  new  gives  charming  relief  to  a  jaded  mind 
that,  among  its  treasures,  has  some  recollections  of  what  in 
olden  days  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  modern 
home.       He  might  recall   George  Gasgoine's  graceful  de- 
scriptions of  flowers,  weeds,  and  love,  written  at  Waltham- 
Btow,  and  speculate  on  the  chances  of  a  second  inspired  poet 
emerging  from,  its  forestal  and  aqueous  surroundings — one . 
*ho,  with  a  pretty  good  appetite  for  ease  and  pleasure,  could 
marble  such  strains  as : 

*  I  look  for  Thee,  my  lovely  Lord,  therfore, 
For  Thee  I  waite,  for  Thee  I  tary  still ; 
Mine  eyes  doe  long  to  gaze  on  Thee  my  fiL 
For  Thee  I  watch,  for  Thee  I  prie  and  pore; 
My  soul  for  Thee  attendeth  evermore ; 
My  soul  doth  thirst  to  take  of  Thee  a  tast ; 
My  soul  desires  with  Thee  for  to  be  plast ; 
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And  to  Thy  Word,  which  can  no  man  deceive, 

Mine  only  trust, 

My  love  and  lost, 
In  confidence  continually  shall  cleave. 
O  hungry  hearts,  feed  still  upon  His  Word, 
And  put  your  trust  in  Him  with  one  accord  ; 
For  He  hath  mercy  evermore  at  hand; 
His  fountains  flow,  His  springs  doe  never  stand ; 
And  plenteously  He  loveth  to  redeeme 

Such  sinners  all 

As  on  Him  call, 
And  faithfully  His  mercies  most  esteeme.' 

Quaint  and  forgotten  lines,  that  have  never,  we  daresay, 
not  by  one  in  a  thousand,  been  read.  They  eame  from 
Walthamstow  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago ;  and  with  all 
his  fun  and  his  piety,  he  had  the  stern  power  of  the  moralist. 
Hear  him  talk  of  the  greedy  mind  : 

'  To  rake  up  riches  evermore  by  wrong ; 
To  multiply  by  moving  of  mischeefe  ; 
To  live  by  spoyle,  which  seldom  lasteth  long ; 
To  hoard  up  heapes,  while  others  lack  releefe ; 
To  win  all  welth  by  playing  of  the  theefe, 
Is  not  so  good  a  gaine,  I  dare  avow, 
As  his  that  lives  by  toyling  at  the  plow.' 

And  if  the  pensive  rambler  will  betake  him  to  Leyton, 
which  is  across  the  road,  there  are  associations  there  that 
will  afford  many  a  repast  of  pleasant  memories.  Who  can 
look  on  William  Bowyer's  tomb  without  a  delightsome  gra- 
titude to  that  modern  Wynkyn  de  Worde  or  William  de 
Wykeham,  who  did  such  grand  work  as  a  printer  ? — work  that 
has  left  behind  an  imperishable  name  in  that  not  only  was 
his  own  life  illustriously  learned  and  useful,  but  because  he 
gave  us  a  trained  pupil,  that  well  wore  his  mantle,  in  the 
person  of  John  Nichols,  who  edited  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
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after  Johnson,  and  whose  literary  anecdotes  and  learned  anti- 
quarian researches  make  comparatively  easy  work  for  modern 
students.  The  grave  old  stunted  forest-trees  speak  to  us  of 
the  ages  gone  by,  even  as  year  by  year  the  encroaching  hand 
of  the  builder  breaks  up  the  ancient  solitude,  and  tells  us  of 
the  present;  but  it  is  a  good  use  of  time  to  blend  that 
ancient  story  and  all  its  rich  belongings  with  the  life  we  have 
to  live,  and  thereby  make  happier,  because  more  thoughtful, 
the  time  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
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'  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?'  might 
be  the  rational  inquiry  of  one  whose  friend  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  this  ancient  place.     There  is  nothing  to  see,   but 
there  is  much  to  think  about,  and  the  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired through  an  acquaintance  with  its  associations  is  of 
that  varied  character  which  leaves  on  the  mind  numerous 
suggestions  that  are  of  service  in  the  miscellaneous  ways  of 
life.     The  ancients  aimed  not  at  effect,  as  we  do.     Their 
actions  were  utilitarian,  ours  are  demonstrative.    Their  struc- 
tures might  be  on  eminences  or  not,  and  generally  they  were 
not ;  but  high  or  low,  their  usefulness  was  the  inspiration  of 
their  origin,  and  when  that  service  ended  they  went  to  ruins. 
We  gaze  upon  them  with  a  stupid  awe,  and  mourn  that  what 
we  call  Time  has  been  their  destroyer ;  it  is  nonsense.   West- 
minster Abbey,  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  of  England  in  old  days,  remains  and 
grows  in  vigour  with  every  century,  simply  because  it  is 
useful;  others  decay  because,  having  done  their  work,  the 
world  has   no   other  use  for   them   than  to  venerate  their 
history,  and  guard  their  impotency  with  its  affectionate  pro- 
tection. 

Fuller,  the  worthy  historian,  resided  here  for  a  short  time, 
and  diligently  used  his  leisure.  When  his  fortunes  fell  with 
those  of  the  king,  and  from  Savoy  preacher  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  his  patron  was  able  so  far  to  befriend 
the  moderate  royalist  as  to  obtain  for  him  this  living  at 
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Waltham  Abbey.  He  writes,  1648:  'Providence,  by  the 
iiand  of  my  friends,  having  placed  me  here  for  the  present,  I 
owe  some  particular  description  to  that  place  of  my  abode ;' 
which  description  is  brief.  He  derives  its  name  from  weald, 
wood,  and  ham,  village  or  town,  because  the  neighbourhood 
had  a  preponderance  of  timber  growth ;  '  the  soyl  itself  is 
rich  and  plentiful,'  which  is  like  Norden's  report  in  1593 : 
'  This  shire  seemeth  to  me  to  deserve  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lishe  Goshen,  the  fattest  of  the  lande ;  comparable  to  Pales- 
tina,  that  flowed  with  milke  and  hunnye.'  '  On  the  one  side 
of  Waltham  Abbey,'  says  Fuller,  '  the  town  it  self  hath  large 
and  fruitfull  medows  (whose  intrinsic  value  is  much  raised 
by  the  vicinity  to  London),  the  grass  whereof  is  so  sweet  and 
lushious  to  cattle,  that  they  diet  them  at  the  first  entring 
therein  to  half  an  hour  a  day,  lest  they  over-eat  themselves, 
as  some  kine  yearlie  do,  and  quickly  die  for  it.  On  the  other 
side  a  spacious  forest  spreads  itself,  where  fourteen  years 
since  one  might  have  seen  whole  herds  of  red  and  fallow  deer. 
Bnt  these  late  licentious  years  have  destroyed  all  this  at 
present.' 

Tovy,  a  Saxon  king's  standard-bearer,  built  the  town  for 
sixty-six  persons,  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  game  and 
forest;  he  delighting  much  in  sport.  His  son  squandered 
the  patrimony,  and  the  estate  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  and 
Edward  the  Confessor  gave  it  to  Harold,  his  brother-in-law, 
with  the  lands,  who  built  the  monastery,  whereof  nothing 
remains  but  what  is  in  the  west  part  of  the  church.  The  monas- 
tery was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  a  holy  cross,  said  to  have 
been  found  westward  and  brought  thither  by  miracle.  Harold 
was  buried  here,  it  is  said,  and  up  to  near  Fuller's  time  a 
stained  glass  in  the  north  window  commemorated  the  old 
warrior,  which  Cromwell's  soldiers  destroyed. 
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Fuller  then  describes  the  ever-recurring  contests  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  monastic  authorities,  arising  from 
the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  brings  the 
story  to  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  under  Henry  VJJLl.,  who 
4  bestowed  the  site  of  the  abbey,  with  many  large  and  rich 
lands  belonging  thereunto,  on  Sir  Anthony  Dennie  for  thirty- 
one  years.'  Denny,  according  to  Fuller,  proved  himself  a 
MaBcenas — a  friend  to  literary  men. 

Waltham    had    independent    episcopal    jurisdiction    in 
former  days,  and  tradition  has  not  lost  its  power.     The  brief 
period  of  Edward  VI.,  so  full  of  hope,  of  craft,  of  disappoint- 
ment, arising,  too,  from  persons  who  ought  not  to  hare 
disappointed  the  nation,  witnessed  the  desecration  of  this 
ancient  institution.     The  silver  desk  went,  the  stock  of  wax- 
candles  went,  and  cheap  tallow  and  tapers  were  substituted. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  ounces  of  plate  went,  and  the 
money  passed,  to  be  absorbed  in  the   churchwardens'   ac- 
counts.    The  brotherhood,  and  all  their  household  tackle, 
were  disposed  of.     No  wonder  that  the  brutal  reign  of  Mary 
followed.     Outrages  of  such  a  character   bring  their  own 
retribution.     Mary  set  up   some  copper   and   gilt  images, 
censers,  and  vessels,  provided  some  pewter  articles,  and 
paltry  implements  of  mummery,  with  payments  that  bur- 
lesqued the   foundation.     The   people  rebuilt    the  broken 
steeple,  but  were  obliged  to  sell  their  old  bells  to  get  the 
money.     Under  Elizabeth  order  was  restored,  but  at  what  a 
price !     The  times  had  changed,  and  for  the  better :  but  the 
people  ?    They  were  given  to  indifference  or  to  pleasure. 

In  Sir  John  Bramston's  autobiography  is  an  account  of 
King  James  accepting  the  invitation  of  Lord  Albemarle  to 
New  Hall  for  a  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford, 
and  the  chase  thence  through  the  forest  near  to  Wanstead, 
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when  the  stag  turned  towards  Romford  and  was  killed,  the 
king  being  near.    The  next  day  sport  was  resumed,  and  they 
coursed  over  the  Roothings,  almost  to  Hatfield,  when  Lord 
Dartmouth   suggested  that  his  majesty  should  go  to  Walt- 
ham,  to  Copt  Hall,  now  demolished,  and  be  entertained  by 
Lord  Dorset.     The  messenger  found  Lady  Northampton  and 
her  daughter,  Lady  Dorset,  going  out — for  his  lordship  had 
gone  over  to  Walthamstow — to  a  dinner  at  Sir  W.  Hicks's. 
Her  cook  and  butler,  moreover,  were  gone  to  Waltham  fair ; 
but  a  second  messenger  coming,  her  ladyship  made  herself 
cook  and  bntler,  broke  the  locks,  and,  '  with  the  help  of  her 
maids,  &c,  by  such  tyme  as  his  majesty  arrived,  had  washt, 
and  viewed  the  gardens  and  house,  a  very  handsome  collation 
was  gotten  for  him.     Extremely  well  pleased  with  the  treat, 
he  came  toward  London,  and  on  the  road  met  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  who,  bemoaninge  his  ill  fortune  in  not  being  in  the 
*ay,  received  for  answer,  "  Make  noe  excuses ;  it  was  exceed- 
inge  well,  and  very  handsome."    And  soe  his  majestic  came 
safe  to  London,  well  pleased.' 

Roger  Waltham  belongs  to  this  parish,  and  his  name  is 
venerated  by  scholars ;  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments never  assumed  the  least  revival  through  the  Stuarts 
&nd  Commonwealth,  and  the  place  lost  its  crown  and  dis- 
tinction, and  became  a  mere  village  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lea,  which  then  afforded  'plenty  of  fish,  some  salmon, 
fronts,  eels,  carp,  tench,  pike,  perch,  crawfish,  and  many 
others.'  '  Near  the  town,'  writes  Farmer,  '  on  one  of  these 
ruins,  are  curious  gunpowder-mills,  the  largest  and  com- 
pletest  in  Great  Britain,  now  (1786)  the  property  of  John 
Walton.'  He  tells  us  that  powder  was  invented  in  1400,  and 
is  made  of  brimstone,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre,  describing  the 
power  of  each  of  these  ingredients;  that  the  town  has  good  mea- 
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dows,  some  common,  and  all  rich ;  that  they  were  laid  down 
by  King  Alfred  by  his  division  of  the  Lea  and  creation  of 
Blackwall,  and  that  the  district  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
woods  and  groves,  pleasant  hills  and  fine  prospects;  that 
there  are  six  good  bells  in  the  steeple,  chiming  every  four 
hours,  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  the  great  bell  rings 
at  four  to  call  the  apprentices  to  work,  and  at  eight  for  them 
to  leave  off,  which  arrangement  would  not  please  modern 
ideas  of  the  rights  of  labour;  and  also  describes  many 
matters  that  no  longer  could  be  credited,  but  which  then 
were  esteemed.  Warlies  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton, 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  records,  and  that  is  really 
almost  the  only  relic  of  old  days  except  the  almost  sacred 
ruins  which  abound  here  and  at  Waltham  Gross. 

Waltham  Cross  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
Waltham  Abbey  or  Holy  Cross ;  it  has  acquired  its  distinc- 
tive name  from  being  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Eleanor's 
corpse  on  the  way  to  the  Abbey ;  and  it  is  probable  that  her 
superstitious  husband,  who  stayed  at  all  the  crosses  on  the 
road — the  public  places  which  existed  before  his  time — fixed 
on  this  site  for  the  erection  of  the  elegant  structure  he  put 
up,  where  no  cross  was  before.  This  has  been  imitated  at 
Charing  Cross  Station,  out  of  some  undefined  veneration  for 
the  legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham  Abbey,  some  two  or 
three  miles  off  the  great  northern  road.  So  King  Edward  I. 
may  be  styled  the  creator  of  Waltham  Cross. 

The  ecclesiastical  and  religious  arrangements  of  our  time 
are  as  follows — viz.  the  living  of  Waltham  Abbey  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  that  is  to  say, 
the  descendants  of  Denny,  and  connected  with  the  Cecils 
and  Nevilles  and  Gorings ;  it  has  therefore  the  benefit  of 
continuity  in  possession.     There  is  a  residence  for  the  vicar 
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and  a  sum  of  3001.  a  year,  the  tithe  being  1419/.  The 
clergyman  is  the  Rev.  J.  Francis,  who  is  of  a  Waltham 
family.  The  other  church,  formerly  St.  Paul's,  is  the  new 
church,  Holy  Innocents,  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Lough- 
ton,  and  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
forest  heights  by  the  King's  Oak,  and  that  yields  a  revenue 
and  residence  of  the  same  value.  The  church  at  Waltham 
Cross  belongs  to  Cheshunt,  and  the  living  is  in  that  vicar's 
gift.  Its  value  is  about  2CKM.  Baptists,  Congregationalists, 
Wesleyans,  and  others  have  their  several  chapels,  and  these 
together  have  the  charge  of  a  total  population  of  18,000,  i.e. 
Waltham  Abbey  township  and  Waltham  Cross. 

George  Fox  relates  in  his  diary,  1654 :  '  I  went  to  Walt- 
ham Abbey,  and  had  a  meeting  there ;  the  people  were  very 
rude,  gathered  about  the  house,  and  broke  the  windows.' 
Fox  remonstrated  so  vigorously  as  to  turn  away  their  anger 
and  increase  his  following.  A  chapel  was  built  for  the 
Quakers  in  1656,  to  which  Fox  often  came  as  minister  and 
teacher.  Upon  its  site  the  British  school  was  built,  which 
is  now  the  Board  school. 

The  town  is  a  relic  of  old  days.  The  wooden  market- 
place is  gone,  but  as  one  stands  at  the  door  of  the  Cock  Inn, 
the  rickety  structure  of  wood  on  four  pillars  can  be  imagined. 
The  Highbridge-street  has  its  branches  in  Powder-mill-street, 
the  old  Barge-yard,  and  the  Alleys.  There  are  also  Church- 
Btreet,  the  Baker's  Entry,  and  Paradise-row,  where  is  the 
Baptist  chapel ;  then  Silver-street  and  Fountain-square  and 
Black  Boy-alley ;  beyond  is  Sewardstone-street,  which  leads 
to  the  hamlet  of  that  name. 

The  Cock  Inn  is  a  choice  specimen  of  a  former  age.  The 
manners  are  primitive,  the  entertainment  homely  and  good ; 
&e  position  gives  the   best   opportunity  of  observing  the 
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locality  and  ways  of  the  people.  Close  by  is  the  mill,  given 
by  Queen  Maud  to  the  monastery.  It  has  been  a  flour-mill, 
and  the  pin-factory  of  Mr.  Francis  of  Waltham  Abbey  and 
Gracechurch-street.  And  about  the  place  have  been  calico- 
printing  works,  silk-mills,  &c.,  whereby  the  majority  of  the 
population  were  maintained.  In  our  days  the  powder-mills, 
the  percussion-cap,  &c.  works,  maintain  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  aggregate  total  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  powder-mills  were  formerly  the  private  speculation 
of  a  Mr.  John  Walton,  whose  spirit  and  industry  caused  it  to 
become  the  chief  supply  of  gunpowder  for  the  Government. 
In  1813  it  produced  80,000  barrels,  and  the  Government 
acquired  the  plant.  The  buildings  mingle  strangely  with 
the  old  ruins  of  gardens,  bridges,  and  walls;  with  the 
irrigating  streams,  the  cattle-dotted  meadows  around,  and 
the  other  characteristics  of  abbey  arrangements  now  ended ; 
by  which  it  is  evident  these  meadows  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  water,  and  converted  into  rich  pasture  or  fruitful 
gardens. 

The  churchyard  tells  many  a  melancholy  tale  concerning 
the  mills,  by  the  tombstones  to  the  memory  of  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosions  that  have  occurred 
there.     One  to  such  is  curious : 

'  Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore ; 

Physicians  were  in  vain ; 
Till  God  did  please,  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  mills, 
To  take  me  to  Himself  again.' 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  a  sublime  spectacle.  The 
large  round  pillars  supporting  moulded  arches,  grandly  con- 
structed in  three  tiers,  and  the  fine  old  Saxon  arch,  filled  with 
painted  glass,  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  grand  effect  of  the 
whole  interior.     The  monuments  are  many.     The  families  of 
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Denny,  Chinnery,  and  Wollaston  have  theirs,  and  there  is  a 
great  number  of  separate  ones,  and  brasses  there  have  been. 
Repairs  have  removed  some,  and  other  causes  destroyed  some : 
enough  remains  to  repay  the  visitor  and  to  fill  his  mind  with 
suggestive  thoughts. 

But  the  contiguity  to  Epping  Forest,  or  rather  the  con- 
nection of  the  forest  with  the  town  and  its  surroundings,  form 
the  special  attractions  of  Waltham  Abbey.     The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  is  flat,  but  fine  good  pleasant 
walks   and   roads  abound.     Chingford,  High   Beech,   with 
Sewardstone,     Holyfield,    and    Upshire   furnish   delightful 
rambles,  and  the  entire  scenery  has  an  air  of  abbey  traditions 
from  whichever  point  the  view  be  taken.     The  hazy  repose 
of  the  valley,  and  the  absence  of  direct  railway  accommoda- 
tion, the  glorious  woodland  and  the  verdant  pasture,  with  the 
countrified  manners  of  its  native  population,  speak  of  a  con- 
dition of  life  that  would  appear  to  be  without  change,  excite- 
ment, or  desire.     Probably  such  is  not  the  state  of  its  men- 
tal affairs  ;  most  likely,  care  and  haste  and  excitement  and 
wishes    and  disappointments  reach  that  place  as  they  do 
others :  but  it  is  pleasant  to  imagine  a  region  of  peace,  and 
that  is  the  impression  imparted  by  the  natural  characteristics 
of  this  part  of  Essex. 

Waltham  Cross  is  in  Hertfordshire,  and  Waltham  Station 
is  nearer  that  place  than  Waltham  Abbey.  The  stream, 
known  as  the  river  Lea,  runs  from  Broxbourne  and  separates 
the  counties.  Waltham  Cross  is  part  of  a  long  street  from 
Edmonton,  through  the  parish  of  Enfield  to  Cheshunt.  There 
is  no.  break  in  the  chain  of  dwellings.  Waltham-lane,  Theo- 
bald's-lane,  Theobald's-square,  and  Eleanor-road  are  con- 
nected, while  about  the  Cross  are  grouped  several  private 
residences.    It  is  a  quiet  rural  place,  wherein  the  private 
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element  is  represented  by  about  fifty  dwellings,  and  the  trad- 
ing by  perhaps  three  times  the  number. 

Theobalds  recalls  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
most  vividly,  although  the  royal  residence  is  no  longer  there. 
It  was  built  by  Lord  Burleigh,  and  laid  out  most  pleasantly 
in  groves,  orchards,  and  walks.  When  King  James  came 
from  Scotland  he  stayed  there  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  who  gave  him  a  royal  entertainment.  The  Privy  Council 
attended  at  Theobalds  to  tender  the  homage  of  Parliament ; 
and  on  the  following  day  he  added  to  their  number  the  Scotch 
peers  he  had  brought  with  him — Mar,  Lenox,  Hume,  the 
Scotch  Treasurer,  Secretary  Elphinstone,  and  Einlop;  also  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
Lord  Mountjoy :  besides  these  honours,  he  created  on  that 
occasion  twenty-eight  knights. 

The  king  took  such  great  delight  in  the  place  that  he 
induced  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  exchange  Theobalds  for  the  adja- 
cent manor  and  seat  of  Hatfield,  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  Robert  Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  his  descendant.  The 
king  surrounded  the  park  with  ten  miles  of  wall,  and  in 
1625  died  there.  At  the  Rebellion,  in  1641,  the  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  estate  subsequently  divided,  as  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  Enfield.  Since  then  the  noble  houses  of 
Albemarle  and  Portland  have  been  possessors,  and  many 
other  changes  have  occurred  that  are  of  no  particular  in- 
terest. 


WANSTEAD  AND  SNARESBROOK. 

Many  places  lose  their  ancient  historical  landmarks  by  the 
lapse  of  time ;  the  changes  wrought  upon  them  often  oblit- 
erate the  old  times,  either  by  widening,  or  otherwise  giving 
prominent  distinctiveness  to  the  new.  He  who  would  re- 
call '  the  Sanctuary'  at  Whitefriars,  Fleet-street,  as  a  place 
where  all  the  scoundreldom  of  London  could  safely  collect 
itself,  to  defy  the  law,  would  fail  in  finding  the  least  trace 
beyond  the  existing  Temple-lane,  and  a  few  crooked  pass- 
ages with  houses  that  admit  egress  and  ingress  from  both 
sides.  But  Wanstead  has  not  entirely  lost  its  ancient 
features  ;  the  lineaments  are  still  traceable,  notwithstanding 
the  amazing  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  property 
and  holdings. 

Says  the  old  chronicle,  '  It  joins-  the  two  Hfords,  and  is 
separated  from  Barking  by  the  stream  called  the  river 
Boding.  Part  of  it  is  high  and  very  pleasant,  having  a 
prospect  of  the  noble  city  of  London.'  The  prospect  re- 
ferred to  by  Morant  is,  alas,  interrupted ;  but  the  eleva- 
tion is  the  same,  and  the  utility  is  enhanced. 

Wanstead  House  in  old  times  almost  included  all  the 
public  seek  to  remember  of  Wanstead.  The  boundary 
commenced  at  Leytonstone  by  the  Green  Man,  a  very  old 
tavern,  and  thence  by  Leytonstone-road  to  the  village  of 
Wanstead;  there  by  a  slight  turn  it  came  by  South-lane, 
now  called  Bed  Bridge-lane,  on  the  Boding;  and  then  to 
Barking  Fields  outside  the  parish ;  returning  to  cross  the 
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stream  at  a  little  south  of  the  ornamental  waters  called  the 
Heronry,  or  the  Serpentine;  and  thence  by  the  Lower 
Forest  to  Leytonstone. 

In  this  area  stood  Wanstead  Church ;  the  Lodge ;  the 
Park-gate ;  the  Basin,  known  still  as  the  Octagon  Basin ;  a 
large  lake ;  a  reservoir ;  a  maze  of  avenues ;  and  a  dozen  of 
independent  avenues,  notably  one  from  Wanstead  Church  to 
Snares  Pond,  which  is  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  front  of  the 
Spread  Eagle  at  Snaresbrook ;  the  Serpentine  Ponds ;  a  forti- 
fication ;  an  ornamental  water  fed  by  a  canal  from  the  river ; 
and  Bleak  Hall,  now  Blake  Hall.  The  whole  of  this  belonged 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wanstead,  and  was  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Child,  the  founder  of  the  Banking  House  at 
Temple  Bar,  who  rebuilt  the  old  mansion  of  Lord  Tylney 
in  1715,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  county  families  had  trans- 
ferred the  estate  to  him  from  the  ancient  owners. 

Below  this  estate  was  Kan  Hall,  near  Wanstead  Bridge,  in 
Kan  Hall-lane,  now  Cannhall-lane.    On  that  estate  was  Bleak 
House  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  whence  a  path  led  to  Wanstead 
Park,  and  out  to  Leytonstone-road  at  Bleak  Hall.     These 
two  are  known  as  Little  Blake  Hall  (Captain  Davis)  and 
Great  Blake  Hall  (D.  J.  Morgan,  Esq.).     By  Bed  Bridge 
stood  Stone  Hall,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  W.  Nield, 
Esq.     Other  old  names  are  preserved ;  and  the  lanes  of  those 
days  are  all  there,  modernised  and  made  modish  according  to 
fashion.     Sprat  Hall  has  been  retitled  Spratte's  Green,  near 
which  has  been  a  Sprat  Hall,  but  not  the  old  one ;  Mobs  Hole, 
which  formed  the  north  part  of  Wanstead,  is  lost.     The  half 
dozen  houses  at   Snaresbrook  that  faced  the  pond  called 
Snares  Pond,  and  since  Eagle  Pond,  were  the  only  dwell- 
ings   between    Leytonstone    and    Woodford;    and   beyond 
Snaresbrook  two  huge  woods  occupied  the  tfhole  space  to 
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Woodford.     There  were   Great  and  Little  Shrubush;  one 
remains,  called  Great  Shrubush. 

Let  11s  perambulate  the  parish  as  it  is,  beginning  at  Low 
Leyton   Station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway  (Woodford 
branch),  whence  a  short  road  leads  to  the  London  end  of  Wan- 
stead  parish  by  Leyton-road  into  Cut-through-lane  and  Cann 
Hall-lane,  at  the  old  turnpike  on  the  cross-roads  near  the  Old 
Thatched  House.    Modern  delicacy  has  chosen  to  abolish  the 
old  name  of  Cut-throat-lane  for  the  Cut-through  ;  in  several 
parishes  round  London  there  is  a  Cut-throat-lane,  so  called 
from  its  perils  and  unfrequented  character.    Continuing  along 
Cann  Hall-lane  to  the  Forest,  there  is  another  cross-way  by 
Forest  Lodge  and  other  houses  facing  the  Forest ;  and  at 
Sydney  Cottage  the  parish  line  passes  across  the  waste  to  the 
border  of  Little  Ilford,  thereby  enclosing  Wanstead  Flats,  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  rights  of  the  City  of  London 
on  Epping  Forest.     The  river,  or  rather  streamlet,  forms 
practically  the  boundary  up  to  Woodford  parish ;  and  there  the 
line  turns  to  the  north-west,  crosses  the  Chigwell-road  at 
Hermon  Hill,  and  the  railway,  and  the  London  to  Woodford 
turnpike,  and  passes  to  Walthamstow  border,  whence  it  re- 
turns to  Leytonstone  almost  in  a  direct  north  and  south  line. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  not  fifty  private  residents  in 
Wanstead  and  Snaresbrook,  and  now  there  are  more  than 
250 ;  then  the  traders  numbered  thirty,  and  now  there  are 
180.     Some    old    names    have    disappeared,   such    as   the 
Wigrams,  whose  splendid  fortunes  are  not  now  associated 
with  the  East  India  Company,  but  belong  to  shipping,  to 
trade,  the  Church,   and  the   law.     Other   names,   then  of 
country  shopkeepers,  remain,  such  as  Clayden,  Porter,  Shep- 
j        herd,  and  Whitfield.     Some,  formerly  traders,  are  now  house 
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and  land  proprietors  in  Walthamstow.     All  have  progressed. 
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The  population  that  in  1841  counted  1600,   now  includes 
6000  persons. 

Wanstead  brings  to  our  recollection  names  crowned  with 
honour,  such  as  Josiah  Child,  the  founder  of  the  East  India 
Company.     As  stated,  he  acquired  Wanstead  by  his  success 
in  finance.     Finance  must  be  like  medical  science  in  its 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  current  evils ;  and  certainly  this 
great  authority  would  not  find  disciples  if  he  prescribed  the 
remedies  now  that  he  did  then.     Writing  from  Wanstead  on 
public  troubles,  he  promulgated  these  ideas :  Low  interest  of 
money  is   the  mother  of  frugality,  industry,  and  the  arts. 
High  interest  interrupts  land  cultivation,  trade  enterprise, 
and  the  employment  of  labour ;  discourages  navigation,  in- 
dustry, and  the  arts.     High  wages  prove  national  riches. 
Population  with  good  laws  are  the  main  source  of  national 
riches.     Never  drive  down  the  value  of  labour ;  leave  it  to 
find  its  natural  value.     Never  diminish  the  intrinsic  value  of 
coin.     He  wonders  that  the  law  does  not  enforce  a  maximum 
interest  of  four  per  cent.     The  troubles  of  his  time,  he  said, 
arose  from  plethora  of  money,  whereby,  1.  apprentice  fees  are 
one-third  more ;  2.  the  trade  in  manufactured  exports  and 
minerals  is  greatly  increased ;  8.  rents  in  London  are  doubled, 
and  costly  buildings  increased;   4.  shipping  has  doubled; 
5.  trade  is  not  done  on  long  bills  of  exchange,  but  for  money. 
We,  in  our  time,  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  smile  at  his 
enumeration  of  twelve  popular  errors.     1.  That  we  have  too 
many  merchants.     '2.  That  the  Stock  Exchange  is  too  great. 
3.  That  no  man  should  exercise  two  callings.     4.  That  no 
shopkeeper  should  be  a  merchant.    5.  That  luxury  and  excess 
are  profitable.     6.  That  we  have  people  enough  and  more 
than  we  can  employ.     7.  That  we  suffer  artificers  to  have  as 
many  apprentices  as  they  will,  and  thereby  destroy  trade. 
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8.  That  the  admission  of  strangers  eats  the  bread  out  of  our 
own  mouths.  9.  That  no  man  ought  to  live  and  trade  in  a 
corporate  town  unless  he  be  a  freeman.  10.  That  no  man 
should  be  a  freeman  except  he  be  a  master's  son  or  an  appren- 
tice. 11.  That  it  is  better  to  trade  for  1002.  at  20  per  cent 
profit  than  300Z.  at  10  per  cent.  12.  That  colonies  depopu- 
late and  impoverish  England.  Two  hundred  years  have 
scarcely  obliterated  these  absurd  errors  from  the  popular 
mind ;  but  we  must  be  grateful  to  this  Wanstead  instructor 
in  political  economy  for  his  courageous  enunciation  of  sound 
principles  in  the  main. 

A.  book  could  be  written  about  the  past  of  Wanstead. 
The  associations  are  historic  from  its  proximity  to  London 
and  its  exceedingly  countrified  character.  All  its  neighbours 
have  grown  immensely,  and  so  has  it.  But  its  scope  is 
limited.  Those  who  reside  there  are  rather  proud  of  the 
distinction,  and  that  is  a  fair  test  of  the  character  of  a 
locality. 

Of  chapels  and  churches  there  is  no  lack.  In  this  respect 
it  is  intimate  with  Leyton  and  Leytonstone,  and  the  others, 
that  he  who  is  a  connoisseur  can  find  spiritual  food  to  his 
Appetite,  perhaps  less  of  the  very  '  High'  than  is  propor- 
tionate ;  and  of  Nonconformity  there  is  every  variety  in  one 
pbce  or  the  other.  The  Church  yields  a  living  of  7001.  a 
year ;  but  the  building  is  not  a  hundred  years  old,  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  one  in  1790. 


WILLESDEN. 

In  the  minds  of  many  readers  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
name  of  Willesden  will  be  chiefly  associated  with  its  railway 
junction,  the  place  where  travellers  from  the  far  North  pull 
themselves  together  and  collect  their  parcels,  and  get  ready 
for  transfer  to  the  cab  at  Euston ;  the  place  also  where  many 
a  traveller,  designing  to  change  from  one  to  another  of  the 
railway  lines  that  cross  and  amalgamate  and  diverge  at  this 
point,  has  lost  both  patience  and  temper  in  threading  the 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  platforms  and  staircases  that  go  to 
make  up  Willesden  Junction. 

But  Willesden  is  something  more  than  a  railway  junc- 
tion ;  it  is  a  charming  locality  still,  abounding  in  rural 
attractions,  and  yet  within  easy  distance  of  the  great  metro- 
polis. In  its  widest  sense  it  is  the  name  for  an  extensive 
parish,  partly  metropolitan  and  partly  rural  in  its  character- 
istics, containing  4382  acres,  and  stretching  along  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Edgware-road  from  Eilburn  Gate  nearly  to 
the  Welsh  Harp.  The  Kilburn  district  is  the  most  closely 
populated  portion  of  the  parish,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  metro- 
politan in  its  character.  The  population  is  about  13,000 
persons  on  154  acres ;  that  is  to  say,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  parish,  or  less  than  one-twenty-eighth  of 
its  area.  Many  of  the  streets  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
trading  community,  and  some  others  seem  specially  given 
over  to  being  sublet  in  tenements  or  lodgings.  But  there 
are  some  pleasant  roads  filled  with  private  residences.     The 
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Oxford-road  and  the  Cambridge-road  consist  of  respectable 
houses,  varying  from  502.  to  70/.  per  annum.    In  Cambridge- 
gardens  are  a  few  residences  of  a  somewhat  higher  class. 
Alexandra-road  runs  from  422.  to  482.,  and  many  houses  are 
let  off  for  lodgings.     Chichester-road  is  of  the  same  class. 
The  roads  in  Kilburn  (with  one  exception,  resulting  from  a 
disputed   boundary)  are  well   made   up,  and  the  drainage 
(which  is  carried  into  the  metropolitan  system)  is  first-rate. 
The  portion  of  Kilburn  we  have  been  especially  describing 
is  to  the  south  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Bailway. 
North  of  the  station,  Kilburn  (so  far  as  Willesden  parish  is 
concerned)  consists  chiefly  of  the  long  row  of  shops  beside 
the  Edgware-road.     There  are  also  two  or  three  side  roads 
with  good  houses — viz.  Brondesbury-villas,  from  60/.  to  75/. ; 
Brondesbury-road,  from  802.  to  1202. ;  and  Victoria-road,  from 
502.  to  702.     These  roads  at  present  terminate  abruptly  with 
fences,  beyond  which  lie  fields,  the  property  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  which  fields  will,  no  doubt,  before 
long  be  covered  with  a  superior  class  of  villas.     A  road  is 
now  being  constructed  parallel  to  the  Edgware-road  across 
these  fields  from  Willesden-lane  to  South  Kilburn. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  parish  we  should  remind 
oqr  readers  that  Kilburn,  in  common  parlance,  is  a  topo- 
graphical expression  for  an  undefined  district,  including  parts 
of  the  parishes  of  Willesden,  Hampstead,  Marylebone,  Pad- 
dington,  and  Chelsea.  The  original  Kilburn  was  a  hamlet 
on  the  Hampstead  side  of  the  Edgware-road.  This  hamlet 
clustered  gradually  round  the  convent  which  succeeded  to 
the  hermitage  founded  by  the  pious  Godwyn  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  (See  our  notes  on  Kilburn.) 

Passing  up  the  Edgware-road  beyond  the  entrance  to 
Willesden-lane,  the  Mapesbury  or  Brondesbury  portion  of  Wil- 
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leaden  parish  lies  to  the  left  in  close  proximity  to  the  Brondes- 
bury  Station  of  the  North  London  Railway.      Taking  the 
Mapesbury  district  as  being  bounded  north  by  Shootup  Hill, 
south  by  Kilburn,  west  by  Brondesbnry  Park  and  Kensal 
Green,  and  east  by  the  Edgware-road,  we  have  about  500 
acres,  with  a  population  of  1100.    Although  at  present  there 
are  so  few  houses  in  this  locality,  many  buildings  are  in 
course  of  formation ;  and  no  doubt,  considering  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  site  and  its  easy  communication  with  London, 
many  more  will  rapidly  follow.     The  houses  in  Cavendish- 
road  are  let  at  from  602.  to  1002.     On  Shootup  Hill  the  rents 
are  from  100Z.  to  200Z.    In  the  portion  of  Hampstead  parish 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Edgware-road,  just  opposite  Caven- 
dish-road, a  number  of  streets  are  being  built,  in  which  the 
houses  seem  to  let  almost  as  soon  as  completed  at  rente 
varying  from  about  45f.  to  60Z.     The  villa-residences  along 
Willesden-lane,  many  of  them  with  considerable  pieces  of 
ground  attached,  vary  from  701.  to  about  200Z. 

The  western  or  more  rural  portions  of  the  parish  of  Wil- 
lesden  are  reached  from  Edgware-road,  either  by  Willesden- 
lane  or  Eilburn-lane,  or  by  taking  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  or  North  London  Railway  to  Willesden 
Junction,  or  the  Midland  Railway  to  Dudding  Hill,  about 
half  a  mile  north-east  of  Willesden  Church,  or  to  Harrow- 
road,  near  the  new  district  of  Stonebridge  Park. 

Kilburn-lane  leads  into  the  Harrow-road,  where  a  portion 
of  Eensal  Green  is  in  Willesden  parish.  Here  about  700 
inhabitants  live  in  houses  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  of 
the  poorest  character  in  the  parish,  and  with  every  primitive 
accommodation.  Passing  on  along  the  Harrow-road  we  corns 
to  the  tranquil  and  pleasant  village  of  Harlesden,  with  some 
very  pretty  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The 
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Tillage  and  suburbs  cover  185  acres,  with  a  population  of 
1150.  In  the  locality  are  numerous  residences,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  group  is  Nicol-road,  a  hand- 
some thoroughfare,  with  villas  rented  at  702.  or  802.  Follow- 
ing the  Harrow-road  we  reach  the  Brent  district  of  the 
parish,  comprising  about  3300  acres,  with  a  population  of 
2600.  The  district  consists  of  one  side  of  the  Brent  Valley, 
with  two  lateral  valleys,  one  from  Harlesden  and  the  other 
from  Cricklewood.  The  inhabited  portions  consist  mainly 
of  the  detached  hamlets  of  Cricklewood,  Neasden,  Willesden 
Green,  Church  End,  and  Stonebridge  Park.  But  in  all 
directions  eligible  sites  are  being  secured,  and  the  building 
operations  now  in  progress  will  supply  a  great  number  of 
new  residences  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  At  Stone- 
bridge  Park  there  is  a  handsome  new  road,  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  a  number  of  first-class  houses,  varying  in  rental  from 
702.  to  200Z.  In  Church-road  the  houses  run  from  50Z.  to 
80Z.  or  901. 

For  poor-rate  purposes,  &c,  Willesden  parish  belongs  to 
Hendon  Union,  and  although  it  has  made  a  strong  effort  to 
break  off  the  connection  has  not  yet  been  successful,  and 
continues  to  send  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  Edgware.  For  sanitary  purposes  the  parish  is  under  the 
authority  of  a  Local  Board,  who,  during  a  three  years' 
existence,  have  realised  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  for  the 
parish,  whilst  continuously  checking  expenditure  and  reduc- 
ing the  rates.  The  drainage  is,  however,  a  subject  that  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  authorities.  It  is  evident  that  the 
present  system  of  cesspools  and  pollution  of  watercourses 
cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  elaborate  schemes  are  under 
consideration.  Stonebridge  Park  is  efficiently  provided  for 
by  a  system  of  filtration  and  disinfecting,  which  will  probably 
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be  applied  as  a  temporary  measure  to  other  collections  of 
houses  in  the  district.  At  present  the  fresh  open  breezes 
from  the  country  serve  to  neutralise  systems  otherwise 
objectionable,  and  of  course  the  large  and  continuous  increase 
in  the  number  of  good  residences  will  gradually  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  out  a  complete  scheme  without  undue 
pressure  on  individuals. 

The  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of  Willesden 
or  Wilsdon  (in  Doomsday  Book  Wilsdone).  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  a  tranquil,  sequestered,  and  thoroughly  rural 
village,  where  sketchers  and  botanists,  or  summer  ramblers 
out  for  a  holiday,  came  to  enjoy  a  substantial  meal  at  the 
White  Horse,  and  indulge  in  their  favourite  pursuits.  Now 
the  builder  has  suburbanised  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, although  the  process  has  been  done,  for  the  most  part, 
with  care,  and  the  rural  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  still  exceed- 
ingly pleasing. 

Willesden  is  first  spoken  of  in  a  charter  by  which  Athel- 
stone,  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  granted  ten  masses  at 
Neasdon-cum-Wylesdenne  to  the  monastery  of  London,  the 
members  of  which  afterwards  became  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's.  A  large  portion  of  the  parish  is  still  ecclesias- 
tical property.  The  second  recorded  mention  of  the  parish 
is  in  the  Doomsday  Book.  The  population  was  then  150, 
and  Harlesden  250.  Willesden  fed  500  pigs  in  its  oak  woods, 
Harlesden  only  100. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  parish  of  Willesden,  instead  of 
remaining  the  corporate  property  of  St.  Paul's,  was  divided 
into  several  prebendal  manors,  which  were  held  individually 
by  canons  as  life  freeholds.  In  this  way  many  noted  digni- 
taries of  St.  Paul's  became  connected  with  this  district.  Thus 
Wilsdon  Manor  was  in  1637  held  by  Henry  Mason,   the 
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theologian,  and  by  his  successor,  Samuel  Hoare,  a  Broad 
Churchman  of  the  period,  who  wrote  God's  Love  to  Man- 
kind manifested  by  disproving  His  absolute  Decree  for  their 
Damnation.  Brondesbury  was  once  held  by  Bancroft,  after- 
wards bishop  ;  Mapesbury  by  William  Packington,  secretary 
and  biographer  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Chamberlain 
Wood  has  been  held  by  several  bishops  during  their  preben- 
daryship.  Harlesden  was  once  possessed  by  Warton,  who 
wrote  the  well-known  'Essay  on  Pope.'  It  would  not 
interest  the  reader  to  trace  the  way  in  which  local  families 
acquired  property  in  the  district  by  purchase  of  church 
lands,  &c. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Willesden,  is  an  inter- 
esting building.  It  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure  with  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  side  aisles  (one  recently  restored),  with  circu- 
lar pillars  and  pointed  arches,  several  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  tombs  and  brasses  of  local  celebrities.  From  time 
immemorial  the  living  has  been  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  One  of  the  brasses  represents  a  lady 
in  a  hood,  with  the  inscription,  '  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Mar- 
garet Roberts,  daughter  of  Robert  Fincham,  Esq.'  She  died 
in  1505.  There  is  a  stone  east  of  the  south  porch,  on  the 
outside  wall  of  the  church,  with  an  inscription  of  which  the 
first  two  lines  are  untranslatable  ;  the  third  line  begins  with 
a  name  of  which  only  the  last  letter  remains.  This  was  the 
name  of  some  one  who  was  betrothed  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Roberts,  '  and  who  died  in  the  year  of  their  espousals 
in  1520,  and  was  buried  here,  on  whom  God  have  mercy.' 

Another  brass  is  in  memory  of  Edmond  Roberts,  who  died 
in  1585.  He  was  twice  married  and  had  nine  children. 
*  The  figure  on  the  brass,'  says  Mr.  F.  A.  Wood,  '  is  that  of 
a  stout  hearty  gentleman,  with  full  beard  and  good-humoured 
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face ;  his  wives  stand  on  each  side,  with  two  groups  of  children 
behind,  representing  the  six  children  of  the  one  and  the  three 
children  of  the  other.  In  Edmond  Roberts's  time  the  new 
order  of  things  was  coming  in.  The  Virgin's  shrine  was  de- 
stroyed, and  also  the  north  aisle,  which  has  only  recently  been 
restored.  Another  interesting  monument  is  that  of  Richard 
Payne,  in  full  armour,  opposite  his  wife  in  Elizabethan  ruff 
and  petticoats.  He  was  grand  pensionary  under  Henry  Yin., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harrison  Ainsworth  makes 
Willesden  the  scene  of  many  of  Jack  Sheppard's  exploits. 
Cruikshank  has  drawn  the  notorious  highwayman  picking 
pockets  in  Willesden  churchyard. 

The  other  places  of  worship  in  the  parish  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  are  as  follows :  Christ  Church,  Bron- 
desbury,  an  elegant  building  and  a  very  favourite  resort  of 
Eilburn  churchgoers  on  Sunday  evenings  in  summer-time; 
the  services  are  of  a  cathedral  but  not  Ritualistic  character. 
In  Eilburn  there  is  the  handsome  church  of  Holy  Trinity 
in  Brondesbury-road ;  the  teaching  and  ritual  is  Evangelical. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  St.  Paul's  in 
the  Edgware-road,  and  also  at  St.  Luke's.  Just  on  the 
south-eastern  border  of  Kilbum  is  the  grand  church  of  St. 
Augustine,  where  doctrine  and  ceremony  of  the  most  extreme 
Ritualistic  type  flourishes.  Around  it  are  schools,  orphanages, 
and  other  affiliated  institutions.  At  Harlesden,  where  the 
church  services  have  been  long  carried  on  in  an  iron  build- 
ing, a  substantial  stone  edifice  is  being  erected  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Dissenters  have  several  places  of  worship  in  the 
parish.  Besides  the  various  chapels  in  Kilbum,  three  im- 
portant new  buildings  have  been  of  late  years  erected  by  them 
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in  the  rural  district.  There  are  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Nicoll-road,  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  Harrow-road,  and 
the  new  Congregational  chapel  opened  a  week  or  two  since 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  Church  End,  Willesden. 

Amongst  some  picturesque  old  landmarks  that  have  passed 
away  was  Eilburn  Windmill,  once  so  conspicuous  an  object 
on  Shootup  Hill,  It  was  burnt  down  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  8,  1863,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  the  proprietor.  The  way  in 
which  this  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originated  was  curious* 
The  day  had  been  stormy,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  con- 
tinuous rapid  turning  of  the  sails  had  heated  some  of  the 
metal- work  to  such  an  extent  that  it  ignited  the  neighbouring 
wood-work.  The  glare  of  the  fire  attracted  thousands,  and 
many  worked  hard  to  save  the  property,  especially  the  house- 
hold furniture  of  its  respected  owner ;  for  only  one  engine 
came,  viz.  from  Paddington,  and  that  too  late  to  be  useful* 
This  conflagration  was  the  cause  of  the  founding  of  the  Eil- 
burn Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  now  so  prompt  and  efficient. 

There  have  been  great  changes  at  Eilburn  Gate  on  the 
Willesden  side.  Here  was  once  the  Queen's  Arms  pleasure- 
gardens.  The  tavern,  transformed  into  an  hotel,  still  stands, 
but  its  gardens,  sloping  down  to  the  beautiful  Eilburn 
stream  or  river,  which  flowed  under  the  wide  bridge  (of  which 
no  other  trace  remains  than  the  two  large  blocks  of  white 
stone  in  the  walls  of  Mr.  Gonbert's  nursery),  have  quite  dis- 
appeared. Stables  and  Eempshall-terrace  now  cover  the  site 
of  the  pleasure-gardens,  and  the  river  with  the  spring  famed 
for  its  medicinal  virtues  are  lost  in  the  common  sewer.  We 
fear  it  would  be  thought  heresy  in  these  practical  times  to 
regret  the  *  improvements '  that  have  swept  away  both  stream 
and  pleasure-grounds,  with  their  attendant  concerts,   fire- 
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works,  and  other  amusements.  The  garden  also  continued 
its  course  up  part  of  what  is  now  Kilburn  Park-road.  Here 
some  traces  of  it  may  still  be  discerned.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  large  glass  room  behind  the  billiard-rooms  of  the 
Queen's  Head  was  used  for  the  winter  concerts. 

The  Manor  House,  Kilburn,  with  its  lovely  old  trees  and 
antique  gables,  formed  another  pretty  picture,  which  many 
feel  ought  never  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  slowly  rising  fields,  near  a  footway  (now  Cam- 
bridge-road) leading  to  the  Harrow-road  ;  and  some  beautiful 
views  of  the  house  were  to  be  obtained  from  this  path.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  the  Manor  House  was  the  residence  of  Major 
Cole;  afterwards  it  became  a  boarding-school,  and  then  a 
farm.  With  the  Kilburn  river,  the  Old  Bed  Lion  tavern  and 
its  gardens,  the  Bell  Inn  Assembly  Rooms,  Kilburn-lane, 
and  the  beautiful  church-path  leading  up  to  it,  the  old  Manor 
House  was  an  important  feature  in  a  most  picturesque  group 
— very  different  from  prosaic  Manor-terrace  which  now  occu- 
pies its  place. 
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Oub  rambles  round  the  suburbs  of  London  have  afforded 
proof  of  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Cromwell  party,  or  some  other  mighty  force,  to  interfere  and 
stop  the  dealings  in  land  that  were  being  effected  in  spite  of 
the  king,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  in  spite  of  the 
Church  or  to  the  gain  of  the  Church,  but  in  all  cases  to  the 
exceeding  damage  of  the  people  up  to  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Some  historians  assert,  and  many  believe,  that  several 
negotiations  which  bore  upon  the  public  interest  were  made 
dishonourably,  and  that  those  who  hold  manorial  pro- 
perty have  no  other  right  than  possession.  As  has  before 
been  said,  that  aspect  of  the  land  question  is  nothing  to  {he 
purpose  of  these  papers,  which  regards  the  present  and  refers 
to  the  past.  Several  of  these  outlying  properties  have  been 
spoken  of  as  matters  of  transfer  or  seizure  in  those  times  of 
political  trouble ;  and  here  is  another,  respecting  which  we 
have  a  true  und  particular  account  as  to  its  value  in  the 
month  of  November  1649,  grounded  on  an  Act  of  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament  for  sale  of  the  honours,  manors, 
and  lands  heretofore  belonging  to  the  late  king,  queen,  or 
prince.     Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  Wymbledon  survey : 

'All  that  messuage,  manor,  or  mansion-house,  called 
Wimbledon  Hall,  situate  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Wym- 
beldon,  with  the  appurtenances,  which  appurtenances  con- 
sisted of  the  park,  the  common,  the  dwellings,  the  farmhouse, 
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the  mansions,  and  materials,  is  set  down  thus :  The  rents 
of  assize  and  royalties,  per  annum,  86  J.  11*.  2d.;  the 
demesnes,  the  park,  the  manor-house,  and  site  altogether, 
4402.  8*.  6d. ;  the  materials  of  the  said  manor-house  are  of 
the  value  in  ready  money,  2840Z.  Is.  lid. ;  the  fruit-trees, 
roots,  trees,  greenhouses,  garden-walls,  in  and  about,  are  of 
the  value  of  in  ready  money,  2258Z.  Is.  5d. ;  the  woods, 
underwood,  timber-trees,  are  of  the  value  in  ready  money, 
46942.  4*.  4d. ;  the  materials  of  the  barns,  farmhouse,  &c., 
in  Brewer's-close,  149Z. ;  the  deer  in  the  park,  1QL' 

Now  as  this  valuation  takes  in  about  2000  acres,  each  of 
which  would  be  cheap  at  1000Z.,  Wimbledon  would  have  been 
a  fine  property  by  this  time.  It  left  the  hands  of  '  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  relict  and  late  Queen  of  Charles  Stuart,  late 
King  of  England,'  who  acquired  it  by  the  death  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  title  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  made  Baron  of  Putney 
and  Viscount  Wimbledon,  by  her  husband.  Poor  creature ! 
her  treasurer  bought  it  in  the  usual  way  in  1638,  and  in 
eteven  years  she  ceased  to  be  its  owner ;  for  Lambert,  the 
parliamentary  general,  had  it  until  the  Restoration.  Then 
she  recovered  the  property,  and  in  1661  sold  it  to  Digby,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol ;  at  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Danby, 
the  Lord-treasurer,  ultimately  Duke  of  Leeds. 

At  his  death  the  manor  was  sold  to  Janssen,  a  director  of 
the  South  Sea  Company,  whose  estates  were  seized  and 
sold  by  the  creditors.  Sarah,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
wife,  bought  it  for  15,0002. ;  and  at  her  death  in  1744  left  it 
by  will  to  Spencer,  the  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  a  nephew.  He 
died  in  1746,  and  his  son,  who  was  created  Lord  Spencer, 
and  finally  Earl  Spencer,  became  its  possessor.  The  Spencer 
estates  were  burdened  with  heavy  debts  in  the  time  of  the 
famous  Lord  Althorp,  of  Reform  Bill  fame,  and  he  divided 
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the  Wimbledon  estates  by  selling  off  Wimbledon  Park,  and 
thus  clearing  away  the  encumbering  claims  on  the  general 
property ;  this  he  could  do,  as  his  predecessor  had  purchased 
about  1200  acres  on  the  Wandsworth  side,  and  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  entail.  Upon  it  have  been  erected  countless 
villas,  and  these  are  still  increasing  to  an  extent  that  is  really 
connecting  Wimbledon  with  Putney  and  Wandsworth  so 
intimately  as  to  make  the  boundary  indefinable. 

The  associations  of  Wimbledon  surpass  those  of  any 
other  suburb  in  their  romance  and  importance.  Indeed, 
one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin* or  where  to  leave  off. 
Politicians,  scholars,  divines,  and  disreputable  people  crowd 
the  canvas.  Merely  to  enumerate  the  remarkable  persons  who 
have  resided  and  do  reside  there,  and  therefore  to  chronicle 
their  several  pursuits  and  doings,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Highwaymen,  such  as  Gibson  (whose  life  became  forfeit  to 
his  country  on  the  scaffold  at  Eennington  Common  for  rob- 
bing women  from  his  cave  at  Combe  Wood)  and  Jerry 
Abershawe  (who  padded  the  Common  until  caught  at  the 
Bald-faced  Stag — he  too  left  this  world  by  force  on  Een- 
nington Common) — these  were  among  the  celebrities  of  the 
worst  type  located  at  Wimbledon,  people  that  caused  the 
local  authorities  much  trouble. 

The  vestry  made  an  order  in  1750,  containing  '  a  method 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  little  community,9  as 
follows  :  '  All  persons  collecting  alms  on  pretences  of  loss  by 
fires  or  other  casualty,  all  strolling  players  and  jugglers  and 
gypseys,  all  persons  playing  or  abetting  all  unlawful  games, 
and  persons  wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  alehouses, 
barns,  and  outhouses,  or  in  the  open  air,  not  giving  a  good 
account  of  themselves,  pretending  to  be  soldiere,  mariners, 
seafaring  men,  and  all  other  persons  wandering  abroad  and 
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begging,  are  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  who  may  betaken 
np  by  any  person,  who  are  to  have  10$.  for  each  person,  paid 
by  the  high  constable,  and  the  offender  to  be  publicly  whipped 
or  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  until  the  next  sessions.' 

The  'Philosopher  of  Wimbledon'  figures  in  English 
literature  almost  as  he  did  on  the  common,  only  .that  in 
literature  the  Diversions  of  Parley  is  respectable,  and  the 
home  habits  were  not.  Like  Ishmael,  his  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  he  outraged  society  by  his  ostentatious  Sun- 
day dinners  at  four,  with  a  string  of  carriages  of  London 
friends,  fit  companions  of  John  Wilkes  and  Parson  Home. 
Plotting  he  could  not  do;  but  there  is  no  wonder  at  his 
being  suspected.  Home  Tooke — as  he  called  himself  after 
making  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Tooke — became  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  house  at  Wimbledon,  but  obtained  an  acquittal  when 
tried  for  his  revolutionary  or  seditious  proceedings.  Artful 
and  unscrupulous,  he,  a  Radical,  did  somehow  acquire  a  seat 
in  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  of  all  places  ;  but  having  been 
ordained  a  priest  he  never  occupied  his  place  in  the  House. 
The  irreverent  scholar  intended  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
tomb  he  erected  in  his  garden,  but  the  executors  put  him  in 
Ealing  Churchyard.  He  loved  his  house  and  grounds,  had 
exquisite  taste,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  charity  and  good 
repute  among  his  neighbours. 

The  statesmen  whose  lives  are  associated  with  Wimbledon 
begin  with  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Cecil ; 
then  follow  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Grenville,  William  Pitt, 
William  Wilberforce,  Lord  Durham,  Dundas,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Melville,  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham,  Charles  Fox,  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  Literature  is  recognised  not  only  by  Tooke's 
residence,  but  by  a  house  near  the  Crooked  Billet,  where 
lived  John  Murray  the  publisher,  friend  of  Byron  and  Scott, 
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and  founder  of  the  Quarterly ;  and  just  by,  in  a  cottage, 
dwelt  William  Gifford,  the  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly  and 
biographer  of  Pitt,  to  whom  reference  was  made  in  oar  notice 
of  Bromley. 

The  good  Lady  Barnard,  who  wrote  '  Auld  Robin  Gray/ 
dwelt  in  '  Gothic  House ;'  and  after  her,  Captain  Marryat, 
who  died  in  1848,  and  is  known  by  all  boys  for  his  seafaring 
novels.  The  house,  which  stands  nearly  midway  between 
the  High-street  and  the  Crooked  Billet  on  the  south  side  of 
the  common,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  Wilberforce, 
who  inherited  it  from  his  uncle  in  1777. 

Here  his  friendship  with  Pitt,  begun  at  college,  was 
strengthened  by  intercourse.  Pitt  frequently  came  on  horse- 
back late  at  night,  and  occupied  the  rooms,  whether  Wilber- 
force was  at  home  or  not.  After  that  he  took  up  a  residence 
of  his  own  at  Putney,  referred  to  in  the  description  of  that 
neighbouring  suburb.  When  Pitt  resigned  to  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  he  wrote  to  Wilberforce  :  '  Eliot  Arden  and  I  will  be 
with  you  before  curfew,  and  expect  an  early  meal  of  peas  and 
strawberries.  .  .  .  Half-past  four.'  In  Wilberforce's  diary  he 
writes :  '  One  morning  we  found  the  fruits  of  Pitt's  earlier 
rising  in  the  careful  sowing  of  the  garden-beds  with  the 
fragments  of  a  dress-hat  with  which  Rider  had  come  down 
from  the  opera.' 

These  were  the  days  when  Wilberforce  took  his  fill  of  the 
gaieties  of  life,  and  gathered  round  him  happy  friendships, 
which  he  broke  up  in  a  characteristic  manner,  retiring  to 
Hendon  from  an  ascetic  resolve  to  deny  himself  luxuries 
that  cost  time  and  money.  He  jots  :  '  Persuaded  Pitt  to 
church' — as  if  it  were  a  great  effort ;  but  all  is  put  so  kindly 
that  we  wonder  not  that  everybody  loved  him. 

And  just  one  reference  to  Lord  Nelson,  of  whose  deeds 
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Englishmen  never  hear  too  much.  His  dwelling  was  in 
Merton,  but  the  grounds  spread  far  into  Wimbledon.  He 
bought  the  estate  of  the  Greaves,  altered  the  house,  and 
rearranged  the  grounds.  The  position  is  known  now  as 
Nelson's  Fields,  and  the  entrance-lodge  was  near  where  the 
Abbey  Gardens  join  High-street,  the  Nelson  Arms.  The 
grounds  extended  to  what  we  know  as  the  Waterloo-  and 
Somerset-villas,  and  were  then  celebrated  for  shady  walks  and 
remarkable  yew-trees.  On  the  small  mound  in  the  paddock 
opposite  the  Waterloo-villas  was  a  favourite  rustic  seat,  where 
Nelson  sat  and  overlooked  the  then  unbroken  country  all 
around,  and  whence  he  often  went  to  the  Wandle  to  angle, 
calling  at  Wandlebank  House  to  gossip  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Perry.  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton  frequently  visited 
him  there  up  to  the  time  of  Sir  William's  death,  and  Lady 
Hamilton  of  course  afterwards.  That  spot  is  all  gone,  save 
a  pond. 

Cottenham  Park  is  now  parcelled  out  and  built  on ;  but 
Mount  Ararat,  a  mansion  overlooking  a  wide  extent  of 
country  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Guildford  and  Farn- 
borough,  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Devas,  Esq. ; 
and  Woodhays,  formerly  the  residence  of  Tooke,  the  author 
of  a  book  on  Prices,  is  the  residence  of  J.  R.  Beeves,  Esq. 
Wandlebank  House,  above  referred  to,  became  the  residence 
of  James  Perry,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  whose  remains  are  in  the  church,  and  of  whom  a 
monument  states :  '  Erected  by  the  Fox  Club  to  the  memory 
of  James  Perry,  Esq.,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  in  testimony  of  the  zeal,  courage,  and  ability  with 
which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  of  the  talent  and  integrity  by  which  he  mainly 
contributed  to  convert  the  daily  press  into  a  great  moral 
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instrument,  always  devoted  by  him  to  the  support  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  promotion  of  public  and  private  virtue.' 

Wimbledon  has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  places 
to  promote  volunteer  companies.  In  1797  the  vestry  took  into 
consideration  the  formation  of  an  association  towards  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  a  large  meeting  was  called,  pre- 
sided over  by  Home  Tooke,  and  addressed  by  Earl  Spencer, 
the  Right  Hon.  H6nry  Dundas,  J.  Meyrick,  and  others ;  and 
we  find  that  on  July  4,  1799,  George  IH.  reviewed  the  dif- 
ferent volunteer  corps  of  Surrey,  consisting  of  twelve  cavalry 
corps  and  twenty-four  of  infantry,  having  an  effective  strength 
of  2800. 

In  1860  the  Illustrated  London  News  reports  that  the 
common  was  inaugurated  as  a  national  rifle-ground  by  her 
Majesty,  the  ceremony  being  preceded  by  an  address  read  by 
the  Eight  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  who,  with  Earl  Spencer, 
Lord  Elcho,  and  others,  received  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  conducted  them ;  and  another  address  to  Prince 
Albert.  Both  having  been  replied  to,  '  her  Majesty  and  the 
royal  party  were  conducted  from  the  reception-marquee  along 
a  raised  platform,  covered  with  crimson  silk,  to  the  royal 
shooting-tent,  where  Mr.  Whitworth  was  presented  to  the 
Queen,  and  had  the  honour  of  explaining  the  mode  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  to  fire  the  shot  from  one  of  his  own  rifles* 

'  A  piece  of  scarlet  cord  attached  to  the  trigger  was  handed 
to  the  Queen,  who  gently  pulled  it,  and  the  royal  rifle-shot 
was  fired.  In  an  instant  the  red-and-white  flag  was  shown 
by  the  marker,  and  "  three  points  were  scored  to  the  Queen 
of  England."  Loud  cheering  followed  as  her  Majesty  de- 
clared the  prize-meeting  opened,  and  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  announced  the  fact  to  thousands  who  did  not  hear  the 
few  words  spoken  by  her  Majesty. ' 
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Thus  commenced  the  National  Rifle  Association.  This 
common  of  1000  acres  was  saved  by  the  Enclosure  Act  of 
1871  from  being  devoured  for  speculating  builders'  diversion. 

The  list  of  duels  fought  there  is  simply  horrible,  but  a 
selection  of  a  few  may  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  existence  of 
brutality  in  high  life.  Colonel  Lennox  and  the  Duke  of 
York  aimed  at  each  other's  head,  and  the  royal  gentleman 
had  his  hair  singed.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  thought  it  not 
beneath  him  to  meet  James  Paull,  and  both  hurt  each  other. 
George  Clarke  and  George  Payne  settled  their  quarrel  in  the 
same  dignified  manner,  but  more  effectively,  for  Payne  was 
killed.  The  'Most  Noble'  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
fought  Henry  Grattan ;  and  about  the  last  was  the  meeting 
of  the  fiery  Lord  Cardigan  and  Captain  Tuckett,  which  led 
to  his  lordship  being  tried  by  his  peers,  and  to  the  public 
denunciation  of  this  barbarous  practice. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  is  impossible  to  recite 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  residents  of  Wimbledon,  bat 
portraits  of  persons  recognised  as  worthy  of  distinction,  taken 
when  residents  in  this  parish,  include  (etchings  and  engrav- 
ings are  without  number) :  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  (by 
Vertue) ;  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  (by  Harding);  Queen  Catherine  Parr  (by  Hard- 
ing); Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon  (by  Thane); 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  Wimbledon  Manor 
(by  Faithorne);  General  Lambert  (Cromwell's  army), 
Wimbledon  Manor  (by  Honbraken);  Henry  Dundas,  Vis- 
count Melville  (by  Smith);  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (by  Vertue  and  others) ;  Thomas  Osborn,  first 
Duke  of  Leeds  (by  Scott) ;  Henry  Richard,  Earl  of  Holland 
(by  Clowet);  George  John,  Earl  Spencer  (by  Meyer); 
Georgiana  Spencer,    his  countess   (by  Bartolozzi);    John 
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Home  Tooke  (by  Jones  and  others) ;  William  Wilberforce, 
M.P.  for  York,  &e. 

Of  the  churches  some  few  particulars  should  be  offered. 
The  old  building  or  buildings  bad  their  origin  in  remote 
antiquity,  but  without  doubt  the  site  is  the  same.  The 
register  begins  1588,  but  there  are  traces  beyond  the  Con- 
quest. Aubrey  tells  of  its  extensive  repair  in  1703,  and 
there  is  some  old  painted  glass  dating  from  Edward  III. 

Another  church  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
at  least,  the  restoration  amounted  to  a  new  structure,  very 
preposterous  in  style  and  arrangement.  This  the  parish 
cleared  away  in  1848,  when  Messrs.  Smith  &  Moffatt  under- 
took to  construct  the  present  building.  Additions  have 
since  been  made  by  pious  benefactions,  and  the  old  chancel 
has  been  restored  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

A  little  mortuary  chapel,  erected  by  Lord  Wimbledon 
for  himself  and  family  in  1688,  is  lighted  by  a  south 
window,  having  the  Cecil  arms  perforated  in  stained 
glass:  'Here  resteth  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  Ent.  do.  Cecill, 
and  Baron  of  Putney,  Viscount  Wimbledon,  of  Wimbledon, 
third  sone  of  Thomas,  Earle  of  Exeter,  and  Dorothy 
Nevill,  of  the  Cobeyres  of  the  Lord  Nevill  of  Latimer,  and 
grandchild  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Burghley.'  On  the  north 
side  is  the  tale  of  his  Netherland  army  exploits;  on  the 
south  those  of  his  navy  and  political  life ;  pn  the  east  his 
end ;  on  the  west  his  wife  and  an  account  of  her  family.  On 
the  walls  are  other  mural  tablets  concerning  the  family. 

Underneath  the  vestry,  on  the  south  side,  is  the  Pitt 
family  vault,  having  the  arms  emblazoned.  In  the  nave  a 
monument  to  Richard  Wynn,  whose  travels  were  printed  by 
one  Thomas  Hearne,  a  precious  man  to  old  bookworms. 
Wynn  attended  Charles  I.  when  he  went  courting  Henrietta 
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Maria  of  Spain,  and  held  Wimbledon  Manor  as  trustee  for 
that  lady.  On  the  south  is  one  to  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Murray,  fourth  son  of  Earl  Mansfield,  whose  army 
exploits  in  Egypt,  the  Peninsular  War,  and  at  Waterloo 
added  to  the  renown*  richly  merited  from  all  who  remember 
his  fine  tall  figure,  his  frank  manly  bearing,  and  his  '  excel- 
lent qualities.'  He  died  in  1860.  We  really  must  not  con- 
tinue our  recollections  of  a  personal  visit,  but  may  note  that 
the  visitor  must  take  time  that  will  be  well  rewarded  in 
exploring  the  sacred  records  of  the  past  in  this  God's  acre 
and  building.  There  are  besides  this  four  or  five  other 
churches. 

Wimbledon  charities  are  numerous,  the  most  important 
being  that  known  as  Smith's  Charity.  He  was  bom  at 
Wandsworth  in  1548,  and  in  due  tinje  became  a  London 
alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  He  lived 
in  Silver-street,  Cheapside,  as  a  silversmith,  and  his  house 
fell  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666;  having  lost  his  wife,  and 
being  childless,  he  devoted  his  latter  days  to  works  of 
charity,  giving  to  the  towns  of  Croydon,  Kingston,  Guild- 
ford, Farnham,  Godalming,  and  Dorking  1000Z.  each,  and 
by  a  deed  in  1620  denuded  himself  of  the  remainder  of  his 
property,  reserving  but  500Z.  a  year  for  his  own  purposes.  It 
was  a  curious  deed,  and  had  to  be  amended  in  Chancery 
during  his  life.  The  wealth  is  enormous,  and  the  dis- 
position astonishing  for  its  comprehensiveness  and  bene- 
ficence. 

The  Betenson  Estates  of  Wimbledon  and  Putney  pro- 
vided the  funds  by  which  the  charities  at  Bromley  were 
endowed.  Many  are  the  bequests  beside;  and  there  are 
almshouses,  national  schools,  and  a  village  club,  with  lecture- 
hall  designed  by  Mr.  Teulon,  and  opened  in  1859.      It  is 
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intended  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  all 
classes,  and  to  collect  a  local  museum.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  dozen  other  charitable  institutions,  well  managed  and 
of  great  utility. 

House-building  is  progressing  to  a  remarkable  extent 
throughout  the  parish,  and  there  are  houses  commodious 
and  elegant,  to  be  obtained  at  a  rental  of  from  40/,  and  452. 
tip  to  1001.  The  value  extends  in  a  very  distinctive  degree, 
that  is,  from  802.  to  1102.,  then  1302.,  then  1502.,  then  2002., 
Ac,  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  desired. 

The  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Wimbledon  should  be 
defined,  as  the  visitor  can  never  detect  where  it  begins  and 
ends  by  any  break  of  dwellings  or  conspicuous  division. 
The  entire  area  is  more  than  three  thousand  acres,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  parishes  of  Kingston,  .Merton,  Mitcham, 
Tooting,  Streatham,  and  Wandsworth. 

The  south  and  part  of  the  east  adjoin  Merton,  and  the 
river  Wandle,  where  is  Wandlebank  House,  already  spoken  of, 
and  New  Wimbledon  ;  between  this  and  the  town  or  village 
is  the  Wimble  and  Merton  Station  of  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  and  the  Wimbledon  branch ;  thence  the 
railway  sweeps  round  Gottenham  Park  and  the  land  north 
including  Wimbledon  Wood,  and  the  old  park  by  the  Crooked 
Billet,  up  to  Wimbledon  Park,  which  is  at  the  east  bounded 
by  the  Wandle,  and  Streatham,  Tooting,  and  Mitcham; 
thence  on  the  north  by  Wandsworth,  which  will  include 
in  its  line  the  undefined  Wimbledon  Common  and  the 
entire  place. 

We  should  have  to  extend  these  notes  considerably  in 
order  to  say  what  we  think  ought  to  be  said  of  this  most 
interesting  locality,  because  of  the  marvellous  variety  of 
its  characteristics  and  associations. 
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In  some  places  it  is  the  scrubbiest  of  country  villages, 
but  in  nine-tenths  it  is  simply  charming.  The  roads  are 
laid  out  in  a  style  that  has  no  parallel  around  London ;  and 
the  configuration  of  the  land  aids  the  effect  to  such  an 
extent  that  although  it  is  but  8000  acres,  the  visitor  might 
well  believe  he  had  traversed  10,000;  and  the  elegance,  com- 
fort, convenience,  cleanliness,  and  facility  of  transit  that 
meet  one  on  every  hand  unite  to  give  an  impression  that 
will  not  be  readily  effaced. 


WOODFORD. 

The  parish  of  Woodford  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  by 
the  tributary  of  the  river  Lea  called  Ching,  and  the  con- 
nection is  marked  by  a  ford  called  Ching  Ford,  leading  to  a 
wood  where  was  another  stream  that  from  its  locality  was 
named  Wood  Ford.  The  parishes  thus  associated  are  respec- 
tively Woodford  and  Ghingford.  This  wood  over  the  ford 
has  been  exposed  to  the  operations  of  the  woodcutter,  for  the 
purposes  of  clearing,  and  also  to  supply  timber,  which  in 
olden  times  was  treated  as  property  that  belonged  to  any 
resident  who  chose  to  cut  it.  The  tracks  through  the  woods 
have  been  transformed  into  roads ;  but  the  two  Chigwell 
roads  had  an  unenviable  fame,  in  that  they  furnished  many 
victims  for  the  gallows,  who  in  their  active  life  ranked  as 
highwaymen,  and  at  the  cross-roads  figured  for  the  last  time  as 
warnings  to  their  fellow-creatures.  These  two  roads,  as  they 
unite  to  pass  through  Woodford  Wells,  are  now  recognised 
as  the  origin  of  the  suburban  homes  that  have  since  multi- 
plied throughout  the  parish. 

On  the  east  and  south  of  Woodford  is  Barking,  at  Wood- 
ford Bridge-road,  where  are  still  many  fields  between  the 
river  Boden  and  Barking ;  to  the  south  and  south-west  is 
the  parish  of  Wan  stead,  which  adjoins  Woodford  at  George- 
lane  Station  and  the  London-road  near  Grove  Hill,  connect- 
ing the  George-lane  Station  by  the  road  called  George-lane. 
All  about  this  part  are  many  modern  residences,  of  various 
values,  but  all  having  good  gardens  or  shrubbery  surround- 
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ings.    On  the  west  and  north-west  is  the  parish  of  Waltham- 
stow.     The  area  to  the  left  of  the  London-road  includes 
Grove  Hill,  Grove-road,  Grove-villas,  and  larger  properties, 
such  as   Hope  Lodge,  the  Grove,  the  Rectory,   Woodford 
Hall,  besides  a  dozen  new  roads  with  progressive  erections  on 
their  sides.     To  the  north-west  is  Chigwell,  and  at  that  part 
the  area  of  Woodford  contains  many  old-fashioned  places, 
and  the  general  character  is  that  of  an  old-fashioned  village 
on  the  border   of  the  Forest,  having  sinuous  streams  and 
several  ponds  to  the  north  of  Claybnry  Park  and  Woodford 
Bridge,  that  crosses  the  Boden.     Stretching  from  Woodford 
Bridge  is  the  favourite  locality  called  Snake's-lane,  formerly 
Sake's-lane,  now  bordered  with  excellent  residences,  having 
every  appearance  of  comfort  in  their  appointments  and  fer- 
tility in  their  surroundings.     This  lane  extends  to  Woodford 
Green  and  Walthamstow,  and  is  bisected  by  the  Woodford 
branch  railway  at  Woodford  Station.     Where  the  parishes 
meet  there  is  considerable  increase  of  dwellings  of  the  same 
inviting  description  as  those  referred  to,  the  grounds  of  many 
being  remarkably  well  laid  out.     Lanes  and  roads  of  the  old 
and  crooked  type  meander  about  in  a  rural  style  quite  charm- 
ing to  the  town  visitor  and  pleasant  to  the  residents.     The 
associations  of  Woodford  call  to  mind  the  name  of  Richard 
Warner,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  resident  in  Woodford-row,  as  he  says,  almost  from 
infancy ;  and  he  devoted  his  studious  moments  to  '  botanical 
amusement,'  as  he  mentions  in  his  dedication  of  his  book, 
entitled  PlanUe  Woodfordierusis,  to  the  Apothecaries*  Com- 
pany, in  grateful  sense  of  the  favours  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
botanical  amusements.     The  book  is  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ray, 
who  described  the  botany  of  Cambridge.    He  enumerates  756 
indigenous  plants,  many  of  which  are  not  common. 
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As  some  of  oar  readers  may  love  botanical  study,  a  little 
digression  on  this  exceedingly  rare  book  may  be  acceptable. 
Of  plants  unusual  be  names  the  wych-hazel,  or  broad-leaved 
elm,  in  a  copse  joining  Bibton-lane ;  the  mistletoe,  on  an  oak 
between  Woodford-row  and  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  and  on  an 
apple-tree,  and  on  other  trees  on  the  Loughton-road ;  the 
smooth-leaved  wych-elm,  in  a  hedge  near  the  eighth  mile- 
stone ;  heart's-ease,  common  in  fields  and  under  hedges ; 
common  violets  of  two  kinds,  and  also  dog-violets,  in  the 
woods,  &c. ;  English  black  maidenhair ;  hare's-foot  trefoil 
and  heart  trefoil,  strawberry  trefoil;  white  with  a  codded  umbel 
top ;  lesser  and  decumbent ;  the  small,  the  melilot,  the  knotted, 
the  white-flowered  meadow,  the  hop,  the  honeysuckle,  the 
long-leaved  purple  (with  deep-coloured  flowers),  the  marsh — all 
trefoils,  flowering  between  May  and  August ;  meadow  saxifrage ; 
water-hemlock;  the  water-elder,  or  cherry-wood ;  of  orchis,  the 
butterfly,  the  male  and  female  fool's  stones;  broom-rape, 
heath-pea,  bird's-foot,  and  wild  marjoram  ;  water-mint,  cow- 
wheat,  fevrefew,  crab-tree,  several  mallows,  the  rosebay  wil- 
low-herb and  others  of  the  same  genus ;  soapwort,  cockle, 
campion,  bachelor's-buttons,  water-horehound,  spleenwort, 
wild  wood,  or  dyer's-weed  (at  the  bottom  of  Sake's-lane,  com- 
monly called  Snake's-lane),  hops  of  both  kinds,  the  fumitory, 
fennels,  ferns,  barren  strawberry,  blackberry,  alder,  common 
ash-tree,  teasles  of  several  kinds,  fox-glove,  water-plantain, 
hound's-tongue,  blites,  marigolds,  succory,  stitchwort,  ches- 
nut-tree,  deptford-pink,  a  dozen  varieties  of  thistle,  earth-nut 
(commonly  called  hog-nut),  euphorbias,  truffles,  box-tree, 
berberry,  wood-betony,  holly-tree,  calamus,  the  sweet-smell- 
ing flag,  the  great  maple,  or  sycamore.  These  are,  or  were, 
'  growing  spontaneously'  in  this  neighbourhood  when  Warner 
resided  there,  and  the  fact  proves  the  adaptation  of  the  dis- 
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trict  to  the  wants  of  London  citizens  seeking  rural  homes,  in 
that  trees  and  plants  which  many  are  greatly  troubled  to  grow 
thrive  there  by  mere  natnre.  The  richest  of  country  charms 
are  native  to  the  soil.  Warner  is  known  in  the  literary  world 
by  his  famous  letter  to  Garrick  concerning  a  glossary  to 
Shakespeare,  and  for  the  specimen  appended,  in  which  much 
learning  is  turned  to  practical  account.  The  idea  has  never 
been  thoroughly  realised,  but  will  surely  be  so  some  day. 

Izaak  Walton  states,  in  his  Life  of  Oeorge  Herbert,  the 
Christian  Poet  and  Parson,  that  *  about  the  year  1629,  and 
the  thirty-fourth  of  his  age,  Mr.  Herbert  was  seized  with  a 
sharp  quotidian  ague,  and  thought  to  remove  it  by  a  change 
of  air ;  to  which  end  he  went  to  Woodford,  in  Essex,  chiefly 
also  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his  beloved  brother,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  (brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury),  and  other 
friends  there  of  that  family.  In  his  house  he  remained  twelve 
months,  and  there  became  his  own  physician,  and  cured  him- 
self of  his  ague  by  forbearing  drink  and  not  eating  any  meat, 
no,  not  mutton,  nor  a  hen  or  pigeon,  unless  they  are  salted  ; 
and  by  such  constant  diet  he  removed  his  ague,  but  with  in- 
conveniences that  were  worse,  for  he  brought  upon  himself  a 
disposition  to  rheums  and  other  weaknesses,  and  a  supposed 

consumption And  now  his  care  was  to  recover  from 

his  consumption  by  a  change  from  Woodford,  and  his  remove 
was  to  Dauntsey,  in  Wiltshire,  to  the  house  of  Lord  Danvers, 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  loved  Mr.  Herbert  so  very  much  that  he 
allowed  him  such  an  apartment  in  it  as  might  best  suit  his 
liking.  And  in  this  place,  by  a  spare  diet,  declining  all  per- 
plexing studies,  moderate  exercise,  and  a  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, his  health  was  improved  to  a  good  degree  of  strength 
and  cheerfulness.'  Then  he  resolved  to  marry  and  to  take 
priest's  orders. 
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There  was  a  notable  Independent  minister  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  resident  in  Woodford,  whose  sermons 
were  of  the  most  famous  in  those  preaching  days.  His  por- 
trait is  of  a  man  of  a  sad,  honest,  contemplative  character, 
and  underneath  is  this  inscription  :  c  The  true  effigies  of  the 
truly  Religious,  Learned,  and  Jnditions  Divine,  Nicholas 
Lockyer,  Mr.  of  Arts. 

1  Note  well  the  substance  of  this  shade  so  bright ; 
Lo,  'tis  a  Burning  and  a  Shining  Light; 
Neat,  Elegant,  Sententious,  High  and  Bare, 
Lo,  all  his  Sermons  and  Expressions  are.' 

Lockyer  was  Provost  of  Eton  after  Rons,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  office  at  the  Restoration  on  account  of  his  noncon- 
formity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Boilers,  the 
artist,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  friendship  of  Boy- 
dell,  the  famous  engraver,  and  thence  came  a  view  of  a  piece 
of  water  at  Woodford-row,  in  Essex,  with  the  adjacent 
county,  which  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Warner,  whose  name 
is  above  mentioned.  The  print  is  inserted  in  the  Guildhall 
illustrated  edition  of  Lysons,  and  is  very  scarce.  One  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  body  esquires,  Robert  Roe,  had  a  son  who 
became  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  author  of  a  learned  folio  well 
known  to  students  of  the  history  of  that  time.  He  was  born 
at  Leyton,  and  obtained  his  knighthood  from  James  I.,  but 
Woodford  became  his  own  home.  After  having  returned 
from  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul  and  diplomatist  to 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and  returning,  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Cirencester.  He  brought 
the  famous  Alexandrian  hs.  of  the  Greek  Testament  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte  that  was  published  in  facsimile  by  Dr.  Woide. 
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In  his  will  he  left  801.  '  towards  the  building  an  extra  aisle 
to  Woodford  Church  whenever  the  parishioners  should  demand 
it  after  a  good  peace  should  he  settled  in  Church  and  State/ 
While  M.P.  for  Cirencester  he  made  a  famous  speech  in  Par- 
liament on  '  The  Decay  of  Coin  and  Trade  among  Merchants/ 
that  passed  through  several  editions.     It  is  of  no  use  to  as, 
being  constructed  on  the  principle  that  a  country's  riches  de- 
pend on  her  hoarding  gold  and  silver,  and  contending  that  for 
money  to  be  a  merchandise  was  a  great  state  danger.     He 
would  make  it  a  capital  offence  to  export  gold,  and  would 
destroy  the  French  trade'  because  it  was  mainly  in  luxuries. 
He  held  that  to  secure  English  trade  we  must  protect  our 
staple  commodities,  '  of  which  wool  is  the  chiefest,  and  seeke 
the  way  both  to  keep  up  the  price  at  home  and  the  estimation 
of  all  commodities  made  of  it  to  be  vended  abroad.'     At  that 
time  the  Dutch  had  great  foreign  trade,  and  he  advocated  a 
treaty  with  that  nation  respecting  the  reshipment  of  East 
India  and  other  colonial  produce,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
two  nations  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  market.     He  accused 
manufacturers  of  injuring  our  trade  in  woollen  and  linen 
goods,  by  their  dishonest  tricks  in  stretching  goods  in  the 
packing  that  shrank  before  reaching  the  customer,  and  led 
him  to  order  elsewhere,  whereby  foreigners  had  become  good 
manufacturers,  and  were  levying  protective  duties  on  our 
exports.     After  other  notions   he   closed    by  saying  that 
Government  should  consider  whether  London  is  not  mono- 
polising all  trade,  and  '  in  my  opinion  it  is  no  good  state 
of  a  body  to  have  a  fat  head,  thin  guts,  and  leane  mem- 
bers.'    We  will  forgive  all  these ;    his  sayings  were  popu- 
lar, his  services  abroad  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his 
folio  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  English 
diplomacy* 
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Woodford  once  possessed  a  curate — the  Bev.  Thomas 
Maurice — whose  life  and  labours  have  fame  among  those  who 
love  books  and  literary  associations.  He  had  known  Pennant, 
Morell,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  passed  a  rattling  career  in  in- 
timacy with  the  wits  of  1770  to  1800.  Wearied  of  frivolity,  he 
settled  as  a  curate  at  Woodford,  being  ordained  thereto  by 
Bishop  Lowth ;  and  of  his  Woodford  life  he  says,  '  Wood- 
ford is  a  beautiful  village,  and  was  then  inhabited  principally 
by  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  repu- 
tation ;  but  after  a  few  months  of  rustication  in  the  charming 
village  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duties  I  passed  more 
of  my  time  in  the  Temple  and  west  of  Temple  Bar  than  in 
my  apartments  in  Love-lane,  Woodford,  a  shady  recess  then 
overgrown  with  thistles  and  briers  instead  of  roses  and  lilies ; 
and  among  those  who  were  more  particularly  kind  to  me  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  omit  the  names  of  Mr.  Godfrey, 
Mr.  Goddard  (a  merchant  connected  with  the  house  of  Hope, 
the  Amsterdam  bankers,  whose  sister  he  had  married),  and 
Archbishop  Markham.  A  most  friendly  intimacy  continued 
until  nearly  all  the  party,  including  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  now 
sleep  under  the  wide-extended  shade  of  that  mighty  yew-tree 
for  which  Woodford  churchyard  is  celebrated.'  He  also  knew 
an  extraordinary  character  then  resident  at  Woodford,  and 
afterwards  well  known  in  literary  circles  and  the  oldest  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society — Dr.  John  Wilkinson,  a  sordid  pas- 
sionate creature,  caricatured  as  Dr.  Wrathful,  and  disliked 
by  the  Woodford  gentlemen  on  account  of  his  magisterial 
severity  to  the  poor  and  his  mercenary  habits  in  society. 
From  Woodford,  Maurice  wrote  his  celebrated  book  on  Indian 
Antiquities,  in  which  he  denies  the  connection  between  the 
traditional  and  documentary  statements  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  world  and  that  of  Moses,  giving  to  the  Jewish 
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record  the  character  of  inspiration,  and  to  the  other  that  of 
mere  imitation ;  discussing  with  a  freedom  foreign  to  his  chief, 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  to  our  Mr.  Max  Muller,  the  mytho- 
logical systems  of  the  Indian  philosophy  in  a  manner  which, 
if  we  could  describe,  our  readers  would  not  thank  us  to  re- 
capitulate. He  had  profound  acquaintance  with  Indian  litera- 
ture, and  upon  this  reputation  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  assistant-librarian  to  the  Bristol  Museum,  an  office  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  apartments 
there  on  the  80th  March  1824,  having  reached  the  age  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  He  was  buried  on  the  6th  April 
in  Woodford  churchyard  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  J.  B. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Bailey,  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  and  other  distinguished 
men. 

In  1779,  just  after  entering  on  his  Woodford  life,  he  col- 
lected his  poems,  and  it  may  be  acceptable  to  readers  to  have 
a  specimen  taken  from  his  reading  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
She  is  removed  in  a  swoon  after  seeing  her  dead  lover  from 
the  heights,  and 

4  In  vain  she  strove  her  languid  eyes  to  close, 
And  lose  the  sense  of  grief  in  sweet  repose ; 
Such  dreadful  scenes  within  her  bosom  wrought, 
And  doubt  and  terror  darken  every  thought 
Before  her  sight  the  ghastly  phantom  stood, 
All  deadly  pale,  and  smeared  with  clotted  blood. 
Dreadful  it  smiled,  as  o'er  her  prostrate  charms 
It  seemed  to  hang  and  stretch  its  empty  arms. 
The  gloomy  vision  fired  her  maddening  brain, 
And  wilder  horror  shot  through  every  vein. 
She  started  from  the  couch  in  dumb  despair, 
Beat  her  white  breast,  and  tore  her  raven  hair ; 
Then,  rushing  forth,  the  rocky  heights  ascends, 
Where  widest  o'er  the  waves  the  turret  bends. 
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Rolling  her  fiery  eyes  from  side  to  side, 
Soon  as  her  lover's  floating  corpse  she  spied, 
Headlong  she  darted  from  the  giddy  steep, 
And  sunk  for  ever  in  the  whelming  deep.' 

We  must  not  omit  to  note  that  the  '  witty  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,'  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  was  born  at  Woodford  in  1771 . 

The  Woodford  charities  are  connected  with  Archbishop 
Harsnett's  bequests  in  1629,  and  also  with  the  Chigwell 
school.  Woodford  has  never  received  its  fair  share  in  that 
school,  and  somehow  the  foundation  rights  have  been  abol- 
ished. The  freehold  of  The  George  belongs  to  the  poor, 
and  has  been  manipulated  to  their  disadvantage.  There  is 
still  a  charge  of  51.,  '  which  is  duly  paid,'  says  the  Charity 
Commissioners'  Report ;  but  with  regret  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  clergy  have  not  been  the  good  stewards  they  should 
have  been,  having  diverted,  under  dishonest  but  plausible 
pleas,  the  funds  not  intended  for  their  use.  There  is 
an  interesting  item  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
hero  in  Woodstock,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who,  in  1659,  in  the 
depth  of  his  misery  left  forty  shillings  a  year  to  the  poor  of 
Woodford.  That  ought  to  be  about  402.  now,  and  we  fear  if 
the  sturdy  old  knight  were  to  reappear,  there  would  have  to  be 
offered  very  lame  excuses  thereupon  as  to  the  stewardship. 
Conspicuous  in  the  churchyard  is  a  miniature  monument  to 
the  Godfrey  family,  especially  to  Thomas.  He  left  4001.  to 
the  poor,  provided  the  trustees,  the  churchwardens,  would 
keep  in  perpetual  repair  the  monument  his  brother  had  erected 
as  a  family  memento  ;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  bequest  re- 
verted to  the  Godfrey  family,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  the  ill- 
starred  Sir  Edmond,  of  Chalk  Farm-tragedy  fame,  was  one. 
But  the  parish  vestry  in  1772  rejected  the  money  on  such 
conditions ;  and  the  Godfrey  charity  never  departed  from  the 

00 
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Godfrey  family.     The  monument  therefore  tells  another  tale 
than  was  originally  intended.    There  was  one  Ellen  Dod,  a 
maiden  lady  of  Woodford,  who  desired  in  her  will  (1814)  to 
fond  so  mnch  as  should  yield  1(M.  a  year  for  sermon-preach- 
ing and  bread-giving ;  but  the  conditions  were  embarrassing 
and  the  money  accumulated,  until  in  1871  it  reached  BOOL, 
when  a  new  arrangement  that  more  benefited  the  almoner 
than  the  recipient  came  into  force,  showing  again  the  folly 
of  these  trifling  eleemosynary  gifts ;  a  remark  which  applies 
to  other  small  gifts  known  as  the  Burmester  and  Popplewell 
Charities.     The  one  provides  coal  and  the  other  bread,  and 
both  are  difficult  of  administration  from  the  loose  description 
of  the  receivers  and  the  annoyance  they  cause  to  the  clergy, 
who  are  the  dispensers.    The  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
community  are  not  neglected  at  Woodford,  nor  are  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  clergy.     The  rectory,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Cowley,  yields  an  income  of  700 J.,  with  house  and  grounds. 
St.  Paul's,  in  the  gift  of  the  rector,  but  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  has  an  income  of  2502.,  with  house.     All  Saints, 
Woodford  Wells,  with  an  income  of  8301.,  is  in  the  gift  of 
trustees.     The  churches  are  well  sustained  in  all  the  parochial 
details,  and  well  attended.     So  is  the  Congregational  chapel. 
This  denomination  planted  itself  here  in  1815,  and  added 
the  new  church  in  George-lane  in  1875.    The  Wesleyans 
have  also  an  effective  organisation.     The  rapid  growth  of 
Woodford  forbids  more  than  an  estimate  of  the  population, 
but  it  must  be  over  8000,  on  an  area  of  8800  acres,  and  the 
district  is  improving  in  wealth  and  reputation  every  year. 
The  rents  are  very  various,  ranging  from  802.  to  2501, 
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Ward.    With  Portrait,  Facsimile  of  Handwriting,  &c. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  x&t. 

Baker's  Clouds  in  the  East  : 

Travels  and  Adventures  on   the    Perso-Turcoman   Frontier.      By 
Valentine  Baker.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Balzac— The    ComSdie   Humaine  and   its 

Author.    With  Translations  from  Balzac.     By  H.  H.  Walker. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  London ; 

With  some  Account  of  their  Predecessors,  the  Early  Goldsmiths :  toge- 
ther with  Lists  of  Bankers  from  1677  to  1876;    By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  W.),  Works  by : 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.  By 
Charles  Warring  Bardslky,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout 
and  considerably  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

w  Mr.  Bardsley  has  faithfulfy  consulted  the  original  medieval  documents 
and  works  from  which  the  origin  and  development  of  surnames  can  alone  6a 
satisfactorily  traced.  He  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  surnames,  and  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  him  in  this  field."— TImrs. 

Curiositiea  of  Puritan   Nomenclature.      By   Charles  W. 
Bardsley.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 
"  The  book  is  full  of  interest ;  in  fact,  it  is  Just  the  thorough  and  scholarly 
work  we  should  expect  from  the  author  of x  English  Surnames.1  '* — Graphic. 


Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6s.  6d.  \  r\\x  edges,  js.  6d. 

Bechstein's  As  Pretty  as  Seven, 

And  other  German  Stories.  Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.  With 
Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  zoo  Illustrations  by 
Richter. 
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A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Memoirs  of. 

By  Henry  Morley.    New  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  Illustrations, 
imperial  4x0,  cloth  extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  au.  per  volume. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists : 

A  Gathering  of  Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  Two  Series. 
The  First  Series  including  Examples  by  Wilkie,  Constable, 
Turner,  Mulready,  Landseer,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  Frith, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Leslie,  Ansdell,  Marcus  Stone,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Faed,  Eyre  Crowe,  Gavin  O'Neil,  and  Madox  Brown. 

The  Second  Series  containing  Pictures  by  Armitage,  Faed, 
Goodall,  Hemsley,  Horslby,  Marks,  Nicholls,  Sir  Noel 
Paton,  Pickersgill,  G.  Smith,  Marcus  Stone,  Solomon, 
Straight,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  Warren. 

All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A. 

"  This  book  is  well  got  up,  and  good  engravings  by  Jesus,  Lumb  Stocks,  and 
others,  bring  back  to  us  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions  of  past  years."— Times. 

NE W NO VEL  B Y  THE  A UTHOR  OF  ' '  THE  NE W REPUBLIC" 

Belgravia  for  January,  1881, 

Price  One  Shilling,  contains  the  First  Parts  of  Three  New  Serials, 

viz. : — 
i.  A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  W.  H.  Mallock, 

Author  of  "  The  New  Republic." 
a.  Joseph's  Coat,  by  D.  Christie  Murray,    Author  of  "A  Life's 

Atonement."    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard. 
3.  Round  About  Eton  and  Harrow,  by  Alfred  Rimmer.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 

V  The  FORTY-SECOND  Volume  of  BELGRA  VIA,  elegantly  bound 
in  crimson  clothtfull  gilt  side  and  back,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d.,  is  now 
ready. — Handsome  Cases  for  binding  volumes  can  be  had  at  zs.  each. 

Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  uniform  in  size  for  binding. 

Blackburn's  Art  Handbooks: 

Academy  Notes,  1875.    With  40  Illustrations.  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1876.    With  107  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1877.    With  143  Illustrations,  is 

Academy  Notes,  1878.    With  150  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1879.    With  146  Illustrations,  is. 

Academy  Notes,  1880.    With  126  Illustrations. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1878.  With  68  Illustrations.  is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1879.  With  60  Illustrations.  is. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  1880.  With  48  Illustrations. 

Pictures  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878.    80  Illustrations. 

Pictures  at  South  Kensington.  (The  Raphael  Cartoons,  Sheep- 
shanks Collection,  &c.)    With  70  Illustrations,    ts. 

The  TflngUsh  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery.    With  114 

Illustrations,    is. 
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Art  Handbooks— -continued. 
The  Old  Masters  at  the  National  Gallery.  128  Illusts.  is.  6d. 
Academy  Notes,  1875-79.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
nearly  600  Illustrations  in  Facsimile.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

A  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  National  Gallery. 

With  Notes  by  Hknky  Blackburn,  and  24a  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo* 
cloth  limp,  3*. 

UNIFORM  WITH  M  ACADEMY  NOTES." 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1878.  117  Illustrations,  i*. 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  Notes,  1879.  125  Illustrations,  is. 
Royal  Scottish  Aoademy  Notes,  1880.  1 14  Illustrations.  I*. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1878.  95  Illusts.  is. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  Notes,  1880.  120  Illusts.  is. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1878.  112  Illusts.  1-. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1879.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Walker  Art  Gallery  Notes,  Liverpool,  1880.  100  Illusts.  is. 
Royal  Manchester  Institution  Notes,  1878.  88  Illustrations,  is. 
Society  of  Artists  Notes,  Birmingham,  1878.  95  Illusts.  is. 
Children  of  the  Great  City.    By  F.  W.  Lawson.    With  Fac- 

simile  Sketches  by  the  Artist    Demy  8vo,  if. 

Folio,  half-bound  boards,  India  Proofs,  au. 

Blake  (William) : 

Etchings  from  his  Works.    By  W.  B.  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text. 
"  The  best  side  of  Blake* s  work  is  given  Mere,  and  makes  a  really  attractive 
volume  f  which  all  can  enjoy.    .    .    .     The  etching  is  of  the  best  kind,  more  refined 
and  delicate  than  the  original  work." — Saturday  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron; 

or,  Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait,  and 
Stothard's  beautiful  Copperplates. 

Bowers'  (G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Canters  in  Crampshire.    By  G.  Bowers.    I.  Gallops  from 

Gorseborough.    II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.     III.  Studies  with 
Stag  Hounds.    Oblong  4to,  half-bound  boards,  ax/. 

Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.   By  G.  Bowers.   Coloured  in 

facsimile  of  the  originals.    Oblong  4to,  half-bound,  six. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 

chiefly  Illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 

Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.    An  entirely 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  fine  full-page  Illustrations. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  full-page  Portraits,  4s.  6d, 

Brewster's  (Sir  David)  Martyrs  of  Science. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Astronomical  Plates,  4s.  6d. 

Brewster's  (Sir  D.)  More  Worlds  than  One, 

the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Christian. 
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Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bret  Harte's  Collected  Works.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the 
Author.    Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 
VoL      I.  Complete  Poetical  anb  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Plate 

Portrait,  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Author. 
Vol.    II.  Earlier  Papers — Luck  op  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 

— Bohemian  Papers — Spanish  and  American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  op  the  Argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.   IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.     V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   With 

Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Bbllbw,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  &/. 

An  Heiress  of  Bed  Dog,  and  other  Stories.  By  Bret  Harte, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*. ;  cloth  limp,  ax.  6a\ 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.     By  Beet  Harte.    Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  it. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  td. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches.    By  Beet 

Hakte.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.   By  Bret  Harte.   Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover,  if. ;  cloth  extra,  as.  6o\ 

Demy  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  in  Colours,  301, 

Flora  Medica : 

A  History  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  by 
a  Figure  of  each  Plant,  coloured  by  hand.  By  Benjamin  H. 
Barton,  F.L.S..  and  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  partly  re-written  by  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.   Scott.     With   17  beautiful  Steel   Plates   by 
Stothard,  engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7s,  6d. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals. 

With  Notices  of  his  Life.    By  Thomas  Moored.    A  Reprint  of  the 
Original  Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve  full-page  Plates. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

Campbell's  (Sir  G.)  White  and  Black : 

The  Outcome  of  a  Visit  to  the  United  States.      By  Sir  George. 
Campbell,  M.P. 

"  Few  persons  art  Ukeh  to  take  it  up  without  finitkint  #."— NoNCONPQRMlST. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  &/. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  zoj.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children: 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.   R.  Haweis.     With  Eight  Coloured 
Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  &.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools. 

By  Mrs.  Hawets,  Author  of  "  Chaucer  for  Children." 
This  is  a  copious  and  judicious  selection /rem  Chaucer's  Tales,  with  full  notes 
on  the  history,  manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  fourteenth  century,  v*itk 
marginal  glossary  and  a  literal  poetical  version  in  modern  English  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  original  poetry.  Six  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  art  thus  presented, 
in  sections  offrotn  10  to  200  tines,  mingled  with  prose  narrative.  "  Chaucer  for- 
Schools  "  is  issued  to  meet  a  nuidely-exfiresed  want,  and  is  especially  adapted  for 
class  instruction.  It  may  be  profitably  studied  in  connection  with  the  maps  and 
illustrations  of lt  Chaucer  for  Children.** 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

Cleopatra's  Needle: 

Its  Acquisition  and  Removal  to  England.     By  Sir  J.  E  Alexander. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Colman's  Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous 
Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by  G. 
B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by: 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.     By  Moncure  D.  Conway, 

M. A.    Two  Vols. ,  royal  8vo,  with  65  Illustrations,  28*. 
"  A  valuable  contribution  to  mythological  literature.  .  .  .    There  is  muck 
good  writing,  a  vast  fund  of  humanity,  undeniable  earnestness,  and  a  delicate 
sense  of  humour,  all  set  forth  in  pure  English.** — Contemporary  Review. 

A  Necklace  of  Stories.     By  Moncure  D.  Conway,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
"  This  delightful  •  Nechlace  of  Stories*  is  inspired  with  lovely  and  lofty 
sentiments.*' — Illustrated  London  News. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  a^r. 

Cope's  History  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consent's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.     By  Sir  William 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13  Portraits,  fs.  6d. 

Creasy" s  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians  ; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton  College.    By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Etched  Frontispiece,  js.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present. 

By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Finger-Ring  Lore/'&c. 

NE  W  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR   OF  «■  PRIMITIVE  MANNERS 
AND  CUSTOMS!'— drown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 

Including  a  New  Translation  of  Beccaria's  "  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene." 
By  James  Anson  Farrer. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  71.  6d.  each. 

Gruikshank's  Oomio  Almanack. 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second 
from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings 
by  Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landklls,  &c. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  now  ready,  211.  each. 

Gossans'  History  of  Hertfordshire. 

By  John  B.  Cussans.  Illustrated  with  full-page  Plates  on  Copper 
and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 

•«•  Paris  XV.  and  XVI.,  completing  the  zoori,  are  just  ready. 

"Mr.  Cussans  has,  from  sources  not  accessible  to  Clutter  buck*  mads  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  manorial  history  of  the  county  from  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  many  doubtful  points,  and  given  original  details  con* 
censing  various  subjects  untouched  or  imperfectly  treated  by  that  writer.9 — 

ACADBMY. 

Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  £7  7s. 

Cyclopedia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Military— 
from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.1 
Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on  the  Continent, 
and  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of 
Europe.    By  J.  R.  PlanchS,  Somerset  Herald. 

The  Volumes  may  also  be  bad  separately  (each  Complete  in  itself)  at  £3  13*  64.  each  : 
VoL  L    THE  DICTIONARY. 

VoL  EL  A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  IN  EUROPE. 
Also  in  25  Parts,  at  5*.  each.    Cases  for  binding,  5*.  each. 

"A  comprehensive  and  highly  valuable  booh  of  reference.  .  .  .  We  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  in  this  booh  an  account  of  an  article  of  dress,  while  in  most 
of  the  entries  curious  and  instructive  details  are  given.  .  .  .  Mr.  Planchft 
enormous  labour  of  love,  the  production  of  a  text  which,  whether  in  its  dictionary 
form  or  in  that  of  the  *  General History ,'  is  within  its  intended  scope  immeasurably 
the  best  and  richest  work  on  Costume  in  English.  .  .  .  This  booh  is  not  only 
one  qf  the  most  readable  works  of  the  hind,  but  intrinsically  attractive  and 
amusing"— ArmatMawu 

"  A  most  readable  and  interesting  work— and  it  can  scarcely  be  consulted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  information  as  to  -military,  court, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  chrome-lithographs, 
and  most  of  the  woodcut  illustrations—  the  latter  amounting  to  several  thousands 
— are  very  elaborately  executed;  and  the  work  forms  a  livre  de  luxe  which  renders 
it  equally  suited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies*  drawing-room." — Times. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated. 

Dickens.— About  England  with  Dickens. 

By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Charles 
A.  VANDERHOOF.  \ In  preparation. 
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Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

with  Illustrations,  04s. 

Dodge's  (Colonel)  The  Hunting  Grounds  of 

the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of 
the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irving  Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Blackmore  ;  Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn 
by  Ernest  Grisbt. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  zar.  6d. 

Doran's  Memories  of  our  Great  Towns. 

With  Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  Worthies  and  their 
Oddities.    By  Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.A. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  i8j. 

Dunraven's  The  Great  Divide : 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of 
1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromley. 

M  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  than  Lord 
DunravetCs  *  The  Great  Divide.9  .  .  .  The  book  is  full  of  clever  observation, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.**— Athknjkum. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  au. 

Drury  Lane  (Old)  : 

Fifty  Years'  Recollections  of  Author,  Actor,  and  Manager.  By 
Edward  Stirling. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

Dutt's  India,  Past  and  Present; 

with  Minor  Essays  on  Cognate  Subjects.  By  Shoshee  Chunder 
Putt,  Rai  BaJiadoor. 

Crown  8v«,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Emanuel    On    Diamonds    and     Precious 

Stones  ;  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 


Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  36J. 

Emanuel  and  Grego— A  History  of  the  Gold- 
smith's and  Jeweller's  Art  in  all  Ages  and  in  all  Countries.  By  E, 
Emanuel  and  Joseph  Grego.    With  numerous  fine  Engravings. 

[In  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.6d. 

Englishman's  House,  The : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a  House, 
with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c  Of  C.  J.  Richardson. 
Third  Edition.    With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s,  per  Volume. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

mMt,  Grotart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  tJU  most  enthusiastic  care  em 

the  perfect  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  text.   .    .  From  Mr.  Grotart  we 

always  expect  and  always  receive  th*  final  results  of  most  patient  and  competent 

scholarship.''— Examiner. 


i.  Fletoher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com- 
plete Poems  1  Christ's  Victoria  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victoria  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes.    One  VoL 

2.  Darles'  (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including:  Psalms  I. 


3.  Herrlok's  (Robert)  Heaperl- 

des,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 
Collected  Poems.  With  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  Steel  Por- 
trait, Index  of  First  Lines,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  &c    Three  vols, 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Com- 

_  plete  Poetical  Works,  including  all 

to  L.in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  ;         those  in  "Arcadia."   With  Portrait, 

Unpublished  MSS.t  for  the  first  time  .         Memorial-Introduction,    Essay    on 

Collected  and  Edited.     Memorial-  the  Poetry  of  Sidney,  and  Notes. 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Two  Vols.  '         Three  Vols. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Evolution  (Chapters  on) ; 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Darwinian  and  Allied  Theories  of  Develop- 
ment. By  Andrew  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  &c.  [In  preparation. 
Abstract  of  Contents : — The  Problem  Stated— Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Evolution — What  Evolution  is  and  what  it  is  not— The  Evidence  for  Evolution — 
The  Evidence  from  Development— The  Evidence  from  Rudimentary  Organs — The 
Evidence  from  Geographical  Distribution — The  Evidence  from  Geology — Evolution 
and  Environments — Flowers  and  their  Fertilisation  and  Development—  Evolution 
and  Degeneration — Evolution  and  Ethics — The  Relations  of  Evolution  to  Ethics 

and  Theology,  &c.  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Evolutionist  (The)  At  Large. 

By  Grant  Allen. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21;. 

EwalcL— Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 

By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald. [In  preparation. 

folio,  ctotn  extra,  £1  us.  6d. 

Examples  of  Contemporary  Art. 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign 
Artists.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
M  //  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  tasteful  and  instructive drawinsr-room  fag£"— Nonconformist. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  illustrations,  dr. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco : 

Its  History  and  Associations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its 
Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  Ely  F. 
W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  upwards  of 
100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4J.  6d. 

Faraday's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures  delivered  to  a  Juvenile  Audience.  A  New  Edition,  Edited 
by  W.  Cbookbs,  F.G&    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
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Crown  8to,  doth*  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4;.  6d. 

Faraday's  Various  Forces  of  Nature. 

New  Edition.  Edited  by  W.  CROOgES.  F.C.S.  Numerous  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71.  6a\ 

Finger-Ring  Lore: 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  By  Wm.  Jones,  F.S.A.  With 
Hundreds  of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

u  One  of  that*  gossipint  books  which  art  as  fall  of  amusement  at  0/  inttnoo 
t  (—."— Atummmvu  . 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUSTIN  McCARTHY, 

Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January,  1881, 

Price  One  Shilling,  contains  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel, 
entitled  "The  Comet  op  a  Season,"  by  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.f 
Author  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  ••  Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  &c. 
Science  Notes,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  will  also 
be  continued  Monthly. 

%*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  July  to  December,  1880,  cloth  extrm, 
price  is,  6d,;  and  Cases  for  binding,  price  as.  each. 

THE  RUSKIN  GAVJ/J/.— Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d, ; 

gilt  edges,  js.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin.    With  aa  Illustrations 

after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George  Cruikshank.    Both  Series 

Complete. 
"  The  illustrations  of  this  volume  •  .  .  art  of  quits  sterling  and  admirable 
art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate;  and  the  original  etchings,  as  I  have  before  said  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  *  Elements  of  Drawing,  were  unrivalled  in  masterfulness  of  touch  stnee  Rous' 
brandt  (in  some  qualities  of  delineation,  unrivalled  even  by  htm),  ,  .  ,  To  make 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  them,  looking  at  them  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never putting  two  fines  where  Cruikshank  has  put  only  one,  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  decision  and  severe  drawing  which  would  leave  afterwards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools.** — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d, 

Glenny's  A  Year's   Work  in  Garden  and 

Greenhouse  :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  GlENNY. 
"  A  treat  deal  of  valuable  information,  conveyed  in  very  simple  language.  The 
amateur  need  not  wish  for  q  better  guide." — Lkbds  Mercury. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js,6d, 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the, 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  6a\ 

Greenwood's  Low-Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By  Jambs  Green- 
wood.   With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js%  6V& 

Greenwood's  Wilds  of  Loudon: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience,  of 
Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  Jambs  Green- 
wood.   With  xa  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanbn. 


Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size), 

Golden  Library,  The : 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By 
W.  C.  Bbknktt. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of 

the  Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
Emerson's  Letters  and  Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of 

the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's    Autocrat     of    the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's    Professor     at    the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

Complete.  With  all  the  original  il- 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

a  Traveller. 

Irring's  (Washington)  Tales  of 

the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and 

Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Ella.    Both 

Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale 

for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and  other 
Pieces.  With  Portrait,  and  introduc- 
tion by  Edmund  Ollibr. 


cloth  extra,  a*,  per  volume. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Edited  by  B.  Montgomkrik 
Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.   A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Cxib, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints- 
Beuvb. 

St  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, 
with  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarks. 

Shelley's    Early   Poems,    and 

Sueen  Mab,   with  Essay  by  Leigh 
unt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems  :  Laon 

and  Cy  thna,  &c 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems, 

the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  includ- 
ing A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastroxzi. 
St.  Irvyne,  &c 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 

borne,  Edited,  with  additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7*.  6d, 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The : 

An  Encyclopedia  op  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.    Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4*.  6d. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray  ;  za  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
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Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by : 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
New  Symbols.    Grown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6>. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6a\ 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  O.)  Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclisr,  Gil- 
bert, Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

"The  Irish  Sketch**  of  this  lady  resemble  Miss  Mifjbrd's  beautiful  English 
sketches  in  '  Our  Village*  hut  they  are  far  mere  vigorous  and  picturesque  and 
bright* — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. ;  a  few  large-paper  copies,  half-Roxb.,  iof.  6£ 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of. 

By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.    With  134  Facsimiles  of  Signatures •• 

Haweis  (Mrs.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dress.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "  The 

Art  of  Beauty,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

"  A  well-considered  attempt  to  apply  canons  of  good  taste  to  the  costumes 

of  ladies  of  our  time Mrs.  Haweis  writes  frankly  and  to  the 

point,  she  does  not  mince  matters,  but  boldly  remonstrates  with  her  o-vn  sex 
on  the  follies  they  indulge  in.  .  .  .  .  We  may  recommend  the  book  to  the 
ladies  whom  it  concerns.'*— Atkkhmuu. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    By  Mrs.  H.   R.   Haweis,  Author  of 

"  Chaucer  for  Children."    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  nearly  xoo  Illustrations,  ioj.  6d. 

%*  See  also  CHAUCER,  pp.  5  and  6  of  this  Catalogue. 
Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xar.  each. 

History  of  Oar  Own  Times,  from  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P. 

"  Criticism  is  disarmed  be/ore  a  composition  which  provokes  little  but  approval. 
This  is  a  really  good  both  on  a  really  interesting  subject,  and  words  piled  on  words 
could  say  no  more  for  it.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  effect  0}  its  general  justice,  its  breadth 
of  view,  and  its  sparkling  buoyancy,  that  very  few  of  its  readers  will  close  these 
volumes  without  looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  two  [since  published]  that 
are  to  follow."^  Saturday  Rxvirw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Hobhouse's  The  Dead  Hand : 

Addresses  on  the  subject  of  Endowments  and  Settlements  of  Property. 
By  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  Q.C.,  K. C.S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

Holmes's  The  Science  of  Voice  Production 

and  Voice  Preservation  :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers 
and  Singers .    By  Gordon  Holmes,  L.  R.  C.  P.  E. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  41.  6d. 

Hollingshead's  (John)  Plain  English. 

u I anticipate  immense  entertainment  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hollingshead's 
'Plain  English,'  which  I  imagined  to  be  a  philological  work,  but  which  1  find  to 
be  a  series  of  essays,  in  the  Hollingsheadtan  or  Sledge-Hammer  style,  on  those 
matters  theatrical  with  which  he  is  so  eminently  conversant." — G.  A.  S.  in  the 
IllustsatkdJLondon  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  js.  6d. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals* 
With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Square  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From  Nowhere  to  the  North 

Pole :  A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
W.  Brunton  and  £.  C.  Barnes. 

"  The  amusing  letterpress  is  pro/usely  interspersed  with  the  tingling  rhymes 
which  children  love  and  learn  so  easily.  Messrs.  Brunton  and  Barnes  do  full 
Justice  to  the  writer's  meaning,  and  a  pleasanter  result  of  the  harmonious  co* 
operation  of  author  and  artist  could  not  be  desired."  — Timks. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  71.  6d, 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works, 

including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes. 
With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys. 

Home's  Orion : 

An  Epic  Poem  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Hornb. 
With  a  brief  Commentary  by  the  Author.  With  Photographic  Portrait 
from  a  Medallion  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Howell's  Conflicts  of  Capital  and   Labour 

Historically  and  Economically  considered.  Being  a  History  and 
Review  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in  their  Political,  Social,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Industrial  Aspects.    By  George  Howell. 

*'  This  booh  is  an  attempt,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  attempt,  to  Place  thi 
work  of  trad*  unions  in  the  past,  and  their  objects  in  the  future,  fairly  before  the 
public  from  the  working  man's  point  of view."— Pall  Mall  Gaxbttb. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

Hueffer's  The  Troubadours: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Francis  Huefper. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  with  59  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s, 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
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A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written,  with  several  New 
Chapters  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Jennings'  The  Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire  and 
Serpent  Worshippers.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moys  Smith. 

"  Genuine  nrw fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  thorn  as  delightful  as  the 

host  of  Grimm's  *  Gorman  Popular  Stories/    ....    For  the  most  part  the 

stories  are  downright,  thorough-going  fairy  stories  of  the  most  admirable  hind. 

.    .    .    Mr.  Moyr  Smiths  illustrations*  too*  are  admirable.'*— Spectator. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  boards. 

Kitchen  Garden  (Our) : 

The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  By  Tom  J  err  old, 
Author  of  "The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,"  &c.  [In  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  with  numerous  Plates,  aj.  64. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to   Copy  and 

Imitate  it  By  Daisy  Waterhouse  Hawkins.  With  17  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  ioj.  6d. 

Lamb  (Mary  and  Charles) : 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and  Notes 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of  the  Essayist, 
Facsimiles  of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions  of  Lamb's  and 
Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

n  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those  fond  of  literary  trifles  ;  hardly  any 
portion  will  fail  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  andhu  sister.  "—Standard. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Lamb's   Poetry   for  Children,  and  Prince 

Doras.    Carefully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 

"  The  quaint  and  delightful  little  book,  over  the  recovery  of  which  all  the  hearts 
of  his  lovers  are  yet  warm  with  rejoicing*' — A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  7s.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with  many 
Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  Page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 

UA  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.  The  editor  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  bring  together  Lamb's  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contatns  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  now  reproduced  for  the  fi*st  time  since  their  original 
appearance  in  various  old  periodicals'1 — Saturday  Review. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  iSs, 

Lamont's  Yachting  in  the  Arotic  Seas ; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  Bv  Jambs  Lamont, 
F.R.G.S.    With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  Livesay. 

"After  wading  through  numberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative, 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume,  .  .  .  He  shows  much  tact  in  recounting  his  adventures,  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  wit  A  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  make  them  anything 
but  wearisome,  ,  .  .  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition 
to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athbnjbum. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 

Lares  and  Penates; 

Or,  The  Background  of  Life.    By  Florence  Caddy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  js,  6d. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics : 

Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection  by  Living  Writers  ;  selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Davenport  Adams.  With  a  Note  on 
some  Foreign  Forms  of  Verse,  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  6f. 

l's  A  Town  Garland. 

By  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Author  of  "  Carols  of  Cockayne." 

**//  Mr.  Leigh* s  verse  survive  to  a  future  generation — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  honour  should  not  6*  accorded  productions  so  delicate,  so  finished,  and  so 
full  of  humour— their  author  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the  Poet  of  the 
Strand,9* — AthewjBum. ^^ 

Second  Edition. — Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s, 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Biological. 

By  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School. 

"//  is  well  when  ws  can  take  up  the  work  of  a  really  qualified  investigator, 
who  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  prof  essional  labours  sets  himself  to  impart 
knowledge  in  such  a  simple  and  elementary  form  as  may  attract  and  instruct, 
with  no  danger  of  misleading  the  tyro  in  natural  science.  Such  a  «*»..;  is  this 
little  volume,  made  up  of  essays  and  addresses  written  and  delivered  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Wilson,  lecturer  and  examiner  in  science  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at 
leisure  intervals  in  a  busy  professional  life.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wilson* s pages  teem  with 
matter  stimulating  to  a  healthy  love  qf  science  and  a  reverence  for  the  truths 
ef  nature.*'— Saturday  Rkview. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7;.  6a\ 

Life  in  London; 

or.  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With  the 
whole  of  Cruikshank  s  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the  Originals, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lights  on  the  Way : 

Some  Tales  within  a  Tale.  By  the  late  T.  H.  Alexander,  B.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Explanatory  Note,  by  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of 
"Thoreaui  A  Study." 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7*.  &/. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavaoagh,"  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "Driftwood."  With  Portrait  and  Ilhis- 
trations  by  Valentine  Bromley.  

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  51. 

Lunatic  Asylum!  My  Experiences  in  a. 

By  a  Sane  Patient, 

"  The  story  is  clever  and interesting,  sad  beyond  measure  though  the  subject 
94,    There  is  no  personal  bitterness,  and  no  violence  or  anger,     whatever  may 
the  evidence  for  our  author's  madness  when  he 


have  been  the  evidence  /or  our  author's  madness  when  he  was  consigned  to 
asylum,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  sanity  when  he  wrote  this  booh;  it  is 
bright,  calm,  and  to  the  point.**— Spectator. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Fourteen  full-page  Plates,  cloth  boards,  i&r. 

Lusiad  (The)  of  Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian  verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Order  of  Christ. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennes.      By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.      With 

50  fine  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.    Uniform  with  "Pictures 
and  Legends."    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  xor.  6d, 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    By 

Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  10*.  6d. 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macquoid  have  been  strolling  in  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
and  the  result  of  their  observations  and  researches  in  that  picturesque  land 
of  romantic  associations  is  an  attractive  volume,  which  is  neither  a  worh  of 
travel  nor  a  collection  of  stories,  but  a  booh  partaking  almost  in  equal  degree 
oj  each  of  these  characters,  .  •  .  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,, 
are  drawn^as  a  rule,  with  remarkable  delicacy  as  well  as  with  true  artistic 
/eeliug.'*— Daily  News. 

Through  Normandy.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.    With 

90  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d, 
"  One  of  the  few  boohs  which  can  be  read  as  apiece  of  literature,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  handy  in  the  knapsack. "—British  Quarterly  Reww. 

Through  Brittany.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.    Square  8vo,  doth 

extra,  js.  6a\ 
'*  The  pleasant  companionship  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  offers,  while  wander* 
tngfrom  one  point  0/ interest  to  another,  seems  to  throw  a  renewed  charm 
around  each  oft-depicted  *:***."— Morning  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  aj.  6d. 

Madre  Natura  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.    With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
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Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  5*. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British  Museum, 
printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide,  with  the 
Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Small  8vo,  is.;  cloth  extra,  is.  6a\ 

Milton's  The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin. 

A  Concise  Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of  the  Skin  ;  with  Direc- 
tions for  Diet,  Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  By  J.  L.  Milton,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  Sc.  John's  Hospital. 

By  the  same  Author. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Sm.  8vo,  is.;  cl.  extra,  is.6d. 

Mallock's  (W.  H.)  Works : 

Is  Life  Worth  Living  P    By  William  Hurrell  Mallock. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
"  This  deeply  interesting  volume Itis  the  meet  powerful  vin- 
dication of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealea,  that  has  appeared  since  Bishop 
Butler  wrote,  and  is  much  more  useful  than  either  the  Analogy  or  the  Ser- 
mons of  that  gnat  divine,  as  a  refutation  of  the  peculiar  form  assumed  by 

the  infidelity  qf  the  present  day Deeply  philosophical  as  the  booh 

is,  there  is  not  a  heavy  page  in  it.  The  writer  is  ' possessed,*  so  to  speah, 
with  his  great  subject,  has  sounded  its  depths,  surveyed  it  in  all  its  extent* 
and  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources  of  a  vivid,  rich,  and  impassioned 
style,  as  well  as  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  science,  the  philosophy 9 
and  the  literature  of  the  day."— Irish  Daily  News. 

The  New  Republic ;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  House.  By  William  Hurrell  Mallock.  Cheap 
Edition,  in  the  "  Mayfair  Library."    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*.  6a\ 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Positivism  on  an  Island.  By 
William  Hurrell  Mallock.  Cheap  Edition,  in  the  "Mayfair  Li- 
brary/*   Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2s.  6a\ 

Poems.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Small  4*0,  bound  in  parchment,  &r. 

Mark  Twain's  Works : 

The  Oholoe  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected 

throughout  by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js,  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    By  Mark  Twain.    With 

100  Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  cl.ex.,  7s.  6a\  Cheap  Edition,  illust.  boards,  2*. 

▲  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent  of  Europe :  The  Innocents 

Abroad,  and  The  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  Mark  Twain.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  as. 

An  Idle  Excursion,  and  other  Sketches.    By  Mark  Twain. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     By  Mark  Twain.    With  314  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  td. 

"  The  fun  and  tenderness  of  the  conception,  of  which  no  living  man  but 
Mark  Twain  is  capable,  its  grace  and  fantasy  and  slyness,  the  wonderful 


full  of  good  things,  and  contains  passages  and  episodes  that  are  equal  to  the 
funniest  oflhae  that  have  gone  before.  —  Athenaeum. 
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Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a/.  64.  per  vol. 

Mayfair  Library,  The : 

The  New  Republic.    ByW.  H. 


The  New  Paul  and  Virginia. 

By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

She  True  History  of  Joshua 

Davidson.    By  K.  Lynn  Lintom. 

OldStories  Re-told.  By  Walter 

Thornbury. 
Thoreau  :   Hk  Life  and  Alms. 

By  H.  A.  Pagb. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wil- 
liam Senior. 

Jeux  d'Bsprlt.  Edited  by  Henry 
S.  Lbigh. 

Ponlana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

RoWLKY. 

More  Ponlana.     By  the  Hon. 

Hugh  Rowlby. 
Puck    on    Pegasus.      By    H. 

Cholmondblby-Pbnnbll. 
The     Speeches    of     Charles 

Dickens.  With  Chapters  on  Dickens 
as  a  Letter- Writer,  Poet,  and  Public 
Reader. 


Muses  of  Mayfair.     Edited  by 

H.  ChOLMONDKLBY-PkNNBXL. 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art  By 

Brillat-Savarin.  [beet. 

Original  Plays.    By  W.  S.  Gil- 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  By  Henry 

S.  Lbigh. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies, 

Follies,  and  Frolics.  By  William 
T.  Dobson. 
Pencil  and  Palette ;  Biographi- 
cal Anecdotes  chiefly  of  Contem- 
porary Painters,  with  Gossip  about 
Pictures  Lost,  Stolen,  and  Forged, 
also  Great  Picture  Saks.  By  Robbrt 
Kbmpt. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The 

Times,"  from  1800  to  1870.    Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  Alick  Clay. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 
dotes :  A  Gathering  of  the  Antiouities, 
Humours,  and  Eccentricities of  "The 
Cloth."    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

[Nearly  ready. 


*•*  Other  Vohtmet  are  im /re/araHem. 


New  Novels. 

OUIDA*S  NEW  WORK. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE.     By  Ouida.    Two  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  [J**t  ready. 

JAMES  PAYN*S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT.    By  Tames  Payn.    With  12 
Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  JULIAN  HA  WTHORNE. 

ELLIOE  QUENTIN,  and  other  Stories.    By  Julian  Haw- 
thorns.   Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  FRANC/LLON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

QTJEEN  COPHETTXA.    By  R.  E.  Francillon.   Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

MRS.  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    By  Mrs.   Alfred  W.   Hunt. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  LINTON. 

THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
NEW  NOVEL  by  the  AUTHORS  OF  "READY-MONEY  MORT/BOY." 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   TENANT,  and    other    Stories.      By 
Walter  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Rick.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

Miller's  Physiology  for  the  Young; 

Or,  The  House  of  Life :  Human  Physiology,  with  its  Applications  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health.  For  use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick  Miller. 

"An  admirable  introduction  to  a  subject  which  all  who  value  health  and  enjoy 
life  should  have  at  their  fingers*  ends.H—  Echo. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  qj. 

North  Italian  Folk. 

By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr.    Illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

"  A  delightful  booh,  of  a  hind  which  is  far  too  rare.  If  anyone  wants  to  really 
know  the  North  Italian  folht  we  can  honestly  advise  him  to  omit  the  journey,  and 
sit  down  to  read  Mrs.  Carr*  s  pages  instead.  •  •  •  Description  with  Mrs.  Carr 
is  a  real  gift.    .    .    .    It  is  rarely  that  a  booh  is  so  happily  illustrated."— Cow- 

TKMPORARY  RbVIKW. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6j.  per  Vol. 

d  Dramatists.  The: 


Old  Dramatists,  The: 

Ben  Jonson's  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liam Gifpord.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete,  including  the  doubtful  ones; 
Vol.  II.  the  Poems  and  Minor  Trans- 
lations, with  an  Introductory  Essay 


by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
vol.  III.  the  Translations  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Col* 
Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
Massinger's  Plays. 
From  the  Text  of  William  Gipford. 
With  the  addition  of  the  Tragedy  of 
"Believe  as  you  List."  Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    One  VoL 


Dog  of  Flanders. 
PaacareL 


Crown  8vo,  red  cloth  extra,  5*.  each. 

Ouida's  Novels.— Library  Edition. 

Held  In  Bondage.  By  Ouida. 

Strathmore.  By  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  Ouida. 

Idalia.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Oastlemalne.  By  Ouida. 

Triootrin.  By  Ouida. 

By  Ouida. 


By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


Two  Wooden  Shoes.  By  Ouida. 


Slgna. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 


By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 
By  Ouida. 


Puok. 

Folle  Parlne.  By  Ouida. 

%*  Also  a  Cheap  Edition  of  all  bat  the  last,  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards* 
ay.  each. 

Post  8to,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Procedure,  A  Popular  Hand- 

book  of.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Poe's  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  Works. 

With  Baudklairb's  "  Essay." 
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Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully  bound 
In  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  y.  6d.  each. 

Piccadilly  Novels,  The. 

popular  Atorfctf  bp  fte  »ntt  ftatyart, 

READY-MONEY  MORTTBOY.    By  W.  Besant  and  JAUIS  RlCK. 
ICY  LITTLE  GIRL.     By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LTJCRAPT.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walks*. 

BY  GELIA'S  ARBOUR.    By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA.   By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rick. 
'TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY.  By  W.  Besant  &  James  Rick. 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE.     By  Walter  Besant  and  James  Rice. 
ANTONINA.    By  W ilk ik  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert 

and  Alfred  Concanen. 

BASIL.    By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert 

and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  Sir ' 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahonky. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.     By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    By  W ilk ie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    With  Steel  Por- 
trait, and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated 

by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraskr. 

THE  MOONSTONE.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Frassr. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.    By  Wilkie  Collins.  Illust.  by  Wm.  Small. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH.    By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  6. 
Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

MISS  OR  MRS.  P     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildbs  and  Henry  Woods* 

THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

THE  FROZEN  DEEP.     By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by  G. 
Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahonev. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.     By  Wilkie  Collins.     Illus- 
trated by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

THE  TWO  DESTINIES.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    By  Wilkie  Collins.    Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

THE  FALLEN  LEAVES.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 
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Piccadilly  Novels — continued, 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
DECEIVERS  EVER.    By  Mrs.  H.  Lovbtt  Cameron. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.    By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron.    Hint* 

trated  by  Valkntinb  Bromley. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Bbtham-Edwards.  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 

OLYMFIA.    By  R.  £.  Francillon. 

GARTH.    By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

ROBIN  GRAY.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

FOR  LACE  OF  GOLD.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

IN  LOVE  AND  WAR.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAT  P    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

FOR  THE  KING.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

IN  HONOUR  BOUND.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW.     By  Charles  Gibbon.    Illus- 
trated by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 

THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.     By  Mrs.  A.  VV.  Hunt. 

FATED  TO  BE  FREE.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 

CONFIDENCE.    By  Henry  James,  Jun. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  OONNAUGHT.    By  Harriett  Jay. 

THE  DARE  COLLEEN.    By  Harriett  Jay. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    By  Henry  Kingsley. 

OAESHOTT  CASTLE.    By  Henry  Kingsley.    With  a  Fronds- 

piece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 

PATRICIA  EEMBALL.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton.     With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  Du  Mauri br. 

THE    ATONEMENT   OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.      By  E.    LYNN 
Linton.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hknry  Woods. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton.    Illustrated 
by  J.  Lawson  and  Henry  French. 

UNDER  WHICH  LORD  P    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER.    By  Jdstin  McCarthy. 

XJNLEY  ROOHFORD.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

A  FAIR  SAXON.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.    By  Justin  McCarthy.    Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

DONNA   QUIXOTE.     By  Justin  McCarthy.     Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hopkins. 

QUAKER  COUSINS.    By  Agnes  Macdonsll. 

LOST  ROSE.    By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 
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Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 
THE  EVTL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.     By  Katharine  S.  Mac- 

quoid.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 

OPEN!    SESAME  I     By  Florence  Marry  at.     Illustrated  by 
P.  A.  Fbassb. 

TOXTOH  AND  GO.    By  Jean  Middlemass. 

WHITELADIES.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     With  Illustrations  by  A. 
Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS.     By  James  Payn.    Illustrated  by 
J.  Mora  Smith. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES.    By  James  Payn. 

HALVES.    By  James  Payn.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 

WALTER'S  WORD.    By  James  Payn.    Illust  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

WHAT  HE  OOST  HER.    By  James  Payn. 

LESS  BLACK  THAN  WE'RE  PAINTED.     By  JAMES  Payn. 

BY  PROXY.    By  James  Payn.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF.     By  James  Payn. 

HIGH  SPIRITS.    By  James  Payn. 

HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    By  John  Saunders. 

GUY  WATERMAN.    By  John  Saunders. 

ONE  AGAINST  THE  WORLD.    By  John  Saunders. 

THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.    By  John  Saunders. 

THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.    By  Anthony  Trollops.    Ulvst. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.    By  Anthony  Trollops. 

DIAMOND  OUT  DIAMOND.    By  T.  A.  Trollops. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each. 

Popular  Novels,  Cheap  Editions  of. 

[Wilkib  Collins'  Novbls  and  Bbsant  and  Rich's  Novbls  may  also  be  had  in 
doth  limp  at  «.  6d.  St*,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novbls,  for  Library  Editions.] 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P    By 

Mrs.  Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.     By 
Waltkr  Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.   By  Au- 
thors of  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy." 

This  Son  of  Vuloan.  By  the  same. 

My  Little  Girl.    By  the  same. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Luoraft    By 

Authors  of  "Ready-MoneyMoitiboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.    By 

Authors  of  "Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 


By  Oella'a  Arbour.  By  Walter 
Bbsant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay.    By 

Walter  Besant  and  Jambs  Ricb. 

Juliet's  Guardian.    By  Mrs.  H. 
Lovbtt  Camhron. 

Surly  Tim.  By  F.  H.  Burnett. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    By  Mac- 
lakbn  Cobban. 

The  Woman  in  White.      By 
Wilkib  Collins. 

Antonina.  By  WilkieCollins. 


Th«  Monks  of  Thelema.    By  ;    BmU-     B*  WlLK1E  Collins. 
Waltbr  Besant  md  Jamss  Ricb.     I    Hide  and  Seek.    By  the  same. 
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Popular  Novels— continued. 

The   Queen   of   Hearts.     By 
Wiucib  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.   By  the  same. 

My  Miscellanies.     By  the  same. 

The  Moonstone.     By  the  same. 

Man  and  Wife.    By  the  same. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.    By  the  same. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  P    By  the  same. 

TheNew  Magdalen.  By  the  same. 

The  Frosen  Deep.  By  the  same. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.    By 
Wiucib  Collins. 

The  Two  Destinies.  By  Wilkie 
Collins. 

The  Haunted  Hotel.  By  Wilkie 

Collins. 

Boxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston. 
Felicia.  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Filthy  Lucre.    By  Albany  de 

FONBLANQUR. 

Olympla.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Robin  Gray.  By  Chas.  Gibbon. 

ForLackof  Qold.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

What  will  the  World  Say  P  By 
Charles  Gibbon. 

In  Love  and  War.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

For  the  Slog.      By  Charles 

Gibbon. 

In  Honour  Bound.    By  Chas. 
Gibbon. 

Dick     Temple.       By     James 
Grrrnwood. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.    By 
Bret  Hartr, 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Oamp. 
By  Brrt  Hartr. 

Gabriel  Oonroy.  Bret  Harte. 
Fated  to  be  Free.     By  Jean 

Ingelow. 

Oonfldenoe.  By  Henry  James, 

Jan. 


The  Queen  of  Oonnaught.    By 

Harriett  Jay. 
The  Dark  Colleen.  By  the  saro  e. 
Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry 

KlNGSLBY. 

Oakshott  Castle.    By  the  same. 

Patricia  Kemball.   By  £.  Lynn 
Linton. 

The  Atonement  of  LeamDundas 

By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    By  E. 
Lynn  Linton. 

The   Waterdaie    Neighbours. 
By  Justin  McCarthy. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter.   Do. 

Linley  Roohford.    By  the  same. 

A  Fair  Saxon.     By  the  same. 

DearLady  Disdain.  By  the  same. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    By  Justin 

McCarthy. 

Lost  Rose.    By  Katharine  S. 
Macquoid. 

The  Evil  Eye.     By  the  same. 

Open  I  Sesame!    By  Florence 
Marryat. 

Whlteladles.    Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Held  in  Bondage.    By  Ouida, 

Strathmore.    By  Ouida. 

Ohandos.    By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.    By  Ouida. 

Idalla.    By  Ouida. 

Ceoil  Castlemaine.  By  Ouida. 

Trlootrin.    By  Ouida. 

Puok.    By  Ouida. 

Folle  Farine.    By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flanders.    By  Ouida. 

Pascarel.    By  Ouida. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  By 

Ouida. 
Signs.    By  Ouida. 
In  a  Winter  City.    By  Ouida. 
Ariadne.    By  Ouida. 
Friendship.    By  Ouida. 
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Popular  Novels— continued. 
TOlen  Fortunes.    By  J.  Payn. 
Halves.    By  Jambs  Payn. 
What  Ho  Cost  Her.    By  ditto. 
By  Proxy.    By  James  Payn. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Jambs  Payn. 

The  Best  of  Husbands.  Do. 
Walter's  Word.    By  J.  Payn. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Boget 

By  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  By  Mrs. 

J.   H.  RlODBLL. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight      By 

Gborgb  Augustus  Sala. 

Bound  to  the  WheeL  By  John 

Saundebs. 

Guy  Waterman.  J.  Saundbrs. 


One  Against  the  World.    By 

John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John 
and  Katherins  Saundbrs. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.      By 

Walter  Thornbury. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.     By 

Anthony  Trollops. 

The  American  Senator.      By 

Anthony  Trollops. 

Diamond  Out  Diamond.     By 

T.  A  Trollops. 

An  Idle  Excursion.    By  Mark 

Twain. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

By  Mark  Twain. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    By  Mark  Twain. 


Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  is.  each. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    By  Bret  Hart*. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.    By  Bret  Harts. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.    By  Julian  Hawthorns. 
Kathleen  Mavouraeen.  By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.     By  Author  of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's. 
Trooping  with  Grows.    By  Mrs.  Pirkis. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Planche.— Songs  and  Poems,  from  1 819  to  1879. 

By  J.  R.  Planche.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his  Daughter, 
Mrs.  Mackarness. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ioj.  6d. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a 
life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorns.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Primitive  Manners  and  Customs. 

By  James  A.  Farrer. 

M  A  book  which  is  really  both  instructive  and  amusing,  ****  which  will  open  a 
now  /told  of  thought  to  many  readers."— Athehmum. 

"An  admirable  example  of  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  and  the 
working  of  the  truly  scientific  *>*>»7.— Saturday  Review. 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Prince  of  Argolis,  The : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.      By  J.  Moyr  Smith.    With 
130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Works : 

Easy  Star  Lessons  for  Young  Learners.    With  Star  Maps  for 

Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings  of  the  Constellations,  &c.   By  Richard 
A,  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6>.  [/«  preparation* 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    By  Rich.  A.  Proctor, 

Author  of  "  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pleasant  Ways  In  Science.     By  Richard   A.    Proctor. 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6>. 

Bough  Ways  made  Smooth :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on 

Scientific  Subjects.    By  R.  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Our  Place  among  Infinities  :   A  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 

our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the  Infinities  Around  us.    By 
Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders 
of  the  Firmament     By  Richard  A.  Proctor.    Crown  8vof  cloth,  6s. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science  Workers.     By  Richard  A. 

Proctor.    Crown  8vo,  x*.  6d. 

"Mr.  Proctor ;  of  all  writers  of  our  time,  test  conforms  to  Matthew 
Arnold's  conception  of  a  man  of  culture,  in  that  he  strives  to  humanise 
knowledge  and  divest  it  of  whatever  is  harsh,  crude,  or  technical,  and  so 
makes  it  a  source  of  happiness  and  brightness  for  alLn— Westminster 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Pursuivant  of  Arms,  The ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Science  of 
Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  75.  6d. 

Rabelais1  Works. 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore. 

"  His  buffoonery  was  not  merely  Brutus' s  rough  shin,  which  contained  a  rod 
of  gold:  it  was  necessary  as  an  amulet  against  the  monks  and  legates;  and 
He  must  be  classed  with  the  greatest  creative  minds  in  the  world— with  Shako* 
spoore*  with  Dante,  and  with  Cervantes."— S.  T.  Colbridgb. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  75.  6d. 


Rambosson's  Astronomy. 

Rambosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Translated 
B.  Pitman.    Profusely  Illustrated. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

Richardson's  (Dr.)  A  Ministry  of  Health, 

and  other  Papers.    By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  Ac 

"  This  highly  interesting  volume  contains  it/wards  of  nine  addressee,  writtem 
in  the  authors  well-known  style,  and  full  of great  and  good  thoughts,  •  .  .  Tka 
work  is,  like  all  those  of  the  author,  that  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  great  power ,  of 
evperionce,  and  noble  independence  of  thought."— Popular  Science  Review. 


Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ioj.  6d. 

Rammer's  Oar  Old  Country  Towns. 

With  over  50  Illustrations.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.       [Nearly  ready. 

Handsomely  printed,  price  $s; 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country,  A.D.  1066-7. 
Printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by  two,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Two  Vols.,  large  4to,  profusely  Illustrated,  half-morocco,  £a  16s. 

Rowlandson,  the  Caricaturist. 

A  Selection  from  his  Works,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of  his  Famous 
Caricatures,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries. 
With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  mostly  in  Facsimile  of  the  Originals.  By 
Joseph  Grego,  Author  of  "James  Gillray,  the  Caricaturist ;  his  Life, 
Works,  and  Times." 

uMr.  Grego* s  excellent  account  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Rowlandson  .  .  . 
illustrated  with  some  400  spirited,  accurate,  and  clever  transcripts  from  his 
designs.  .  .  .  The  thanks  of  all  who  carejor  what  is  original  and  personal  in 
art  are  due  to  Mr.  Grego  for  the  pains  he  has  been  at,  and  the  time  he  has  ejc* 
ponded,  in  the  preparation  of  this  very  pleasant,  very  careful,  and  adequate 
memorial."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  Actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Ceemsb.    aoo  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 

"  Secret  Out"  Series,  The. 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury ;      Magician's  Own  Book : 

or,  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fire- 
works. By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Pussies,  and  Charades.  By 
Frank  Bbllew.    300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks  Very  Difficult 
Tricks.  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Crbmbr.  aoo  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Merry  Circle : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 


and  Amusements.  By  Clara Bhllhw.  1? „„•««„ »T 

Ma-y  Illustrations.  ,0°  EWa™gs. 


Maglo  No  Mystery  • 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c, 
with  fully  descriptive  Directions  ;  the 
Art  of  Secret  Writing ;  Training  of 
Performing  Animals,  ftc.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Ont : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards,  and 
other  Recreation* ;  with  Entertaining 
Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 
"  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Crsmer. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Senior's  Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

An  Angler's  Sketches  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    By  William 
Senior  ("Red  Spinner"),  Author  of  "Stream  and  Sea." 

••  In  every  way  a  happy  production.  •  •  •  What  Turner  effected  in  colour  on 
canvas,  Mr.  Senior  may  be  said  to  effect  by  the  force  0/  a  practical  mind,  in  dan- 
guage  that  is  magnificently  descriptive,  on  his  subject.  There  is  in  both  painter 
and  writer  the  same  magical  combination  of  idealism  and  realism,  and  the  same 
hearty  appreciation  J  or  all  that  is  sublime  and  pathetic  in  natural  scenery.  That 
there  is  an  undue  share  0/  travel  to  the  number  0/  trout  caught  it  certainly  not 
Mr.  Senior's  fault ;  but  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  prince  of  fishes  is 
adequately  atoned  for,  in  that  the  writer  was  led  Pretty  well  through  all  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  antipodes  inquest  of  him.  .  .  .  So  great  is  the  charm  and 
the  freshness  and  the  ability  of  the  booh,  that  it  is  hard  to  put  it  down  when  once 
taken  up." — Homb  Nkws. 


Shakespeare : 


f 


Shakespeare.  The  First  Polio.    Mr.  William  Shakespeak  f's 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  £*>.  Blount, 
1693. — A  Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every  detail. 
Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  10*.  6d. 

"  To  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  belongs  the  merit  of  having  done  more 
to  facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  our  great  dramatist  than  all  the 
Shakespeare  clubs  and  societies  put  together.  A  complete  facsimile  of  the 
celebrated  First  Folio  edition  of  x6a$for  halfa-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of 
cheapness  and  enterprise.  Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily 
rather  diminutive,  but  it  is  as  distinct  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  as  useful  and  far  more  handy  to  the  student  than  the 
latter."— Athknmvm.  * 

Shakespeare,  The  Lansdowne.  Beautifully  printed  in  red 
and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type.  With  engraved  facsimile  of 
Drobshout's  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:   Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  coloured  and 
plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  xos.td. 

Shakespeare  Music,  The  Handbook  of.     Being  an  Account  of 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken  from  the 
Plays  and  Poems  of  Shakespeare,  the  compositions  ranging  from  the  Eliza* 
bethan  Age  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffb.  410,  half-Roxburghe, 
7*. 

Shakespeare,  A  Study  of.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Zs. 

1 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page  Tinted  Illustrations, 

js.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed 
from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Transla- 
tions, Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns.  &c.  ;  with  a  Collection  of  Sberidaniana. 
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Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ?s.  6d. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.    With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.      By  Jacob  Lakwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  nearly  zoo  Illustrations. 
"  Even  if  we  were  ever  to  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  mil  Meter** 

Lorwood  and  Hotten* t  plums,  because  the  good  thing*  are  to  numerous  at  to  defy 

the  meet  wholesale  depredation,"— Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6j.  64 

Slang  Dictionary,  The : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 
"  We  are  glad  toteetheSlang  Dictionary reprinted and enlarged.  From  a  hie* 
scientific  point  of  view  this  booh  it  not  to  be  despised  Of  course  it  cannot  foil  to 
be  amusing  alto.  It  contains  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  and 
oddity,  andgroieseueness.  In  a  word,  itprovidet  valuable  material  both  for  the 
student  of  language  and  the  student  of  human  nature.**— Acadkmy. 


Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ax.  64. 

Smoker's  Text-Book,  The. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 

Spalding's  Elizabethan  Demonology : 

An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  them,  with  Special  Reference  to  Shakspere 
and  his  Works.     By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
"  A  very  thoughtful  and  weighty  booh,  which  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  every 
earnest  student/*— Academy. 

Crown  4to,  uniform  with  "  Chaucer  for  Children/'  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  ioj.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children. 

By  M.  H.  Towrt.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J. 
Morgan. 

"Spenser  hat  simply  been  transferred  into  plain  prose,  with  here  and  there  a 
Hue  or  stansa  quoted,  where  the  meaning  and  the  diction  are  within  a  child* t 
Comprehension,  and  additional  Point  it  thus  given  to  the  narrative  without  the 
cost  of  obscurity.  •  •  •  Altogether  the  worn  hat  been  welt  and  carefully  done '." 
— Thk  Times. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y. 

Stories  about  Number  Nip, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains.  Retold  for  Children,  by  Walter 
Grahams.    With  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  21s. 

Sword,  The  Book  of  the : 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sword,  and  its  Use,  in  all  Times  and  in  all 
Countries.  By  Captain  Richard  Burton.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. [/*  preparation. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  qj. 

Stedman's  Victorian  Poets: 

Critical  Essays.    By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  thou  who  do  critical  work  with  competent  thill 
mnd  understanding.  Air.  Stedman  deserves  the  thanks  0/  English  scholars ; 
m    •    .    •    he  isfaith/ul,  studious,  and  discerning."— Saturday  Rbviiw. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Strntt's  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May 
Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pageants,  and  Pompons 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  With  140 
Illustrations.    Edited  by  William  Hone. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,'  7s.  6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the 
Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

Swinburne's  Works : 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Fcap.  8vo,  5*. 
Atalanta  In  Calydon. 

A  New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6>. 

Ohastalard. 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  7*. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

First  Skkiss.    Fcap.  8vo,  91.     Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads. 

Sbcond  Series.   Fcap.  8vo,  9s,  Also 
in  crown  8vo,  at  same  price. 

Notes  on   "Poems  and  Bal- 
lads."  8vo,  is. 

William  Blake: 

A  Critical  Essay.      With  Facsimile 
Paintings.    Demy  8vo,  16*. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  8vo,  10*.  6d. 


Bothwell : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  iu.  6a\ 

George  Chapman: 

An  Essay.    Crown  8vo,  7*. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations. 

Crown  8vo,  6*. 

Essays  and  Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  isf. 

Breohtheus : 

A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican 

on  the  Muscovite  Crusade.    8ro,  is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Crown  8vo,  6*. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

Crown  8vo,  8*. 

Songs  of  the  Spring-Tides.  Cr. 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  MR.  SWINBURNE. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys. 

Studies  in  Song.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

Contents :— Song  for  the  Centenary  of  Walter  Savage  Landor— Off  Shore- 
After  Nine  Years— For  a  Portrait  of  Felice  Orsini — Evening  on  the  Broads— The 
Emperor's  Progress— The  Resurrection  of  Aicilia— Tne  Fourteenth  of  July— A 
Parting  Song— By  the  North  Sea.— &c. 

Medium  8vo,  doth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  71. 6d. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours, 

,in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page  Illustra- 
tions, in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gas. 

Taine's  History  of  English 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun. 
*«*  Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  151. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Illustrated,  6s. 

Tales  of  Old  Thnle. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  moot  wit  A  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  possessing  more  fully 
the  double  recommendation  of  absorbing  interest  and  purity  of  tone  than  does  tho 
one  before  us  containing  a  collection  of  *  Tales  of  Old  Tkule.*  These  come,  to 
say  the  least \  near  fulfilling  the  idea  of  Perfect  works  of  the  kind;  and  the  illms* 
trations  with  which  the  volume  it  embellished  are  equally  excellent.  .  .  .  We 
commend  the  book  to  Parents  and  teachers  as  an  admirable  gift  to  their  children 
and  pupils."—  Literary  World. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Taylor's  (Tom)  Historical  Dramas: 

1  •  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  Dare,"  •«  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  •■  The  Fool's 
Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion." 
\*  The  Plays  may  also  he  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 

Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Thackerayana : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents 
in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of  his  every- 
day  reading.  With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  facsimiled  from 
Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 

"//  would  have  been  a  real  loss  to  bibliographical  literature  had  copyright 
difficulties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.  One  cj 
Thackeray's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  the  margins  and 
blank  pages  of  the  books  he  had  in  use  with  caricature  illustrations  of  their 
contents.  This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  almost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.  Thackeray's 
place  in  literature  is  eminent  enough  to  have  made  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.  The  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  could  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  this.  It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
wrrks,  but  also  to  any  memoir  of  him  that  has  been%  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Thornbury's  (Walter)  Haunted  London. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  with  numerous 
Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

"  Mr.  Tkornbury  knew  and  loved  his  London.  .  .  .  He  had  read  much  his- 
tory, and  every  by -lane  and  every  court  had  associations  for  kim.  His  memory 
and  his  note-boohs  were  stored  with  anecdote,  and,  as  he  had  singular  skill  in  the 
matter  of  narration,  it  will  bo  readilv  believed  that  when  he  took  to  writing  a  set 
book  about  the  places  he  knew  and  cared  for,  the  said  book  would  be  charminr. 
Charming  the  volume  before  us  certainly  u.  It  may  be  begun  in  the  beginning,  or 
middle,  o*  end,  it  is  all  one:  wherever  one  lights,  there  is  some  pleasant  and 
curious  bit  of  gossip,  some  amusing  fragment  of  allusion  or  quotation.**'— Vanity 
Fair. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  cVf. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle  of  Indolence. 

With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yr.  6d. 

Timbs9  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  Anecdotes  of  its  famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns. 
By  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d.     ' 

Timbs1  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  Ac.  By  John  Timbs, 
F.S.A.    With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s, 

Torrens'  The  Marquess  Wellesley, 

Architect  of  Empire.  An  Historic  Portrait  Forming  Vol,  I.  of  Pro- 
Consul  and  Tribune:  Wellesley  and  O'Connbll:  Historic 
Portraits.    By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.    In  Two  Vols. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  71. 6rf. 

Turner's  (J.  M.  W.)  Life  and  Correspondence: 

Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  fellow- 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornburt.  A  New  Edition,  con- 
sideraMy  Enlarged.  With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colours,  <«^«t«^flffl 
from  Turner's  original  Drawings. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14s. 

Walcott's  Church  Work  and  Life  in  English 

Minsters;  and  the  English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  ED. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler; 

or,  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation :  being  a  Discourse  of  Rivers. 
Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by 
Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  and  61  Copperplate  Illustrations. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  23  in.  by  14  in.,  sj. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
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The  Twenty-first  Annual  Edition,  for  z88z(  cloth,  full  gilt,  50*. 

Walford's  County  Families  of  the 

Kingdom.  A  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth, 
Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families  in  the  United  Kingdom,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presump- 
tire,  together  with  a  Record  of  the  Patronage  at  their  disposal,  the 
Offices  which  they  hold  or  have  held,  their  Town  Addresses,  Country 
Residences,  Clubs,  &c.  [Nearly  ready. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  a*. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a 
Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain ;  or,  History  of  those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Hodder 
M.  Wbstropp,  Author  of  "  Handbook  of  Archaeology,"  &c.  With 
numerous  beautiful  Illustrations,  and  a  List  of  Marks. 

Seventh  Edition.    Square  8vo,  is. 

Whistler  v.  Raskin :  Art  and  Art  Critics. 

By  J.  A.  Macneill  Whistler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  as.  6d. 

Williams'  A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat. 

By  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Pud 
of  the  Sun,"  &c. 

A  HANDSOME  GIFT-BOOK.-  Small  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Wooing  (The)  of  the  Water- Witch : 

A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Daldorne.  With  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-five  fine  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 

(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400  Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs, 
Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 

Wright's  History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 

Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    Profusely  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

J.  OGDHN  AND  CO.,  PRINTERS,   17s,  ST.  JOHN  STRMT,  B.C. 
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